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Preface 


In recent years, the physics curriculum in Indian universities has under¬ 
gone rapid improvement, incorporating modern disciplines and develop¬ 
ments at the undergraduate level. The final year in the degree course is 
of particular importance since students in many universities devote their 
time entirely to the subject of their choice. Rigorous training in physics 
really starts from this year. The student leaves university as a graduate 
with an honours degree in physics and is expected to have knowledge in 
the modern branches of physics. He should, therefore, be introduced to 
modern physics, at least at the introductory level, to help him understand 
developments in the subject later. Final year courses usually include an 
introduction to basic modern topics such as quantum mechanics, nuclear 
physics, solid state physics, electronics, etc. In the study of these topics, 
the basic principles of classical physics serve as a foundation, and hence, 
time-honoured disciplines, such as classical mechanics, electrodynamics, 
etc., form an inseparable part of the training of physics graduates. 

Books which are normally used while framing syllabi and which are 
prescribed as texts at the final B.Sc. level are mostly by foreign authors 
written for their students. Unfortunately, the graduate level in our 
universities does not correspond to their degree level and hence foreign 
textbooks are found to be either suitable here for master’s level or for 
intermediate level. A student is, therefore, forced to refer to many text¬ 
books which he finds rather difficult and time-consuming, particularly in 
a semester system. The present student is expected to cover the subject 
matter at a faster rate and cannot afford the luxury of slow learning. 
This is mainly due to the tremendous progress made in this century in 
the field of physics which he is expected to know at an early stage. 

This book is an attempt to provide students with a text covering the 
course on vectors, classical mechanics and special theory of relativity, 
of various universities in India. We have included topics such as 
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Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations, theory of transformations, 
Hamilton-Jacobi equations and small oscillations in order to make the 
book useful at the master’s level and for an introductory course in classi¬ 
cal mechanics. We have given stress to basic principles and have adopted 
an approach that is helpful in understanding modern courses such as 
quantum mechanics, nuclear physics, etc. A large number of problems 
is given at the end of each chapter and students must attempt to solve 
them in order to get a belter insight and understanding of the subject. 

The material collected for the book is the outcome of our combined 
teaching experience of several years, at the graduate and postgraduate 
levels. A large portion of this matter was given to students in the form 
of cyclostyled notes and handouts. 

We are thankful to the University Grants Commission for assisting us 
in preparing this book under the Textbook Writing Scheme, and also for 
granting a fellowship to one of us (P S P)., Thanks are also due to the 
National Book Trust, India, for granting subsidy. 

We are thankful to Prof MR Bhiday, Head of the Department of 
Physics, University of Poona, for his constant encouragement without 
which the book would not have been written and completed. We are 
grateful to Prof ND Sengupta, Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
Bombay; Dr M N Mahanta, Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi; 
and Prof P L Khare, University of Nagpur, for critically reviewing the 
manuscript of the book and for making many useful suggestions. Thanks 
are due to Prof B B Laud, Dr D R Divgi and Dr Asmita Risbud for 
reading parts of the manuscript and suggesting useful changes. We 
acknowledge the kind help given by many friends and students in prepar¬ 
ing this book. Finally we express our gratitude to Tata McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company for bringing out this book. 

R G Takwale 
P S PURANIK 
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Vector Algebra 


In physics, we try to find relationships between various physical 
quantities whose values may be determined experimentally. 

Many quantities in physics can be completely specified by giving their 
magnitude alone. Such quantities are mass, density, temperature, etc. 
These are called scalar quantities. Many other quantities however, 
require, in addition to their magnitude, direction for their complete speci¬ 
fication. These are called vector quantities. Displacement, force, electric 
field intensity, etc., are examples of vector quantities. 

Many equations in physics assume a compact form when written in vector 
notation. The relationship between various quantities involved in equa¬ 
tion is revealed immediately when these are written in vector form. Histori¬ 
cally, vector notation became widely used with the advent of Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic theory in which the above advantages are clearly seen. 

Sometimes, we come across physical phenomenon in which we can asso¬ 
ciate a particular value of the variable with each point in a given region 
of the space. Such a region of the space is called a field. tf the variable 
describes a scalar quantity, the field is called a scalar field. For example 
a temperature field around a hot body. If the variable describes a vector 
quantity, the field is called a vector field, for example a magnetic field. 

A vector quantity may be geometrically represented by a straight line 
(i) having a length proportional to the magnitude of the vector quantity, 
and (ii) drawn in the same direction and sense as that of the given vector 
quantity. 

In this book, we shall use the following notation for the representation 
of the vector quantities: (i) Bold-faced letters are used to represent the 
vector quantities. Thus, A represents ‘vector A\ Similarly, PQ means 
a vector represented by a segment PQ of a straight line directed from P t) 
Q. (ii) While writing the magnitude of vector quantities, italic letters 
are used. Thus, A represents the magnitude of vector A. 
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The direction of a vector is shown 

Q 



Fig. 1.1 Vector A and its negative vector 
parallel to itself without affecting t 


by an arrow and is reversed by revel¬ 
ing the direction of the arrow-head 
(Fig. 1.1). Thus PQ represents vec¬ 
tor A, while QP represents vector 
—A. Referring to Fig. 1.2 one 
observes that PQ, PiQi and P 2 Q 2 
represent the same vector A. But, 
such a parallel or transverse trans¬ 
lation of a vector may not always be 
physically equivalent. In order to 
consider this point, we have to 
realise that the vector quantities 
occurring in nature can be described 
by free or sliding or bound vectors. 
A free vector can be slid along 
the line of action or can be.shifted 
e physical situation. A force acting 


P a A 


Qi 


->. - -— - ► 

PA Q P } A €*! 

Fig. 1.2 Parallel or transverse translation of a vector 

on a rigid body, if slid along its line of action, will not change the rota¬ 
tion. However, if the force is shifted parallel to itself, it would produce 
a different torque and hence a different rotation. An example of a bound 
vector is an intensity vector of a field due to a point charge or mass. . 
Intensity is a function of coordinates and the intensity vector cannot be 
shifted or slid since it will amount to change of coordinates and in turn a 
change in intensity. 

While adding, subtracting or multiplying in vector algebra, we impli¬ 
citly assume that the physical situation from which the vectors are taken 
is unchanged. 

1.1 ADDITION OF VECTORS 

Two vectors A and B can be added by using the triangle law or the 
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parallelogram law of vectors (Figs. 1.3 and 1.4). The resultant C can be 



Fig. 1.4 Parallelogram law of addition of two vectors: C = A + B 

shown to possess a magnitude 

C = VA* + B 1 4- 2AB cos 0 (1-1) 

and its direction is expressed in terms of angle a made by C with A anc 
given by 

( 1 . 2 ; 

a polygon law which is 


tan a = — ; —„-^ 

A -\~ cos 0 

If more than two vectors are to be added we use 
a mere repetition of the triangle law. 



-► 

A 

A 




Fig. 1.5 Subtraction of vectors: D = A — B 
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The subtraction of vector B from A is carried out according to the 
equation 

D = A - B = A + (-B) (1.3) 

Thus, if A is added to (— B), we get D = A — B (Fig. 1.5). 

The addition of vectors is commutative, i.e. 

A + B = B + A (1.4) 

Similarly, addition of vectors is associative, i.e. 

A + (B + C) = (A + B) + C 0.5) 

1.2 EQUALITY OF VECTORS 

The vector equation A = B indicates that the magnitudes as well as 
directions of A and B are identical. Then, 

A — B = 0 (1-6) 

Since this is a vector equation, the right-hand side must also be a vector 
and is called a null or zero-vector. A null vector has a zero magnitude. 


A = e A A (1.7) 

where A is the magnitude of A and e A is a 
vector having a unit magnitude and is 
drawn in the same direction as that of 
A. It is called a unit vector in the direc¬ 
tion of a given vector (Fig. 1.6). The 
representation of a vector in terms of a 
unit vector is very useful in vector 
algebra. For example, if a vector A is 
multiplied by a pure number n, we get 

«A = % A (nA) (1.8) 

The result represents a vector of magnitude which is n times greater than 
that of the original vector, but its direction remains unaffected. 

1.4 PRODUCT OF TWO VECTORS 

Consider force F which produces displacement r in a direction that makes 
angle 6 with F (Fig. 1.7). In this process, work is said to be done by the 


1.3 UNIT VECTOR 

Vector A can be written as 



Fig. 1.6 Unit vector gives 
A = e A A 



Fig. 1.7 Work done by force W = F*r = Fr cos 0 
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force which is given by 

W =Fr cos 0 (1-9) 

Here vector quantities F and r are multiplied giving work W which is a 
scalar quantity. 

Now consider the torque produced by force F about point O (Fig. 1.8). 


F Sin 0 



Fig. 1.8 Torque N = r x F 

Let the force act at point P such that position vector OP = r makes angle 
0 with the direction of F. Then, the magnitude of the torque is given bv 

N = F sin 0 r or TV = Fir sin 0 (1.10) 

But the torque produces rotation which has rotational sense, clockwise 
or anticlockwise, and hence is regarded as a vector quantity. The torque 
vector is represented by means of a directed straight line perpendicular 
to the plane formed by F and r. In Fig. 1.8, torque vector N is at right 
angles to the plane of the figure and its direction is towards the reader. 
This convention is in accordance with the right-hand screw rule applied 
to the anticlockwise rotation that would be produced in the situation 
shown in Fig. 1.8. (This direction is represented by symbol © at point 
O in Fig. 1.8. The opposite direction of rotation will be shown by ® 
at the point on the axis of rotation.) 

These two illustrations show that the product of two vector quantities 
is either a scalar quantity or a vector quantity. Accordingly, we define: 
(a) a scalar product or dot product, and (b) a vector product or cross 
product of two vectors. 

(a) Scalar or Dot Product of Two Vectors 

The scalar or dot product of two vectors A and B is defined as 

A-B = AB cos 0 (1.11) 

where A and B are the scalar magnitudes of A and B and 0 is the angle 
between the two vectors. 

It is clear from Fig. 1.9, that B cos 0 is the projection of vector B along 
the direction of vector A or A cos 0 is the projection of vector A in the 
direction of vector B. Hence, we can write 

A-B = AB cos 0 = A cos 0 B = B A (1.12) 

Thus, the dot product of two vectors is commutative. This is due to the 
fact that cos (—0) = cos 0. 

Here we use the usual sign convention for the angles. Thus the angle 
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described in an anticlockwise direction is positive, while that described 
in a clockwise direction is negative. 



(a) 



Fig. 1.9 (a) Scalar or dot product of two vectors; (b) geometrical proof of the 
law of distribution for dot product: A (B + C) = A-B + A C 


In general, we can interpret the dot product of two vectors as the 
product of the scalar magnitude of one vector and the projection of the 
other vector in the direction of the first vector. 

If the angle between the two vectors is ? i.e. the two vectors A and B 
are perpendicular to each other, then 


AB = AB 


7T 

cos — = o 


(1.13) 


In this case, vectors A and B are said to be orthogonal. 

If vectors A and B are parallel (i 9 = 0) or antiparallel (6 = then 

A-B = AB or A-B = —AB * 

respectively. 

From the definition of the dot product of two vectors, we can write 
A-A = A A cos 0 = A 2 . Hence | 

(1.15) 


nee 

= VaTa =s Va 2 
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The definition of the dot product given in equation (1.11) can also be 
used to prove that the dot product is distributive (Fig. 1.9b). Thus 

A(B+ C) = AB + AC (1.16) 

Several illustrations of the dot product of two vectors can be mentioned. 
For example: work done JV = F-r, electric potential energy U = 

9 e ^ ectr i c flux <P E = J E- da, where E is the electric field inten- 

sity, d\ is the line element and da is the surface element. 

(b) Vector or Cross Product of Two Vectors 

The vector or the cross product of the two vectors A and B is vector C 
in a direction perpendicular to the plane formed by A and B and has 
magnitude AB sin 0. 

Thus, 

C = AxB = e c AB sin 0 (1.17) 

where A = |A|, B = |B|, and 6 is the angle between the directions of A and 
B. The sense of C is fixed by the sense in which the tip of a right-hand 
screw would advance if the head of such a screw is roiated from the 


C = A X B 



Fig. 1.10 The cross product of two vectors is not commutative 

direction of A to the direction of B. Thus, vectors A, B and C form a 
right-handed triad. It is obvious from Fig. 1.10, that 

A x B = —B x A (1.18) 

i.e., the cross product of two vectors is non-commutative. 

Combining equations (1.17) and (1.18) we can write 

C = AxB = -BxA = c c AB sin 6 (1.19) 

\.here e t . is' a unit vector in the direction of C and is perpendicular to the 
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plane formed by A and B. Magnitude of the product of A and B, 

viz. AB sin is the area of the parallelogram OPRQ formed with s.des A 
and B. This fact is, therefore, used to represent area as a vector quantity. 
If the two vectors A and B are perpendicular to each other. 


C = A X B = % c AB sin ^ = e c AB (1.20) 

If the two vectors A and B are parallel (0 = 0) or antiparallel (0 = ^ 

C = A X B = Wsin»=0 1 (ui) 

or C = A x B = e c AB sm tt = 0 3 > 

It is also obvious that A x A = 0. 

As shown in article 1.8 the vector product is distributive, i.e. if A, B 
and C are the given vectors, 

Ax(B + C) = AxB + AxC (1.22) 

Several illustrations of the cross product of two vectors can be mention¬ 
ed. For example, torque N = r x F, angular momentum L = r x p, 
magnetic force on a moving charge g 0 is F m = g 0 \ X B, . .., etc. Here, F 
is the force, p the momentum and B the magnetic induction.. 


1.5 RESOLUTION OF A VECTOR 


We have already seen that two or more vectors can be added to give a 
single resultant vector. This process is often called the composition of 
vectors. In the reverse process, called the resolution of a vector, we 4 
find two or more vectors which together would produce the same effect 
as that produced by the given vector. These vectors are then called the 
components of the given vector. 



Fig. U. Resolution of a vector into two components A, and A, in 

a plane containing A 

Consider vector A (Fig. 1.1 IV Let nc .. . . . . „ 

A along any two directions along which we tal^ 1 p ane ^ ontainia 

For this we form the parallelogram OPRO in F TT Ts 

the diagonal. Hence vector A can be conlel' 8 ,. ’ T T°' nhc 
two vectors OP = eiA t and OQ = ^ ^combination of he 

respectively. VeC ‘° r A a '° n8 ““unit vec^S, and 
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For the magnitude of vector A we can write 

A 2 = A 2 X +A^ + lAtAiCos £POQ (1.23) 

Thus, any vector A can be expressed in terms of two components along 
any two reference lines in the plane containing A. Unit vectors ej and £2 
serve as reference or coordinate axes in two dimensions. The process 
described above can be generalised to three dimensions by introducing 
the third unit vector £3 which will obviously not be in the plane of ei 
and e 2 . 

The coordinate axes just mentioned are called the oblique coordinate 
axes. These are found to be rather inconvenient. In a special case, the 
unit vectors ej and £2 are taken to be perpendicular to each other. Then, 
we have 

A 2 = A\ + A\ (1.24) 

In this case, the coordinate system is said to be orthogonal. The carte¬ 
sian coordinate system (Fig. 1.12) of mutually perpendicular axes is an 
orthogonal coordinate system. 

z 



Fig. 1.12 Unit vectors i, j, k in a right-handed cartesian coordinate system 

We follow the usual practice of denoting the unit vectors along the x, 
y and z-axes by i, j and k respectively. Then, vector A can be written as 

A = iA x + ]A y + kA g (1.25) 

where A x , A y and A 2 are the projections of vector A along the x, y and 
z-axes respectively. 

Any vector in the three-dimensional space can be expressed in terms 
of unit vectors i, j and k. Hence, unit vectors i, j and k are said to 
span the whole space. Secondly, unit vectors i, j and k are said to be 
linearly independent. This is because any vector equation of the form 

A = iA t + j A 2 + k A 3 = 0 
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will mean A x = 0, A 2 = 0 and Ai = 0. For a given set ol unit vectors 
i, j, k, we will not be able to express any vector, say i/fj, along i as a sum 
of two vectors along the directions of j and k. Unit vectors i, j and k 
arc said to form the basis of the three-dimensional space. 

From Fig. 1.12, we can write in an orthogonal coordinate system 

A = V'Al + A 2 y + Aj (1.26) 

which is simply the three-dimensional generalisation of equation (1.24). 

Quantities -f and -/ are the direction cosines /, m and n of vector 

A A A 

4 and / 2 -f m 2 -f- n 2 = 1, again gives equation (1.26). 

We shall always use a right-handed coordinate system. In this system, 

if the x-axis is turned towards the j-axis through the smaller angle ^ 

between them, the tip of the right-handed screw will advance along the 
z-axis. 

If, however, the x-axis is turned towards the j'-axis through the 
smaller angle between them and if the tip of the left-handed screw 

Z 2 




Fig. 1.13 (a) Right-handed coordinate system; (b) lert-handed coordinate system. 

advances in the direction of the z-axis, the system is called the left-handed 
coordinate system. These systems are shown in Fig. 1.13 it should be 
noted that these two systems cannot be made coincident by simply rotat¬ 
ing them One of the axes, i.e., the >-axis has an opposite direction and 
is said to be reflected in analogy with the similar effect observed in mirror 
reflection. 

1.6 DEFINITION OF A VECTOR IN TERMS OF 

ITS COMPONENTS 

We have defined a vector quantity as a quantity which requires magni- 
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tude (with a suitable unit) and direction for its complete specification. 
We can also define it in terms of its three components because the three 
components of a vector in a given three-dimensional coordinate system 
determine uniquely the magnitude and direction of the given vector. The 
components are arranged in the order i, j and k (or ei, e 2 and e 3 ) and 
are called base vectors. Thus, vector A is given by a set of three ordered 
numbers A x , A y and A z and is written as 

A = Ay, Ay) (1-27) 

This method of defining a vector has an obvious advantage in that we 
can generalise the concept of a vector to spaces having dimensions more 
than three. Thus, in a four-dimensional space, 

A = (A h A 2 ,A 3 ,A 4 ) (1-28) 

where suffixes 1, 2, 3 and 4 are used to indicate the orthogonal coordinate 
axes. Such a four-dimensional space is considered in the Special Theory 
of Relativity wherein time is taken as the fourth coordinate (taken imagi¬ 
nary in order to retain orthogonality) in addition to spatial coordinates 
x, y and z. 

The generalisation to n dimensions or infinite dimensions becomes neces¬ 
sary in many problems such as representation of wave vectors in quantum 
mechanics. Another advantage of such a representation is that a vector 
with n components can be represented by a column matrix and the matrix 
theory can be applied freely to express physical equations. 

In dealing with an n dimensional space, the symbol e/, where i = 1 , 2, 
3 is used for the base vectors. Then, vector A is written as 

A == (Ai, A 2i A 3 , . . ., A n ) (1-29) 

and the components, in general, may be complex. 


1.7 VECTOR ALGEBRA IN TERMS OF THE COMPONENTS 

1 . The addition or subtraction of two vectors A and B can now be 

written as - . 

A + B = i(A x + B x ) + j (Ay + By) + k (A z + B z ) (1.30) 

The result of equation (1.30) can be easily generalised for any number of 


vectors. 

2. The scalar or dot product of two vectors can be written as 

A B = A X B X + AyBy + A Z B Z 


This is because 
and 


i i=j j = k k= 1 , 
j.j = j k = k i = ... etc. = 0 


(1.31) 

(1.32) 

(1.33) 


3. 

C 


le cross product of two vectors A and B is written as 
A x B = (i A x + j Ay + k A z ) X (iB x + j B y + kB.) 
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i.e. A x B = 

i j k 

A x Ay Ai 

B x B, B, 


(1.34) 

This is because 

X 

II 

X 

j = k .< k = 0 

(1.35) 

and 

i X j = k, 
j X k = i, 

j X i = — k "I 
kxj=-» > 

(1.36) 


k x i = j, 

i X k = -j J 


It will be noticed from above that 




II 

Ik 

- A 2 B y ) ... , etc. 

(1.37) 


4. If the two vectors A and B are given by 

A = (Ai, -^2» ^3» • • • » 

and B = (Bj, B2, Bj, . . • , B n ) 

then the dot product of A and B is written as 

A-B = A\Bi -f- A2B2 + • • • "b A n B n 


= t A,B, 


(1.38) 


For equation (1.38) to be true, the base vectors which span the n- 
dimensional space must satisfy the relation, 


A A P, 

e r ey = Ojj 


(1.39) 


where S/y is the Kronecker delta symbol and is defined as 

S,y=l, if i=j ) 
and &u = 0, if i ^ j J 


(1.40; 


The notation of equation (1.40) can be used in the case of three-dimen¬ 
sional space also. 

5. The results of equation (1.36) can be written in a single equation if 
we use unit vectors e, {i = 1, 2, 3). Thus, 


e, X ey = e m * k (1.41) 

where i, j, k = 1, 2, 3. Symbol 8ijk is the permutation symbol or Levi 
Civita density. It has the meaning, 


and 


Sijk = 0, if any two of the indices 7 , j, k are equal. ' 

Cun — 1> if Uj> k form an even number of 
permutations of 1, 2, 3. 

Sijk ~ 1 > if A j» k form an odd number of 

permutations of 1, 2, 3. 


(1.42) 


Consider for example £ 321 - It can be transformed into £ 123 by the 
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following permutations, 

<?321 <£?312 £ 132 -* £l23 

Thus, the number of permutations necessary for this purpose is three , 
\.c.,jodd. Hence, £ 32l = — 1, 

Similarly, 

£122 = £113 = £233 = 0, etc. 

£ 123 = £231 = £312 = + 1 
and £l32 = £321 = £213 = - 1 

7 he values + 1 or —1 of the permutation symbol £ can be judged from 
cyclic or anticyclic order of distinct indices (/, j, k) respectively. 

In this notation of £, the cross product of two vectors is expressed as 

C = A x B = x C£tjBj) 

l 

= E e, X CjAjBj 

ij 

or C = A x B = £ Cu^A-.Bj ( 1 . 43 ) 

ijk 

1.8 SURFACE AREA AS A VECTOR 

The vector product of two vectors A and B is defined by the equation, 

C = A x B = c t AB sin 0 

But, AB sin 0 represents the area of a parallelogram whose sides are A 
and B (Fig. 1 . 14 ). Hence, we can represent the area of the parallelogram 



Fig. 1.14 Surface area as a vector 

by vector C. When thus represented, the area of the parallelogram is 
shown by means of a vector drawn at right angles to the plane of the area. 
The direction of this area vector in Fig. 1.14 is towards the reader in 
accordance with the right-hand screw rule applied to the cross product 
A x B. 

But vector C does not indicate any shape of the area. Hence, any plane 
area can be represented by a straight line whose length is proportional to 
the magnitude of the area and is drawn perpendicular to the plane of the 
area. The arrow-head is pointed in the direction of the advance of the 
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tip of right-hanu screw whose head 




Fig. 1.15a Dircc (ion of area vector 


is rotated in the direction in which 
the bounding curve is traversed 
(Fig. 1.15a). 

If the surface under consideration 
is a part of a closed figure (say a 
tetrahedron), then the area vector 
of this surface is by convention re¬ 
presented by a straight line point¬ 
ing outward, i.e., the boundary of 
each surface is supposed to be tra¬ 
versed in such a direction that, if 
the head of the right-hand screw is 
rotated in the same direction, its 
tip will advance outward. The 
vector representing the entire sur¬ 
face area of a closed surface is zero. 
This is because the projection of 
the entire surface area on any plane 
will give as much negative area 
vector as positive. 


1.9 DISTRIBUTION LAW FOR VECTOR PRODUCT 

To prove equation (1.22), let us consider the prism (Fig. 1.15b) with 
sides A, B, A + B and C. The outward vectors representing the areas of 
the faces of the prism are. 

Area PQTS => C x A, Area QRUT => C x B 
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Area PRUS => (A 4- B) x C, Area STU ^|AxB 
and Area PQR => AB x A 

The vector sum of the entire surface area of the prism is zero. Hence, 

CxA + CxB + (A + B)xC + -UxB + ABxA = 0 

By using the anticommutative nature of the vector product given by 
equation (1.18), we get 

CxA + CxB = -(A + B)xC = Cx(A + B) 
which is equation (1.22). 

1.10 DYADIC OR TENSOR OF RANK TWO 

We know that whatever be the coordinate system chosen, one number 
is sufficient to describe a scalar completely while three numbers are 
required to describe a vector completely. From this point of view, it is 
convenient to regard the scalar as a tensor of rank zero (since it has in 
three-dimensional space 3° = 1 component), while a vector is regarded as 
a tensor of rank one (since it has 3 l = 3 components). A quantity having 
3 2 = 9 components is called a tensor of rank two. Thus, in general, a 
tensor of rank n will have 3" components. 

In physics, we come across several quantities which are tensors of 
rank two. A tensor of rank two is called a dyadic or a dyad and can be 
expressed as a simple product of two vectors A and B without dot or 
cross. It has nine components given by 

AB = \\A X B X -f- ij A x B y + ik A X B 2 + ji A y B x + jj A y B y -f- jk A y B z 

ki A-B x -f- kjA s B y T kk/i! ~B : (1.44) 

Product AB is non-commutative, i.e., 

AB^BA (1.45) 

A dyadic can be dotted with vector C either from the left or from the 
right. Thus, 

C ■ (AB) = (C-A)B = (A • C)B (1.46) 

represents a vector in the direction of vector B. 

Similarly 

(AB) • C = A(B • C) = (A • C)B (1.47) 

represents a vector in the direction of vector A. 

Thus, C-(AB)*(AB).C (1.48) 

Some examples of tensors of rank two are: moment of inertia tensor, 
stress and strain tensor, energy-momentum tensor, etc. 

The term dyadic is used in older books and literature and is falling cut 
of use. 

1.11 SCALAR TRIPLE PRODUCT 

The products of three vectors are also carried out in two different ways: 
(i) a scalar triple product A (BxC), and (ii) a vector triple product 
A x (B x C). 
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, , A v n. We can write it as 

Consider scalar triple product A*( , ; k I 

i J K | 

A(BxC) = (M, + M, + M..)- 

or A ■ (B x C) = A X (B,C Z - Bfi,) + MW* ~ B * C >) 

+ A z {B x C v - B y C x ) 


B x 
C x 


By By 

C v C 2 


or 


A • (B x C) = 


A v 


( 1 . 49 ) 

( 1 . 50 ) 


A x Ay A z 
B x By By 

, Cx C y C 2 

We can regroup the right-hand side of equation (1.49) to give the 
following combinations, 

A • (B x C) = B • (C X A) = C • (A x B) 

= —B (A x C) = - C-(B x A) = - A-(C X B) (1.51) 
Equation (1.51) shows that if a cyclic change is made in the sequence 
of A, B and C, the scalar triple product remains the same. But, if the 
order is anticyclic, the sign of the product is reversed. We can write 
equation (1.51) after dropping the parentheses. This is because A-B x C 
will always mean product A • (B x C). This cannot be looked upon as 
(A-B) X C, because A-B is a scalar and its cross product with C is 
meaningless. 

Equation (1.51) also shows that the cyclic or anticyclic order of vectors 
A, B and C is important and not the place of dot or cross. Thus, 

A BxC = AxB C (1.52) 

We come across the scalar triple product quite often and hence for 
convenience we can drop the dot and cross without any ambiguity. Thus 
(ABC) will mean A (B x C) and so on. 

In this notation, we can write equation (1.51) as, 

(ABC) = (BCA) = (CAB) = — (AC'B) = -(CBA) = —(ItAC) (1.53) 
Each one of these is equal to the right-hand side of equation (1.50). 

ThT^can'h tripl H pr ° d “ c * has an '"‘wasting geometrical interpretation. 
This can be understood from Fig. 1 16 in whiVVi o v i • a 

”“r.ic:.r “ *t ssst 

and C. Moreover, area vector (B?Q h”* parallelogram with sides B 

straight line drawn at right angles to the L rapresented b y means of a 

the dot product of A wfth (B f C) is give n b'y bV ® ““ C N ° W ' 

A (B x C) = [projection of A on (B x C)1 v farea 
But, the projection of A 

distance between the two opposite faces nf height or the perpendicular 

A (B X C) = height* of ^Z^*?**** 1 - ^ 

b a s P ^ allelo P 1 Ped x area of the 
base of the parallelogram 
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(ABC) = volume of the parallelopiped (1.55) 

If (ABC) = 0, the volume of the parallelopiped is zero. In that case 
either xme or more of the vectors are zero or if all the vectors are non¬ 
zero, they are coplanar. Hence, for three non-zero vectors A, B and C to 
be coplanar, we have the condition 

(ABC) = 0 (1.56) 

A'BxC 

Volume of the parallelopiped 



Now, any face of the parallelopiped can be taken as the base. Hence, 
the expressions 

A (B x C) = B • (C x A) = C (A x B) 
represent the same volume. In these expressions, the cyclic order is 
maintained. Hence, the volume of the parallelopiped has a positive sign. 
If the cyclic order is not maintained, we get a negative sign for the volume. 
Scalar quantities like this, in which the sign of the quantity depends upon 
proper cyclic order of the component vectors are referred to as pseudo¬ 
scalars. This point is discussed in greater details in article 1.16. 

1.12 RECIPROCAL VECTORS 

The concept of the reciprocal vectors is very often used in the dis¬ 
cussion of reciprocal lattice in solid state physics. 

Let us resolve vector V into three components along three non-coplanar 
oblique axes (Fig. 1,17). Let a, b and c form the oblique coordinate 
axes, which are non-orthogonal. Note that the non-orthogonal base 
vectors a, b and c need not necessarily be the unit vectors. Such vectors 
are used in crystallography, in problems dealing with propagation of 
waves through solids, etc. 

Any vector V can now be written as 

V = V a * + V b b + V c c 


(1.57) 
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where V n 


v and y € arc the components of vector Valong the direction, 


• i •, t u„ ivisis of a, b, c. The coordinate avr. 0 

of a, b and c respectively in the l 2 2 Xts 

being non-orthogonal, V 2 Va + ^ 



Fig. 1.17 Resolution of a vector along the oblique 1 axes 


Wc now define a set of three vectors A, B and C called reciprocal 
vectors of the set a, b, c by the expressions 


A = 


b x c 


B 


c x a 


and C = 


a x b 


(1.58) 


(abc)’ " (abc) (abc) 

From the definitions themselves, it can be seen that A is perpendicular 
to the plane formed by b and c and the magnitude of A is proportional 
to 1 /a. 

It is also clear from the definitions themselves that 

a-A = b-B = C'C = 1 (1.59) 

and Ab = Ac = Ba = Be = Ca = Cb = 0 (1.60) 

Let us now express any vector P in terms of reciprocal vectors. This 
gives 

P = P A k - 4 - P b B + p € c ( 1 . 61 ) 

where P A , P D and P c are the .components of P along the directions of A, 
B and C respectively. 

The dot product of V and P gives 

VP = + nb + K.CHP.A + P„B + p c C) 

VP = v « p « + KPb + V C P C (1.62) 

If, further, V sP , V-P = v\ then equatton (1.62) becomes 

y2 = y J' A + v b r B + v,v c (i,63) 

Although we have obtained the c>,™« 
equation (1.31). the components of two v f “' n \ for the dot P rod,,ct as !" 
different coordinate systems. rS V »"d I’ are now taken in 


or 
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From Ihc definitions of reciprocal vectors it is obvious that an ortho¬ 
gonal set of unit vectors is its own reciprocal set. 

1.13 VECTOR TRIPLE PRODUCT 

The vector product of three vectors A, B and C is written as A x (Bx C). 
In such a product we cannot change the sequence of terms nor the posi¬ 
tion of parenthesis. 

The geometrical aspects of the vector triple product E = A x (B x C) 
arc shown in Fig. 1.18. Vector D = (B x C) is perpendicular to the plane 
formed by vectors B and C. Hence, vector E — A x (B x C) is perpendi¬ 
cular to the plane formed by vectors A and D=(Bx C). Thus, vector 
E = A x (B x C) will lie in the plane formed by vectors B and C and 
further in that plane it will be perpendicular to vector A (Fig. 1.18). 



Similarly, vector (A x B) x C will lie in the plane formed by vectors A 
and B and in that plane it will be perpendicular to vector C. Thus, 

A X (B x C) ^ (A x B) x C (1.64) 

Since, in general, vector E = Ax(B x C) lies in the plane formed by 
vectors B and C, we can write 

E = A x (B x C) = wB + nC (1.65) 

provided that vectors B and C are non-collinear. The quantities m and n 
used in equation (1.65) are scalar quantities to be determined. 

But, E is also perpendicular to A and hence its dot product with A will 
be zero. Thus, 

AE = 0 = m(A-B) + n(A-C) (1.66) 


m _ —n _ 

A^C “ AJJ ~ P 

Now, equation (1.65) can be written as 

E = A x (B x C) = />{B(A-C) - C(A-B)} 

To determine p , let us consider a case in which 

A = i A x + i A y + kA *> B = iB * and C = ic * + i c r 


(1.67) 


( 1 . 68 ) 
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Tn this case, we have 

A x (B x C) = (i A x + i A y + kAX kB * Cy 
= - j A x B x C y + \AyB x C y 
= \B X {A X C X + AyCy) - (i C x + j C y ){A x B x ) 


= B(A-C) - C(A:B) (1.69) 

This shows that p = 1 and the vector triple product can be expanded as 
A X (B X C) = B(A-C) — C(A-B) (1.70) 

This is the most important identity for expansion of the vector triple 
product. This expansion may be remembered by the ‘back-cab’ (BAC - 
CAB) rule. 

The expansion can be better remembered by the statement, 


‘ Vector' 
triple 
product 


/Second\ 
(vector ) 


Dot product of' 
first and 
third vectors 


_ /Third \ 
\ vector/ 


Dot product of 
first and 
second vectors 

(1.71) 


We can also prove that 

(A x B) x C = B(A - C) — A(B • C) (1.7.2) 

The results of equations (1.70) or (1.72) can also be obtained by the 
straight-forward expansions of the product in terms of the cartesian 
components. 


1.14 ROTATIONAL QUANTITIES AS VECTORS 

Two linear displacements Xj and x 2 can be added vectorially and the 
vector addition is commutative, i.e., Xi + x 2 = x 2 + Xj. The rotation and 


z 



Fig 1.19 


Addition of finite 


rotations 


is not commutative 
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otlici rotational quantities derived from it may also be treated as vector 
quantities. The addition of such two vector quantities should, however, 
be commutative. Fig. 1.19 shows Unit the addition of two finite rotations, 
&i =90 and 0 2 — 90°, does not yield the same result when the sequence 
0 2 + 0i is followed instead of the sequence 0, -f- 02- The body which is 
subjected to these two finite rotations is not found to be in the same final 
state. Hence, finite rotations cannot be regarded as vector quantities. If, 
however, we go on reducing the angle of rotation and rotate the body 
about the axes whose directions are nearly 
the same, then we shall see that, for very 
small rotations dfl, and A0 2 , the addition 
will be commutative. 

To represent infinitesimal rotation as a 
vector we draw a straight line along the axis 
of rotation, (i) the length of which is pro¬ 
portional to the magnitude of the angle of 
rotation, and (ii) the arrowhead points in 
the direction of advancement of the tip of 
the right-hand screw (Fig. 1.20). 

Let us now consider some relationships between the angle of rotation 

and the corresponding linear vector quanti¬ 
ties. Suppose that particle P is moving along 
the circumference of a circle and moves from 
P to Q in time At such that LPCQ = A0. 
This infinitesimal rotation AO about the axis 
OC (see Fig. 1.21) is represented by vector 
CA. Let r and r -f- Ar be the position vectors 
of points P and Q with respect to origin O 
taken on the axis of rotation. Then, linear 
displacement of the particle is PQ = At. 
Angle of rotation Ad and linear displacement 
Ac are related by 

Ar = A0xr (1.73) 

where AO is represented by means of a vector 
as described above. 

Let us now consider two successive rota¬ 
tions A0 t and A0 2 of the particle (not shown 
in the figure). Here the particle moves through 
dr, from its original position r by performing rotation d0, followed by 
second displacement Ar 2 from position r + A r, by performing rotation A0 2 . 
Then, corresponding linear displacements are given by 

A r, = A0 t x r 

and Ac 2 = A0 2 X (r + dr,) 

The final position vector after two rotations is given by 


A 



Fig. 1.21 Relation between 
linear displacement and 
rotation and angular 
displacement 


2 


t 



X x" 


Fig. 1.20 Representation of 
rotation as a vector 
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r + Ar l2 = r + Jrj ■+• dr 2 

= r + J0rX r -M0 2 X (r + ^r x ) 

or r + dr 12 = r + (AOi + d0 2 ) X r 0>74) 

after neglecting the second-order infinitesimal quantities. This approxi¬ 
mation, in fact, allows us to represent small angular displacement by 
vectors. 

If we reverse the sequence of infinitesimal rotations, i.e. if we displace 
the particle first through Ar 2 from its position r by rotating through A0 2 
followed by displacement from the position r Ar 2 by rotating 
through A$i, we get 

r -f- At 2 i = r -J- At 2 T At 2 

= r + A0 2 x r + A0 { X (r + Ar 2 ) 

or r + Ar 2l = r + (A0 2 + A0 t ) x r (1-75' 

Since, Ar l2 = Ar 2l , the addition A0 { -f AO 2 is the same as A0 2 + AQ V 
Thus, the addition of infinitesimal angular displacements is commutative 

Thus, infinitesimal angular displacement is a vector quantity. Thi: 
immediately leads us to the definition of angular velocity vector. Divid¬ 
ing angular displacement AO by At and finding the limit as At tends tc 
zero, we get 


,. AO dO 
to — Iim — = — 
At ->o At dt 


(i.76; 


Equation (1.76) states that the angular velocity is the rate of change 
of angular displacement with respect to time. Angular velocity vectoi 
<o is in the direction of AO. 

Dividing both sides of equation (1.73) by At and finding the limit as A, 
tends to zero, we get 


lim -r- = lim 

J/->0 At At->0 


AO 

At 


X r 


i.e. v = to x r ( 1 . 77 ' 

It should be noted that other rotational quantities, such as angulai 
momentum L, torque N, etc., are also regarded as vector quantities. 
They are represented in a similar manner. These quantities are related 
to their linear analogues by the relations 

, L = r x p 

and N = rxF (1.78) 

where the symbols have their usual meanings. 


1.15 ROTATION OF COORDINATE AXES 

Consider a rotation of the x and y axes about the z axis (Fig. 1.22). 
Then, any point P(x, y, z) will have to be written as P(x\ y, z). The 
new coordinates ot point P will be related to its original coordinates by 
the relations: 
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and 


x = x cos 9 + y sin 9 
y = —x sin 9 + y cos 9 • 

I 

z = Z 



Fig. 1.22 Rotation of the coordinate axes about the z-axis 


(1.79) 


These relations can be conveniently written in the matrix form 


"V"’ 


y 

/ 

Z 


°1 

o 


cos 9 sin 9 
—sin 9 cos 9 

0 0 lj 

This matrix equation can be written in a compact form by using 


(1.80) 



r— /—i 

X 




cos 9 

sin 9 

0~ 

/ 

r = 

/ 

y 

, r = 

y 

and R(6) = 

— sin 9 

cos 9 

0 


JZ _ 


JZ _ 


0 

0 

1_ 


(1.81) 


Then, equation (1.80) becomes 

r'= /?(0)r (1.82) 

and represents the change of the position vector from r to r' under the 
rotation of coordinate axes represented by R(9). The matrix R(9) is, 
therefore, called a transformation matrix and is regarded as an operator. 
It operates on r and changes it to r'. 

The transformation-of r to r' can be obtained in two ways. We can 
rotate the coordinate axes through angle 9 as mentioned above and get 
r\ In this case, point P is held fixed and the axes are rotated (Fig. 1.22). 

We can also transform r to r' by keeping the coordinate axes fixed and 
rotating position vector r through angle 9 in the opposite sense (Fig. 1.23). 

Thus, equation (1.82) can also be interpreted as equivalent to rotation 
of position vector r to r' when a matrix operator R(9) operates on it. 
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Y 



Fig. 1.23 Rotation of position vector r in the xy-plane through angle 6 is 
equivalent to rotation of the xy-axes about the r-axis'through 
angle 6 in the opposite direction 


Operator R(6) has some interesting properties. For example, when 
0 = 0°, i.e. when there is no rotation, the determinant of R( 0°) is 

1 0 0 


R(6 = 0°) = 


0 1 0 
0 0 1 


= 1 


Now, consider 


R, = 


In that case 


-10 0 
0-1 0 
0 0-1 

r' = J?,r = — r 




(1.83) 


(1.84) 


(1.85) 


Thus, the effect of operator i?, is to change the signs of all the components 
of position vector r. Thus*-*-— x, y -> — y and z-> — z. This opera¬ 
tion is called inversion or space reflection. In this operation all the co¬ 
ordinate axes are reflected at the origin (Fig. 1.24). The coordinate 
system obtained by inversion of a right-handed coordinate system is a 
left-handed coordinate system. It should be noted that even a reflection 
of one of the axes changes a right-handed coordinate system into a left- 
handed coordinate system. The two coordinate systems can never be 
made coincident simply by rotations. Thus, the transition from a right- 
handed coordinate system to a left-handed coordinate system is not 
the physical rotation in the usual sense of the word. Hence, it is termed 
as improper rotation. Thus, when R(6) = — 1, the rotation is called the 
improper rotation. Naturally when R(0) = 1, the rotation is a proper 
rotation. 
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In modern physics, the concept of parity is very essential. A physical 
quantity is said to have odd parity if the quantity changes the sign under 
an inversion of the coordinate system. Conversely, a physical quantity is 


2 




Fig. 1.24 Inversion or space reflection of axes 

said to have an even parity if the quantity remains invariant under an 
inversion of the coordinate axes. The quantities like displacement, 
momentum, force, etc. have odd parity while angular displacement, 
angular momentum, torque, etc. have even parity. 

It can be seen that the inversion of only two axes is a proper rotation. 
This is because the reflected axes can be made to coincide with the 
original axes by a rotation of 180° about the third axis. 

1.16 PSEUDOVECTORS AND PSEUDOSCALARS 

We have come across two types of quantities in Physics. Velocity, 
acceleration, etc. are quantities wherein direction is clearly indicated by 
the direction of motion of the particle or the system. Other types of 
quantities such as angular velocity, angular momentum, etc., are rotational 
quantities and their direction does not indicate the direction of rotation 
of the body. A rotating body has a well-defined axis of rotation; how¬ 
ever, the sense or direction of rotation, i.e., clockwise or anticlockwise 
depends on the side the observer looks at the rotation from. In our 
definition of cross product of two vectors or in representing rotation or 
area as a vector, we have chosen the right-hand screw rule quite arbitrarily 
We could have chosen the left-hand screw rule to represent these quanti¬ 
ties without affecting the physics of the situation. Use of right-hand 
screw rule leads us to the right-handed coordinate system, while the left- 
hand screw rule leads us to the left-handed coordinate system. 

We have seen that the behaviour of different physical quantities is 
different under inversion. The vector quantities like displacement, force, 
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are called the polar vectors. Vector 

etc. which change sign under inversion re main invariant under 

quantities, such as angular velocty torq-, - , or pseudo- 

inversion. Such vector quantities are cal 

vectors. 


Such vector 


r 0 vjc rcaV the y-axis) of a right-handed 

Consider the reflection of one^ax ^ ^ yjz , he xz . p | a ne. Then 

coordinate system in t e p improper rotation is called a mirror 

we get a left-handed sys em. vector parallel to the y-axis 

reflection (Fig. 1.25). In such a a ndz-axes do not change 

changes the sign while vectors parallel 

their signs. 



Now, let us examine the cross product of a and b in the mirror reflec¬ 
tion. The sense of c = a x b is obtained by using the right-hand screw 
rule. The mirror reflection of a and b is unchanged. Naturally, the 
cross product of a' and b\ viz. c' will also be unchanged. That is why 
neither angular momentum L = r x p nor torque N = r x F change their 
sign under a mirror reflection. Thus, the cross product of two polar 
vectors gives a pseudovector As the nature of a polar vector is totally 
different from that of a pseudovector, we do not come across equations in 
physics in which a polar vector is equated to a pseudovector 

The dot product of vectors A and B is a scalar quantity 'say S This 
will remain unchanged under a mirmr 4 € 

or axial vectors. Such a scalar quIntUv^ ? lf b °I h A and B are P° laf 
such as volume are pseudoscalars as menf ^ SCa | ar ' But ’ q uant,t,e * 
of A and B, one is a polar vector and th ? arBer * Furt her, if 011 

dot product S will change sign under a ® 0 is a pseudovector, their 

quantity is called a pseudoscalar It ” 1,rr ° r re ^ ect ‘ on * Such a scalar 
expressions equating a scalar with °^ v * ous that we cannot have 

a pseudoscalar. 
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QUESTIONS 

1 . Why can an infinitesimal rotation be represented as a vector, whereas 
a finite rotation cannot ? 

2. A rotation is characterised by a magnitude (the angle of rotation) and 
a direction (axis). Prove that vectors representing finite rotations 
are not commutative with respect to addition. 

3. Suppose that ei, £2 and £3 do not form an orthogonal system. Now 
show that a component A ( is not the projection of A on e, (i = 1, 2, 3). 

4. Show that I = ii jj -f kk works as a unit diad. 

5. Why does a mirror reflection reverse left and right (lateral inversion); 
but leave upward and downward direction unchanged ? 

6 . Show that the cross product of two pseudovectors is a pseudovector. 

7. If /,, and are the direction cosines of A, and l 2 , m 2 and n 2 those 
of B, show that 

cos 6 = lj 2 -f m l m 2 -f 11 ^ 2 . 
where 9 is the angle between A and B. 

8 . Why is the scalar product of two vectors A and B defined as AB cos 9 
and not by some other expression ? 

9. Why is thr vector product of two vectors A and B defined as 
C = A x B = n AB sin 9 and not by some other expression ? 

10 . Give the geometrical interpretation of scalar triple product. 

11. Prove that A x (B x C) = B(A-C) — C(A-B) by expanding each 
vector into its rectangular cartesian components. 

12. Show that an orthogonal set of unit vectors is its own reciprocal set. 

13. What is meant by proper and improper rotations ? Give examples 
of each. 

14. Explain the terms ‘pseudoscalar’ and ‘pseudovector’. Give illustra¬ 
tions of a true scalar, true vector, pseudoscalar and pseudovector. 

j , 

15. Explain the term ‘parity’. 

16. (a) Prove that if A and B are non-collinear, then the equation 

xA + _yB = 0 implies x = y = 0. 

(b) Prove that, if A, B and C are non-collinear, then the equation 
xA -f ;'B + zC = 0 implies x = y = z = 0. 

17. Show that a volume is a pseudoscalar quantity. 

18. If we use the left-hand screw rule to represent a vector obtained 
by a cross product of two vectors, will the formula for vector triple 
product change ? Explain. 
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problems 

The cross product of two vectors is P^P““ £ 

vectors. If A X (B X C) = D, to whtch of A, B and C, perpend, 

cular? 

Each pair of vectors defines a plane. In which plane o 
(i) A x (B x C) and (ii) (A X B) X (C X D) te . 

What can you conclude about A if 

(i) A • (B x C) = 0 and (ii) Ax(BxC) = 0? 

Vectors A, B and C are drawn from a common point and their heads 
form a plane. Show that AxB + BxC + CxAts perpend,cular 
to this plane. 

Prove that 

A X (B x C) + B X (C X A) + C X (A X B) = 0. 

Prove that 

A x B x (C X D) = (B• D)(A X C) - (B-C)(A X D). 

Prove that 

(A x B) • (B x C) X (C X A) = (ABC) 2 . 

Prove that 

A (BCD) - B(CDA) + C(DAB) - D(ABC) = 0. 

Prove that 

ABC 
FA F B F C 
G A G B G C 

Prove that 

A x [(F x B) x (G x C)] + B x [(F x C) x (G x A)] 

+ C x [(F x A) x (G x B)] = 0. 

Expand (A x B) -(C x D) x (E x F). 

Prove that 

(A X P BxQ C x R) + (A x Q B x R CxP) 

+ (A X R B x P C x Q) = 0. 

Prove that 

(A X B) • (C X D) + (B x C) • (A x D) — (C x A) • (B X D) = 0 . 

Prove that 

(A + B + C) x (B X C)-C = (ABC). 

Given. F x F y p»» F g = 0, r — \/.x 2 y 2 nnd n is a c011 

tant, prove that F represents a tangent to the circle about the °rig in 
in the xj'-plane. 


(ABC)(F x G) = 
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16. By using the unit vectors 

p = i cos 9 + j sin 9 
q = i cos <f> — j sin ^ 
an d r = i cos (j> + j sin (f>, 

prove the familiar trigonometric results 

sin (0 -f- <f>) = sin 6 cos + cos 9 sin (f> 
cos (9 -j- (f>) = cos 9 cos ^ — sin 9 sin <f> 
sin (9 — <f>) = sin 9 cos <f> — cos 9 sin <f> 
ar, d cos (9 — <j>) = cos 9 cos 0 + sin 9 sin <f>. 

17. Derive sine law, 

sin a __ sin p sin y 
~A~ T~ ~ ~~C ~' 

where a, f3 and y are respectively the angles opposite to vectors A, B 
and C which form a triangle. 

18. Obtain the cosine law. 

19. The Lorentz force due to magnetic induction B on charge q moving 
with velocity v is given by 

F = q(\ x B). 

The forces lor various orientations of the velocity are 
for v = i, F = q( 2k - 4j) 
for v = j, F = q(4i - k) 
and for v = k, F = <?(j — 2i) 

Find magnetic induction B from this data. 

20. Show that any arbitrary vector A can be expanded as 

A = e(A • e) + e x (A x e), 

where e is a unit vector in some fixed direction. What is the 
geometrical significance of the two terms in the expansion? 

21. Any vector can be expressed in terms of three non-coplanar vectors 
a, b and c (a b x c # 0). The reciprocal vectors are defined as 

bxc _ exa .„ axb 


A = 


B = 


and C = 


a b x c’ a b x c 

Show that 

(a) A a B-b = C c = 1 

(b) A b = A c = B a = B e = C a = C b = 0 

1 


ab x c 


(c) A • (B x C) = 


a•(b x c) 


. B x C 

(d) a = aTHTc etc ' 

22. Show that 

( a ) 5^ Cljk &ij = 0 
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(b) E S m Sm = 2S " 

jTk 

( c ) S Gijk = 6 

i.J.k 

23. Show that 

(ABC) = (A-BxC) = ^ €ijk A i B J C k 

24. Evaluate the sum 


^ Sljk&lmk 

by considering the result for all possible combinations of i, j t / } 
viz., i=j, i = /, / = w, y = /, j = »i, / = m* i ^ 1 ox m and j 
or m. Note that this contains 81 terms. 

Show that 

^ SijkStmk ~ Sifijm ~~ 

and use this result to prove that 

A x (B x C) = (A C)B - (A-B)C 

25. Use Levi-Civita density to prove the identity 

(A x B) x (C x D) = C(ABD) - D(ABC) 


2 

Vector Analysis 


In this chapter, we shall discuss the operations of differentiation and 
integration of vectors. These concepts will then be utilized in defining 
the gradient of a scalar point function and the divergence and curl of 
a vector point function. Gauss’ and Stokes’ theorems are then considered. 
In order to avoid digression in this text book of mechanics, the topic of 
curvilinear coordinates, which is important in vector analysis, has been 
included in Appendix A. 

2.1 DIFFERENTIATION OF A VECTOR WITH 
RESPECT TO A SCALAR 

Consider a vector A which is a continuous function of some scalar 
variable, say t. Then 

A he A(0 (2.1) 

As t changes to t + At, the vector undergoes changes in its magnitude 
and direction. Let this change be denoted by A + JA. In Fig. 2.1, OP 



Fig. 2.1 PQ represents increment JA in A as t changes to t + At 
represents A while OQ represents A + AA. Then, by the law of addition 
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of vectors, PQ represents increment AA in vector A as / changes by 

amount At. , . . , „ 

Then, the derivative of vector A with respect to scalar is defined by 

the equation 

"-Hm^-li®02, 

(it J/->0 At At -*0 

It is clear from Fig. 2.1 that as / changes, thfc tip of the vector A^races 
out curve 5. Since, AA is represented by PQ, the derivative ~ is a 
vector whose direction is the limiting direction of AA as At —> 0. In other 
words, the direction of lies along the tangent to the curve at point 

P. 

The following equations, which can be proved very easily from the first 
principles, state the various rules of differentiation of a vector with res¬ 
pect to a scalar variable. 


dV , dV x 


d_V_ z 

-dI = 1 ~dT + 1 -dI +k dt 
Jt (CV) ” dt y + dt 


where c is a scalar function of t. 


^(A±B) = §±f 


dt 


i ( A.^-".B + A.^ 


dB 


dt 


dt 


dt 


(2.3) 

(2.4) 

(2.5) 

(. 2 . 6 ) 


Equation (2.6) gives, when A = B, 


l(A' 4 ) = jW 


dt 


i.e. 


or 


O K dA dA 

2A‘~r- = 2A ~ 
dt dt 

dt~ A dt 


(2.7) 


In a special case, when A is a vector of constant magnitude, we have 


^1 = 0. Hence, A-~ = 0. This shows that vector — is perpendi* 


dA 


dA 


dt 


dt 


dt 


cular to vector A. This situation is observed when a particle moves on 
the surface of a sphere. In that case, the velocity of the particle, i.c.> (ft 
is always perpendicular to radius vector r. 

^(AxB)-"xB + a xf- ( 2 ' 8) 

Since the cross product is non-commutative, the sequence of vector 5 
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n each term in equation (2.8) cannot be reversed. 

I, t A '< B X C)J = §.(B x C) + A-(" X c) + A.(b X §) (2.9)' 

~ [A x(B x C)] = ^ x (B x C) + A x x cj + A x (b x ' 

( 2 . 10 ) 

Thus it is observed that the differentiation in vector analysis follows' 
he same rules as in differential calculus. The only difference is that of 
;he non-commutative property of the vector product of two or more 
vectors. 

2.2 DIFFERENTIATION WITH RESPECT TO TIME- 

COMPUTATION OF VELOCITY AND ACCELERATION 

• Consider a particle tracing out some trajectory in space (Fig. 2.2a). 
Tet OP = r represent the position vector of the particle referred to some 



Fig. 2.2a Trajectory of particle P 

origin O. As the particle moves along the curve, position vector r is 
found to change with respect to time. 

Thus, r is a continuous function of time 
(Fig. 2.2b). 

Differentiating r w.r.t. t, we get velo¬ 
city v as 

dr 


v = r = 


dt 


( 2 . 11 ) 


Further, differentiating v w.r.t. t, we get 
acceleration a as 

=> = v = "r=£l (212) 

To describe the motion of a particle in 
the three-dimensional space, we nor¬ 
mally use the rectangular cartesian 



Fig. 2.2b Displacement of a 
particle from P to Q 
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(2.13) 


coordinate system. Then, 

r = I* + j \y + kz 

Hence, v = i* + | 

and a ~ 'I "t niane for instance the motion 

To describe the motion of a particle m, »pi . , 0 u!e p , ane , 

of a particle in a central force field, it is convu -article in 

coordinates. In a central force field, the force acting °n th> part,el 

directed along the radius vector towards a ««dI pot ^ d ^ ^ ^ 
coordinate system, the position of the particle P . .. , 

radius vector r and angle 0 that it makes with a nolarcoorH - 

axis as in Fie. 2.3). Coordinates r and 0 are called the plane polar coord,- 


Y 



nates of point P and are related to its cartesian coordinates x and y b; 
the formulae, 

x = r cos 0 and y = r sin 0 (2.14) 

The unit vectors for plane polar coordinates are defined by the follow¬ 
ing general statement. A unit vector corresponding to a particular coordi¬ 
nate lies along the direction in which position vector r changes when that 
coordinate is increased by an infinitesimal amount , the other coordinate 
being unchanged. 


Thus, the unit vectors can be expressed as follows: 

(0 = const) 


^ .dr dr 

e r = hm —j— = — 
o dr dr 


zv ,. dr 1 ar 

e '=i™-rr«=Fe» (-■ = const) 

Equations (2.15a) and (2.16a) can also be written as 

^ drl\dr 


(2.15a) 

(2.16?) 






and 
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iespectively. 


/v __ dr I dr 

~Fol Fe 


(2.16b) 


Position vector r can be written in terms of plane polar coordinates as, 


r = rc r (2.17) 

Unit vectors e r and e 9 are not constant vectors because the directions 
of these vectors change continuously as the particle moves along the 
curve. 

We can express position vector r in terms of its cartesian components 
x and y as 


r = ix + j y 

From Fig. 2.3 and equation (2.14), we have 

x = r cos 9 and y = r sin 9 

Hence, r = i/* cos 9 + j r sin 9 (2.18) 

Using equations (2.15a), (2.16a) and (2.18), we get 

e r = i cos 9 + j sin 9 (2.19) 

and e 9 = — i sin 9 + j cos 9 (2.20) 

Equations (2.19) and (2.20) show that both e r and e„ are functions of 
9. Further, e r c 9 = 0. From this we see that e r and e fl must be per¬ 
pendicular to each other since e r # 0 and e* # 0. Thus, the plane polar 

coordinates form an orthogonal coordinate system. Here vector e r is 
radial and e f is transverse. 

As the position of a particle changes with time, unit vectors e r and e fl 
must also change with time. Differentiating equations (2.19) and (2.20) 
with respect to 9 , wc get 

^ = — i sin 9 + j cos 9 = e tf (2.21) 

and = — i cos 0 — j sin 0 = — e r (2.22) 


Differentiating equation (2.17) with respect to time we get 

(h d . /s. dr ^ de r 

''= r = S = S (re ' ) = 5? e ' + r ^ 


dt 


dr ^ dc r d9 

= T t *' + r -di>7rt 


Hence, by using equation (2.21), 

v = / e r -F r9 Co (2.23) 

This shows that the radial component of the velocity is given by 
r r = r while the transverse or angular component of the velocity is given 
by r 0 — r9. Component v a arises on account of the change in the direc- 
tion of position vector r. ' 
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« n ?Tl with respect 
Differentiating equation (2.25) 

_ J .A 

d l 

dt 


• ^ - re + 

a = v = jT 2 — ' e ' r 


or 


to time, we get, 

- A A d *' 

d Jl + ide g + r'0e 9 + rd «/, 

n .,£* ++ '*> + '*W7R 

= ' e r +' </0 <// 

= rt , + fit. + **. + ^ 

„ = ( r - rfi 2 )S, + (rg + 2f$)i, (2 ' 24) 

* t „jjoi nnd transverse acceleration as 
From equation (2.24), we get the radial and tra _ 

a , = r-rd 2 and a, = r« + ■«« 

The term rO 2 = (» 2 /0 represents thecentri^ta^acce^le^iono^a^p^ic^ 
performing a uniform circular mot.on = constant and hence , _ 0 . 
stant, and hence r -■= 0 and / — U, ana 
Thus, for a particle performing uniform circular motion, 

a, = _ r ^ = -e 2 /r ( 2 - 25 ) 

is the centripetal acceleration of the particle and there is no transverse 
acceleration. 

The calculations of velocity and acceleration in terms of the spherical 
polar coordinates and cylindrical polar coordinates are given in Appendix A. 

2.3 INTEGRATION OF VECTORS 

The usual procedures of integral calculus can be directly applied to 
vector integration. In general, a vector integral can be converted into 
scalar integrals and, in turn, these can be evaluated by the usual methods. 

(a) Line Integral 

In physics, we often come across integrals of the type 

J 0 dr, J V-dr and | V x dr 

where 0 = 0(x, y, z) is a scalar point function representing a scalar field, 
while V = V(x, y, z) is a vector point function representing a vector field 
and c is some contour along which the integration is to be carried out. 
We can write these integrals as, 

f. * * = 1 f. * 2) dx + i | ®(*. y, 2) dy + k f <I>(x, y, 2) dz 

f f / < 2 - 20) 

J. V -* " J. ^ * 2) * + J. 7 . z)dy+\ V,( X , y, 2) 1/2 

* /n 


Jvxd r = i \^x, y , z)d ^ nxt y ^ dy] 

+ ’L lV ^ X ’ y ' z) dx ~ K ( ( X , V; 2 ) 

+ k 1 l nx ' y> Z) dy - F,(x, y, 2 ) dx] 


(2.27) 


(2.28 


and 
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Note that i, j and k are constant unit vectors, i.e. their magnitude and 
directions do not depend upon position vector r and hence these are taken 
out of integration sign. The integrals on the right-hand sides of equa¬ 
tions (2.26), (2.27) and (2.28) can be evaluated by the usual rules of inte¬ 
gration. Thus, the integral with respect to x can be evaluated only if we 
know the dependence of y and z on x. In other words, contour c along 
which the integration is to be carried out must be known. 

If, in equation (2.26), 0=1, then the integral 



simply represents the displacement from A to B where A and B are the 
starting and end points, respectively, of curve c (Fig. 2.4). 


dr 



Fig. 2.4 Path of a particle at r along curve c from A to B 


(b) Surface Integral 

We have already seen that a plane surface area can be represented as 
a vector quantity. The area vector is represented by a directed straight 
line at right angles to the plane of the area and its sense depends upon 
the sense in which the bounding curve is described (Fig. 2.5). In physics, 
we come across surface integrals of the type 

f 0 da, f \‘tltr, and [ V xd<r 



Fig. 2.5 Plane surface area as a vector 
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where <P and V are scalar and vector point functions respectively, and 
do is an element of the given surface o over which the integrals are to 
evaluated. As in the case of line integrals, these integrals are written in 
the scalar form and then evaluated term by term by applying the usual 
rules of integration. 

The surface integral j* V -do is interpreted as a flow or flux of vector 

V through surface o. In order to be able to evaluate these surface 
integrals, the nature of the surface needs to be specified. 

Illustration: To evaluate J V do over the surface of a cylinder 
(Fig. 2.6) x 2 +y 2 = a 2 and z = h if V = ix + jy + kz. 



Fig. 2.6 Cylinder x* + >* = a* of height h 
The unit normal vector on the curved surface is given by 

ft = + iy 

V x 2 + y 2 

Hence, V • n = ?- 2 —- 2 = Vx 2 + y 2 = a 

vr + y 2 

Hence, the surface integral over the curved surface is 

\.d(T=\ V-n do — a I do = a x 2nah = 2na 2 h 

Jo JO J a 

To find the contribution of the top and the bottom surfaces to the 
total surface integral we note that, 

for the bottom surface, n = —k and 2 = 0 
and. for the top surface, n = k and z — h 

Thus, J V-da = - £ (ix + j>>) k do = 0, for the bottom surface, 
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and I V • do = 1 V -,k do = h I do = Ima 2 , for the top surface. 
J ° JO J (7 

Hence, j* Y * do = 3 tt a 2 h over the entire surface of the cylinder. 


(c) Volume Integral 

A volume integral of a vector point function is simpler to evaluate 
since volume element dr (sometimes written as d 3 r or d 3 x or dv ) is itself a 
scalar quantity. 

Thus, the volume integral of vector V over volume r is written as 

| V</r = ij V x dr + jj V y dr + kj V 2 dr (2.29) 


2.4 PARTIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


Consider vector V which is a function of cartesian coordinates x, y 
and z of a point in space. If y and z remain constant while x increases, 

9V 

we can find partial derivative — which represents the rate of increase of 

V with respect to x when variation of y and z is absent. Similarly, 

ay ay 

— and — denote the partial derivatives of vector V with respect to y 
dy dz 

and z respectively. If now x, y and z change simultaneously and if dx, 
dy and dz denote the differential increments in x , y and z, respectively, 
the total change or total differential of vector V is given by 


0V . ,0V. ,0V. 

dv = to dx + w dy + * 


(2.30) 


Let r = ix + + kz be the radius vector from the origin, then its 

differential increment is 

dr = i dx + j dy + k dz (2.31) 

Equation (2.30) can be written as 

"-[*s +4 ;5; + *s] v p- 32 > 

If we now define a vector differential operator by the formula 


V = 


. 0 , . 0 
l di +> »y 



(2.32a) 


^ ^ "I 

dx dx ^ dy dy + dz ° f e 9 uation ( 2 - 32 ) wil1 be defined 

as the dot product of dr and V (read as del). Hence, 

d\ = (dr-V) V (2.33) 

The operator V is a vector differential operator and it can operate on 
a scalar point function or a vector point function. 
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2.5 GRADIENT OF A SCALAR POINT FUNCTION 

Consider a scalar point function 0 = &(*> y> z ) .^^a^itude of 
this region, we can always draw surfaces over whic e 

the scalar point function remains constant. 

Consider two neighbouring surfaces such that the value of c langes 
by amount d<P as we go from the first to the second surface ( ig* • )• 



Fig. 2.7 Surfaces = constant and <t> + d® — constant 
with normal direction c n at P 


Let r be the position vector of point P, and r + dr that of point Q. 
Then, the shortest distance between the two surfaces will be 

PR = dn = dr cos 0 (2.34) 

The rate of change of the magnitude of <P in direction PQ is given by 

——, when the two surfaces are very close to each other. This rate has 


dr 


80 


maximum value — in the direction of PR, i.e., of the unit normal vector 
cn 

e n . It is obvious from equation (2.34) that 


8& 80 
•£- = — cos 6 
dr dn 


(2.34a) 

Thus, the maximum rate of change of 0 is found in the direction of 
e„ and is a vector denoted by e„ ^ . This vector is termed gradient of 
scalar point function 0(x, y, z) at point P and is written as 




(2.34b) 


Hence, the gradient of a scalar field is a vector field, the vector at any 
point having a magnitude equal to the maximum rate of increase of 0 at 
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that point and its direction is perpendicular to the surface 0 = constant 
at that point. 

It <J> represents electrostatic potential, then the electric force on a unit 
charge at any point is in the direction of the maximum rate of decrease 
of potential, i.e. normal to equipotential surfaces. The magnitude of 
this force is equal to the space rate of decrease of potential. 

We now prove that grad 0 = V<£. For this, we write 

TO -l?? + j?S + k£ 

dx J dy dz 

Quantities ^, ~ and ^ are the rates of increase of 0 in the x, y and 
dx dy dz 

z directions respectively. Then, they are the components of a vector 
having a magnitude and direction of the maximum rate of increase of 0. 


Now, 


, /N 80 

grad 0 = e„ ^ 


On taking the dot product of the two sides of this equation with dr, 
we get ; 

(grad 0 ) dr = c„^dr 

80 , a 
= — dr cos 0 
dn 

dn 


(2.35) 


by equation (2.34). 
But, 


d0 


80 . . 80 . , d0 , 

— dx + 7 - dy + — dz 

CX O) di. 


Hence, 


80 


80 


80 


or 


(grad0)-rfr = s rf.v + ¥ *'+r )z 

= (V0)-dr 
grad 0 = V0 


dz 


(2.36) 


as dr can be chosen arbitrarily. 

Thus, when V operates on a scalar point function 0 we get a vector 
which is the gradient of 0. 

It does not necessarily follow that all vector fields can be expressed as 
the gradient of a scalar function. Let us find the condition under which 
this is possible. 

Let V be a vector which is expressed in terms of scalar 0 by the 
equation 


V = grad 0 = V<£ 
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Now consider two points A and B in this vector held (Fig. 2.8). Draw 

any path such as that marked by path 1 and 
consider a small element d\ of this path. Then, 
the line integral of vector V for path 1, i.e. 
from- A to B, is given by 


B / 
/ \ 



j>-j: 


(grad <P)-di 


= J <70 = 0.B — 


(2.37) 


Fig. 2.8 Two paths in a 
vector field V 


From Fig. 2.8, it is clear that d\ = di. In 
equation (2.37), <Pb and <P A are the values of 
scalar 0 at points B and A respectively. Since 
the values of scalar 0 at end points A and B 
are fixed, the line integral has the same value 
for various independent paths. Thus, for 
path 2, 




V -dl = & a -& b 


(2.38) 


Hence, for a closed path ABA , we have 

V -dr = 0 


i.e. 


♦ 

<j> (grad 


0) • dr = 0 


Thus, when a vector field is expressible as a gradient of a scalar field, 
the line integral of the vector taken between any two points is independent 
of the path followed and is equal to the difference between the values of 
the scalar function at the ends of the path, and further, the line integral 
around any closed path in such a vector field is zero. 


Vector V is also called a lamellar vector because the field is divided 
into layers or laminae over which the value of scalar <P is constant. The 
field is also called an irrotational field as the line integral of the corres¬ 
ponding vector round any closed path is zero. This point will be des¬ 
cribed in a later section. 


2.6 DIVERGENCE OF A VECTOR 

Consider a small volume element .dr = dx dy dz as shown in Figv 2.9. 
Let V be a vector point function at point O. Let V x , V y and V x be the 
components of V along the x, y and z axes respectively. Similarly, let 

Ifx' and 1 )z be the rateS ° f change these components in their own 
directions. 

Consider the surfaces marked by 1 and 2. These surfaces are perpendi¬ 
cular to the y axis. The value of y components of V over these surfaces 
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are V y and V y + dy. These values can be assumed to remain con¬ 
stant over the respective surfaces as they are very small. 

Vector V can be ascribed any physical meaning. For instance, let 

V =pv, where p is the density and v is the velocity of a fluid. Then 

V = pv represents the rate at which the mass of the fluid that flows across 
a unit area normal to v around the point. This flow is very often called the 
flux of vector V. 



Fig. 2.9 Volume element in vector field V at point O 


Hence, the net outflow or the flux of vector V in the y direction is given 

by, 

[v y + dyj dx dz — V y dx dz — dx dy dz (2.39) 

Similarly, the net outflow or the flux of vector V in the x and z direc- 


dV. dV 

tions are given by, dx dy dz and dx dy dz respectively, 
total outflow or the flux of vector V from the volume element 


(BV X ,dVy dV z 
~ i^x + dy' + 


dz ) 

= (^ + d J^ + e Ii)dr 

sy dz) 


dx dy dz 


Thus, the amount of outward flux of vector V per unit volume 

_ /£!* 4- d Ij 4- d 2*\ 

\ dx ^ dy ^ dz) 

'This quantity is referred to as the divergence of vector V. 

It is clear that 

dV x , dV v , dV z 


Hence, 


(2.40) 


(2.4!) 
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div V = 



+ jF, + kK z ) 


or div V = V-V (2 ’ 42 ) 

A positive value of div V indicates a net outflow while a negative 
value of div V indicates a net inflow of the flux of vector V. 

If div V = 0, then there is no net inflow or outflow of the fluid. I n 
other words, the inflow and outflow balance each other. vector which 

satisfies this condition is called a solenoidal vector. or example, 

magnetic induction B for which V B = 0 is a solenoidal vector. 


Equation (2.40) can be written as 

(8V* + dV_ y dVA dx d dz = (V . y) dr (2.43) 

\8x ^ dy ^ dz ) 

This equation can be expressed in the integral form. Consider area 
da = n da. Then, the outflow of the flux across this area is V n da. If 
this element of area is taken on the surface which encloses a certain volume 
(say the volume element of Fig. 2.9), the net outflow through the entire 
surface is 


I 


V n da 


(2.44) 


This is the flux of vector V through the entire surface of volume element 
dr and hence must be equal to V-V dr. 


Hence 


or 


V-V dr 


V-V 


-i. vi 

J 


da 


V-n da 


lim 

cIt-+0 


dr 


(2.45) 


2.7 THE EQUATION OF CONTINUITY 

Let us apply the above derivation to the flow of a fluid. When 

div V = div pv = 0 (2.46) 

the net quantity of fluid in volume dr is constant. In this case density 
o is constant and the matter is said to be conserved. 

On account of the outflow of the fluid, the density of the fluid inside 
the volume will decrease. Then, according to the principle of conserva¬ 
tion of the total mass of the fluid, we must have 

V-pydT= — ^dr (2.47) 

where ..the left-hand side is the loss of mass of this fluid flowing out and 
the right-hand side is the decrease (negative sign) in the mass due to 
change of density of the fluid in volume r/r in one second 


V.,v+£ = 0 


or 


(2.48) 
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Equation (2.47) is called the equation of continuity and it manifests 
the principle of conservation of mass of the fluid. 

If the fluid is incompressible, its density will not change, i.c. p — con¬ 
stant, and we get equation (2.46). 

However, there may exist some sources or sinks of the fluid in volume 
element ch. In that case, we need to modify equation (2.47). Let 
*K x t }’■> 2 ) be the net source density. Here, </' represents the net rate of 
creation of mass of fluid per unit volume per unit time. This creation of 
fluid must not be confused with the creation or destruction of matter. 
What is meant by creation in the present case is that we are considering 
a system of flow of fluid of a fixed amount to which some fluid from out¬ 
side is added. Then equation (2.46) will have to be written as follows: 

(rate of outflow of fluid) ) 

- (rale of creation of fluid)/ ” < rate of dcclcase of flmd) ( 2 ' 4 °> 
or for volume ch, 

V • V dr — i/i dr — — — dr 

(it 

This can be put into the usual form 

v ’ v + -| = 0 (2.50) 

When i/y = 0, equation (2.50) reduces to the equation of continuity (2.47). 

2.8 CURL OF A VECTOR POINT FUNCTION 

We have already remarked that when a vector field is expressible as 
the gradient of a scalar field, the line integral of the vector along a closed 
path is zero. This result is independent of the actual path followed. 
Such a vector field was named a lamellar field. There is, however, a 
large number of vector fields in physics in which this property is not 
observed. 

Consider a small region of such a vector field (Fig. 2.10). In this 
region, for the sake of simplicity, assume that the given vector V has the 
same direction at all points but different magnitude at various points over 
this volume. Let us consider, for convenience, rectangular path ABCD 
such that the plane of the rectangle is perpendicular to the direction of 
vector V. Then line integral } V-rfr along this path is zero since V is 
perpendicular to dr everywhere. 

Now, let us suppose that the plane of the rectangular area is made paral¬ 
lel to the direction of vector V. Then f V dr over the closed path A'B'C'D' 
will have a finite value. This is because the value of the vector along 
A'B’ is different from that along C'D'. In a similar manner we can 
argue that the line integral has finite values for intermediate orientations. 
The magnitude of this line integral will depend upon orientation of the 
rectangle with respect to vector V. 
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The maximum value of this line integral expressed per unit area which 
is enclosed by the path of integration is called the curl of the vector fi e!d 
at the point. The curl of vector V is a vector drawn in the direction 
of the positive normal to the area under consideration when in the 
position in which the maximum value of the line integral is obtained. 

In some books the word rotation (briefly rot) is used for curl. 

v 
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Fig. 2.10 Two positions of rectangular paths in a vector field V; A'B'C'D' is 
parallel and A BCD is perpendicular to V everywhere 

As before let V be the vector point function having components V x , V y 

QY QY 

and Vf along the x, y, z axes respectively. Let • • * represent the 

rates of change in V x , V y ,. . . with respect to y, x ,.. . respectively. 

Consider the rectangular path which encloses surface marked 1 per - 
pcndicular to the y component of V (Fig. 2.11). The values of the x and 

z 



Fig. 2.11 Rectangular path abed in plane y = 0 in a field 
with vector V at the origin 
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“ com P°nents of the vector V along ad, be, ab and dc are V x , V x -f- dz, 
8V 

V, and V z + dx respectively. 

Hence, the line integral around the contour abeda is 

V z dz + ^F* + dz^j dx — ^V z + dx^ dz - V x dx 

Note that the contributions towards the line integral along cd and da are 
negative since these paths are described in a sense opposite to the 
vectors concerned. Further, this line integral is maximum since the 
paths ab, be, cd and da are taken cither parallel or antiparallel to the 
vectors. Since the value of this maximum line integral per unit area is a 
vector along the positive normal to the area, we can write 


curl, V 


= (Wx_ m 

\ dz dx ) 


(2.51) 


Similarly, we can consider rectangular paths whose planes are per¬ 
pendicular to the x and z axes and show that 


and 


(2.52) 

(2.53) 


".'.v-(t-t) 

Adding these components vectorially, we get 

curl V = i curl* V -f- j curl, V + k curl* V 

« - «-■(£-£)+« (t - a. * 

Equation (2.54) can be written as 


curl V = 


J 

d 


d_ 

dz 


(2.55) 


dx dy 
V x F, V z 

In terms of vector differential operator V, we can write 

curl V = V x V (2.56) 

If curl V = 0, vector V is called an irrotational vector. For example, 
it can be shown that the gravitational and electrostatic fields are irro¬ 
tational fields. 


2.9 MORE ABOUT THE VECTOR DIFFERENTIAL OPERATOR V 

It must be remembered that V is a vector differential operator and we 
can operate it on a vector point function to give the scalar function diver¬ 
gence or the vector function curl. It can also be dotted with vector V 
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by retaining its operator nature. Thus, 

VV = V *lL + V, Fy + V ‘& < 2 - 5 ’) 

and is a scalar operator. Scalar operator of equation (2.57) can operate 

8V dV 8V 

on a scalar or a vector. But, V-V = represents diver- 

gence of vector V and is a scalar quantity. Further, 


V x 



or in general, 



( 2 - 59 > 

where /, j and k should be given values 1, 2 and 3 in cyclic order. 
(Further x { = x, x 2 =y and x 3 = z. Similarly, V y = V x> V 2 = V y and 
= Equation (2.58) gives us a vector differential operator. It can 
operate on a scalar or a vector function. 


Ihe nature of the vector differential operator must always be remem¬ 
bered. Thus, V x V is a vector, viz. the curl V while V x V is a vector 
differential operator. 

Consider a case when V is to be operated on a product of two funci 
tions. Then it must operate on both functions forming the right type of 
products. Thus, 


V x A/(r) = V A x A/(r) + V r x A/(r) (2.60) 

The symbol V A indicates that-V operates only on vector A, while V r 
indicates that V operates only on/(r). f 

Equation (2.60) can then be written as 

V x A/(r) = (V x A)/(r) + [V/(r)] x A 

= /( r)V x A + V/(r) x A (2 .6l) 

In equation (2.61), we have dropped the brackets since the terms are 
unambiguous. 

. Consider the operation represented by V x (A x B). We can expand 




^ ‘ v a a r/\ x uj ( 2 . 62 ) 

Using the expansron of vector triple product, we can write 

V x (A x B) = A(B- V,) - B(V r A) + A(V,.B) - B(A• V») 

r VX( l X ® ) T (BV)A - B(VA > + A ^-B)-(A.V)B (2.63) 

hatB Vand A r 1 h fflXCS " aVe bee " dr °< ) P ed - 11 *ould be noted 
that B- V and A - V arc the operators, they operate on vectors A and II 

each 6 term on the’riahM 'TT Side ° f " « vector, 

each term on the right-hand side must also be a vector Hence A and 

B in the first and the last terms on the rmht hn *a V H ’ i to 
get vectors me ri8llt ' lland Sld e are rearranged to 
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2.10 ILLUSTRATION OF CURL OF A VECTOR- 
ANGULAR VELOCITY 

Consider a rigid body rotating about an axis passing through the point O 
(Fig. 2.12). Let it rotate with a con¬ 
stant anguiar velocity to. Any point P 
in the body such that OP = r is mov¬ 
ing with a linear velocity v given by 

v = <o x r (2.64) 

If, in addition, the body as a whole is 
having a constant translational velo¬ 
city Vo, the total linear velocity of the 
particle at P is 

V = v 0 -f o> x r (2.65) 

Now, let us calculate curl V. Thus, 

V x V — V x v 0 + V x (© X r) 

But, V x Vo = 0, since v 0 is a constant 
vector. 

Further, 

V x (© X r) = V,., x (© x r) 

+ V, x (© x.r) 

= (r- V*)© — r(V u -©) + *>(V,r) — (©-V r )r 
But a> is also a constant vector. Hence, any V operation on © gives zero 
result. 

Hence, we get, 

VxV = Vx(©xr) = ©(V-r) — (©V)r 
= 3© — © 

since Vr = 3 

( 3 3 3 \ 

Wx dx + dy + dz)( ix + * y + kz ) 

= lw x -f" Jojy -j- k (Of = © 

Hence V x V = 2© (2.66) 

or w = JV x V = J curl V 

Thus, the curl of the linear velocity of a particle of a rigid body is equal 
to twice the angular velocity. Curl V, therefore, describes the rotation 
of a vector field V and hence the name curl or rotation is justified. 

In the term © • Vr in the above expansion, the product Vr behaves like a 
unit operator since ©• Vr = ©. Operator Vr is called a unit dyadic. 

2.11 MULTIPLE DEL OPERATIONS 

We have already defined the gradient of a scalar point function and 
the divergence and curl of vector point function. We can further operate 
the del operator on these to get the following multiple del operations. 


(J 



Fig. 2.12 Angular velocity m of the 
rigid body can be expressed as a curl 
of the linear velocity of the 
point P in the body 
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(a) div grad 0 = 7«70 (d) div curl V = 7(7 X V) 

(b) curl grad 0 = 7x70 (c) curl curl V = 7 X (7 x V) | (2. 6?) 

(c) graddiv V= 7(7 V) (0 Laplacian V = 7 7V J 

All the six operations give second-order derivatives which occur in th c 
second-order differential equations in physics, particular y in electro¬ 
dynamics. 

Thc expressions (a) and (f) involve a second-order differential operator 
called the Laplacian. This is a scalar operator defined by 

( 2 . 68 ) 


, ^ ^ , 0* 
v 2 =v.v = aT2 + a -p + aT , 


The Laplacian operator operates on scalar point function 0 as in (a) 
and also on vector point function V as in (f) to give a scalar and a vector 
respectively. 

Thus, 


and 


_ &<P d*<P 

div grad 0 = V-70 = V 2 0 = ^ + 0 + 

V.VV = V 2 V-^ + -^ + - l 

V VV V V ~ dx 2 + dy 2 + Q Z 2 


(2.69) 

(2.70) 


The Laplacian operator occurs in a large, number of important equa¬ 
tions in theoretical physics. We quote a few equations which involve thc 
Laplacian operator 

(i) V 2 # = 0 Laplace’s equation 


(ii) v*0 = £ 
«o 


(iii) V 2 0 = 


1 

v 2 dt 2 


Poisson’s equation 
Wave equation 


1 ft? 

(iv) V 2 # = p — Equation ot conduction of heat 

2/w 

(v) V 2 0 = p* (V — E)<P Schrddinger’s wave equation 

Operation curl grad 0 mentioned in (b) is 

curl grad 0 = V x (70) 

i j k 

i. 1 1 

= dx dy dz 

W 50 50 

dx dy dz 

= \l*!L __ . , ($$_ _ ^0 \ / ^0 \ 

\dydz d. dy)~ r \dzdx dx dz J + [dydx~dxd~y) 

or 


curl (grad 0 ) = 0 


(2.71) 






In writing equation (2.71), we have assumed that the order of partial 
differentiation can be interchanged and will be true if second-order partial 
derivatives of <P are continuous functions of argument x, y, z. 

Operation grad div V mentioned in (c) is a vector and appears in the 
expansion of curl curl V mentioned in (c). 

Now, curl curl V = V x V x V 


= V(V-V) - V-VV 
or curl curl V = grad div V - V 2 V 

Operation grad div V can be written as 


(2.72) 


ite) + 

JPV, , *Vy , _ 

\bz bx ^ bz by ^ dz 2 ) 


\{*V* + + ?V*' 


\bx 2 


dxdy 

+ k| 


py*,p!j, p y j\ 

by bx h by 2 ^ bybzj 


(2.73) 


In expression (f), viz. V • VV, W is a dyadic and divergence of a dyadic 
gives a vector. 


Operation div curl V is a scalar and can be expanded as a scalar triple 
product. Thus, 


or 


VV x V 


d 

b 

b 

dx 

by 

bz 

d 

b 

b 

bx 

by 

bz 

1 v x 

Vy 

V z 


V-Vx V = 0 


(2:74) 


2.12 IRROTATIONAL AND SOLENOIDAL VECTORS 

We have already remarked that vector V is salenoidal, if 

div V = V V = 0 

But, the divergence of the curl of a vector is zero, i.e., V -V x A = 0 in 
accordance with equation (2.74). Hence, solenoidal vector V can always 
be expressed as a curl of a vector function. This latter vector function is 
called a vector potential. 

For example, for magnetic induction B, V B = 0. Hence, 

B = V x A (2.75) 

where A is called the magnetic vector potential. Vector potential A is 
not unique. Suppose we add another vector grad 0 to A, we get 

B' = V x [A 4- grad 0] = VxA+VxV0 (2.76) 

But, V x V0 = 0 by virtue of equation (2.71). Hence, we still get 

B = Vx A. 

We have also remarked that vector V is irrotational if curl V = V x V 
= 0. But, curl of gradient of a scalar is always zero, i.e., V x V0 = 0 by 
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n 7 n Hence an irrotational vector V can always be expressed 
equation (2.71). Hence, an 1 __ __ d ^ 

scala^function" ^^caUed a 'scalar 'potential. Thus, in the case of gravi- 

tational or electrostatic field, we have 

VxE = OorE=-V0 (2-77) 

The negative sign indicates that vector E 1S T ^ e p“ t ential d i r Ts t '^o l °no1 
which 0 decreases with increases dt in r. P 

unique because addition of a scalar constant function e to * would also 

yielcl _ V(<£ +c)= — V<2> = E 

We now illustrate the use of multiple del operations by two examples. 

- Example 1. Find V • V/(r), where r = Vx 2 + 

We can write 


.0/(0 , :#) 1 k® 


v/(0 = i^ + l^V + k 




0 Z 


But, 


Hence, 


S/(r) = 3A0 Sr = x S/(r) 
dx ~~ dr dx r dx ’ 


Sr a: 
since — = - 
Sx r 


... .j#) , |f#), 

V/(r) = i T .— +Jjr-gr + k 7 0 r 


dr 

= r </(0 
r Sr 


Hence, 


VV/(r) = V-- 


r 0/(r) 


r Sr 


+ 


9 r* d/coi 

'z |r Sr J 


S_ lx S^r)! S |> ^/(r)l _ 

Sx [ r Sr J S>7 |r Sr J r S. 

Let us now evaluate the first term on the right-hand side 

0 [x df(r)~\ _ lg _ x, dr dj\r) x S 2 /(r) Sr 
~ I r dr I r Sr r 2 Sx Sr " 1 ” r Sr 2 Sx 


Sx 


Sr J 


1£(0._ x 2 S/(r) . x 2 S 2 /(r) 
r Sr r 3 Sr r 2 Sr 2 


r J Sr ’ r^ 

Similarly we can evaluate the other terms or write them by noting the 
regularity of the appearance of variables x, y and z. Adding all these 
three terms, we get 

_ _ rM 3 S/(r) (x 2 + y 2 + z 2 ) S/(r) (x 2 + y 2 + z 2 ) S 2 /(r) 
V-V/(r) = --^--sT +-r^-Sr 2 "" 


2 3/(0 , S 2 /(r) 
“r Sr + Sr 2 


If/(0 = /■"» then, 


V • V(r") = V 2 r n = - nr n ~ l + n{n - l)r"“ 2 
= n(n + l)r n ~ 2 
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If n — 0, i.e. if/(r) = constant, 

VV/(r) = 0 

If n = -1, i.e. if/(r) = I an d r # 0 

V • V/(r) = V 2 W = 0 

But, Vy(r) = 0 is Laplace’s equation. Hence, /(r) = ^ is a, solution of 
Laplace’s equation. 

Example 2: Given V = i(x 2 + 2yz) -f j 2 yz — k (z 2 +‘ 2 zx), find a vector 
A such that V x A = V. 

Solution: We first find the divergence ofV: 

Div v = k + 2yz) +| ^ + k f -(’ 2 + 2zx)) 

= 2x -f 2z — 2z — 2x = 0. 

This shows that vector V must be solenoidal. Vector A cannot be deter¬ 
mined uniquely and hence to find its y and z components, let us assume 
that A x = 0, as a particular case. Then, by using curl A = V, 

curl y A = - — = 2>’z 

and curl z A = d -~ = — (z 2 -f- 2zx) 


On integration, we get 

A z = —2 yzx + C{(y, z) 

and A* = -(z 2 * + zx 2 ) C 2 (y> z) 

where Ci and C 2 are the constants of integration which depend upon 

y and z. 

Now, x component of V is given by, 

V x = x 2 -f- 2 yz 
dA z dA^ 

dy • dz 


Hence, 


V x = ^ + llx + x * 


dCi 

dz 


Equating the values of V x , we get 

, „ dC y . 2 dC 2 

x 2 + 2yz = a -‘ + x 2 - ir 

This equality will be satisfied only if we choose 
q x _ o, C 2 = —yz 2 or Ci = yPz, C 2 = 0 or C, = ly'z, C 2 

Hence, with one of the choice vector A can be expressed as 
A = —j (z 2 x + zx 2 ) - k(2 xyz - y 2 z) 


— \yz 2 
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2.13 SOME USEFUL IDENTITIES 

Following are some identities that can be proved easily. 

1. grad (0!P) = 0 grad -}- V grad 0. 

2. div (<J>A) = grad 0>A + 0 div A. 

3. curl ( 0A ) = grad 0 x A + 0 curl A. 

4. grad (A • B) = (A • grad) B + (B grad) A + A X curl B + B x curl A. 

5. div (A x B) = B*curl A — A curl B. 

6. curl (A x B) = A (div B) — B (div A) -f (B-grad) A — (A-grad) B. 

7. curl grad 0 = V X V0 = 0. 

8. div curl A = V • V X A -= 0. 

9. curl curl A = V x V X A V(V-A) — V 2 A 

= grad div A — Laplacian A. 

10. div (grad 0 x grad ¥*) — V • ( V0 x V'i') = 0. 

2. i4 GAUSS'THEOREM 

Gauss’ divergence theorem is one of the most important theorems of 
vector analysis and it relates a volume integral with the surface integral. 
It states that the volume integral of the divergence of vector point function 
V taken over any volume r is equal to the surface integral of vector V 
taken over the closed surface surrounding volume r. 


Thus, 



(2.78) 


where dr — dx dy dz, a volume element and do is a vector element of 
area. 

Proof: Consider a large volume r and imagine it to be subdivided 
into volume elements dr, (Fig. 2.13). The outward flux of vector V from 
dr, or the outflow from each element is V V dr,. Hence, the total 


Y 

▲ 



o 


Fig. 2.13 Two volume elements in contact. The outflows across the 
interior surfaces cancel each other 
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outflow from all the volume elements is 

r v -V</r, (2.79) 

ni,HW d f Cr the ! W0 ne ' 8hbourin E volume elements marked 1 and 2. The 
, r °^Vr 6 cmc I lt * across the common surface is the inflow for 

T l f , cnee, m taking the sum, these factors cancel each other. 
. j 6 0 fn’ ^° Ut ows acr ° ss interior surfaces cancel each other and the 
3 °!fl ° W r ° m a * tbe e * ement s in the entire volume r is then equal to 
e ou ow across the closed surface surrounding volume r. As volume 
element dr ( -> 0, the total outflow can be expressed as 

J T ^ 'V dr a °d J V-n da or j* V -da respectively 
Hence, we get 




V V dr = I y.di 7 

A more rigorous proof can also be given: 

We write j* V-V</ras 


(2.80) 




V- V *= \\\ a -£dxdydz+ \\\™1 d X dy dz 


+ jjj dx d y dz (2.81) 

Consider the first term on the right-hand side of equation (2.81). 

Integrating with respect to x, i.e., along a strip of cross-section dy dz 
extending from point P l to P 2 (Fig. 2.14) which are on the bounding 
surface, we get 

111 dx dy dz = U {Vx ^ 2 ' y> y> z )) d y dz ( 2 - 82 ) 



fig. 2.14 A strip of volume parallel to the x-axis cutting the enveloping surface 
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where (*„ y, z) and (x 2 , y, z) are the coordinates of points i>, and P, 
respectively. 

Now, at point P lt 

dy dz = — do x 

and at point P 2 , 

dy dz = + do x 

Substituting these values in equation (2.82), we get 

[ j f B I± dx dy dz = J VJx 2 , y, z) da, + £ V,(x„ y, z) da. 

Note that the first surface integral is taken over the right-hand projec¬ 
tion part of surface a whereas the second is taken over the left-hand 
part of <7. 

Hence, in general. 


jjj^dxdydz = fr,da. 


Similarly, 


and . 


8x 

111%***-1 

\\)^dxdydz = \v,da. 


V y da y 


Adding the three terms, we get 


or 


This proves the theorem. 


f V-V</r= I 

[ V,da,+ f V,da,+ f V,da, 

)r J 

C 1 

It, Jo J° 


V-da 

)r J 

lo J 


(2.83) 


2.15 GREEN'S THEOREM 

Gauss’ theorem can be put in two different forms. Let V = «Vt>, where 
u and v are continuous scalar functions having continuous derivatives 

Then, 

V-(mVw) = Vv -f uV 2 v (2.84) 

Similarly, on interchanging u and v, we get 

V-(vVw) = Vv*Vu + vV 2 u. (2.85, 

Then, integrating equation (2.84) over volume r, we get 


j* V • («Vt>) dr = J (Vu • Vv + uV 2 v) dr 
Converting the left-hand side into a surface integral by Gauss’ theorem 


we get 


j* (uVv)''da = j* (Vu-Vv + uV 2 v) dr 


( 2 . 86 ) 
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A similar process applied to equation (2.85) yields 

(y Vu)-da = f (Vv-Vn-f- v V 2 «) dr (2.87) 

Equations (2.86) and (2.87) are known as the first form of Green’s 
theorem. 

Subtracting equation (2.85) from equation (2.84), we get 
V ‘(it Vv — v Vu) = u V 2 v — v V 2 u 

Integrating this expression over volume t and converting the left-hand 
side into a surface integral by Gauss’ theorem, we get 


j* (u Vv — v Vu)-da = j" (u V 2 v — v V 2 w) dr 


( 2 . 88 ) 


Equation (2.88) is known as the second or symmetric form of Green’s 
theorem. 

2.16 VOLUME INTEGRALS OF OTHER TYPES 

In Gauss’ theorem, we come across a volume integral in which diver¬ 
gence of a vector function is involved. This is the most important form 
of the divergence theorem. However, the forms in which the gradient of 
a scalar function and curl of a vector function appear can also be obtained. 

Let V(r) = F(r)c (2.89) 

where E(r) = V(x, y, z) is the scalar magnitude of vector point function 
V and c is a unit vector along V and is assumed to be constant. Hence, 


VV = c-VV 

With this substitution. Gauss’ theorem becomes 


J (c-VF)</t = J Ve da 


(2.90) 


(2.91) 


But c is a constant vector and it can be taken out of integration sign. 
Then, on rearranging the terms, equation (2.91) becomes 




VV dr 

As Jc| ^ 0 and it is arbitrary, we can take it in any direction other than 
normal to VV dr — J V d<rj. Hence, we get 

J VKtfr = J V da (2.92) 

Equation (2.92) gives a form of Gauss’s theorem involving gradient. 
Similarly, let V = C X A, where C is once again an arbitrary constant 


vector. Then, 


V V = V• (C X A) = —C-(V X A) 


(2.93) 
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Substituting this in 


equation (2.78), viz. J -V dr = V da, we get 


i.e.. 


- C I 

~ c l 


V x A dr 


V X A dr 


-l. 

- -c j. 


CxA-da 


da X A 


Since C is a constant arbitrary vector, we can write 


V x A </r = [ da X A (2.94) 


One interesting consequence of equations (2.92), (2.78) and (2.94) is 
that these can be used to define the divergence, the gradient and the curl. 
Thus, we can define 


and 


0 da 

grad 0 = V0 = lim 

Jd- 


I. 


div V = V- V = lim 


j 

J. 


dr 

V-da 


j clr • 


da X A 

curl V = V xV = lim ±?- P - 

\ dr 1 


° I' 

I. 


0 I 


dr 


(2.95) 


(2.96) 


(2.97) 


In all these equations, da represents a vector element of area while 
dr represents a small volume element. Further, a is the surface that 
encloses r. 


2.17 STOKES'THEOREM 

Stokes’ theorem gives the relationship between a surface integral and a 
line integral. It states that the surface integral of the curl of vector point 
function V taken over any surface a is equal to the line integral of vector 
point function V around the periphery of the surface. Thus, 



where d\ is a vector element of the periphery taken in the sense of rotation 
of a right-hand screw, the tip of which advances in the direction of 
positive normal to the surface. 

Thus, if the integrand is in the form of the curl of vector V, the surface 
integral depends entirely upon the values of vector V at the points on 
the periphery of the surface and not at the points inside. Thus, all 
surfaces having the same periphery will give the same value of the integral- 
Ft oof. Consider vector field V and draw any open surface a in it such 
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that the given closed curve is the boundary of the surface. The actual 
shape of the surface does not matter (Fig. 2.15). The line integral of 



Fig. 2.15 Arbitrary surface in the field of vector V bounded by a closed curve C 

vector V round the closed path when it is traced in the anticlockwise sense 
as shown in Fig. 2.15 will be denoted by § V -dl. 

Consider a small element (shown in Fig. 2.15) of area da. The sense 
of area vector da is given by right-hand screw rule. 

We want to evaluate a surface integral on the left-hand side of equa¬ 
tion (2.98). It is the surface integral of the curl of a vector. 


Let us expand and regroup the left-hand side of equation (2.98), 



To evaluate the right-hand side of equation (2.99), let us orient the 
axes in such a way that given surface a intersects plane x = c along some 

7 



Fig. 2.16 Intersection of the given surface by plane x -- c 
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curve AB (Fig. 2.16). The perimeter will appear to come out at point A 
and go in at point B. A small elementary area do is represented by means 
of vector da in accordance with the usual convention. 

Consider a small strip of the surface between planes x — c an4.c -f- dc 
(Fig. 2.17). On this strip, consider small rectangular area element d 9) 
the components of which are 

do y = —dx dz and do x = dx dy 


z 



Fig. 2.17 Components of area clement da along y ■=» 0 and z = 0 planes 


The strip is of narrow width and its surface is chosen, foi convenience, 
everywhere to be perpendicular to plane x — c. Hence, it does not have 
x-component. Further, during the process of integration over strip 
AB, x is fixed. After the integration over this strip, we shall allow x to 
vary so as to cover the entire surface area drawn with the closed curve as 
the boundary. 


Consider the first term on the right-hand side of equation (2.99). Its 
integral for area element do is 

(dV x , 8V X . \ ld\ dV \ 

{-te da '--df d(T ‘) = -[-d? dz + df d y) dx 

= -dV x dx 

In this integration, x is considered to be constant (x = c). In the 
above integral, dV x is to be evaluated for entire strip AB and hence the 
first term on the right-hand side of equation (2.99) becomes 

W& 

= “ I y b, z B ) — K^x, )’A, z.<)] dx 
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w ere(x,)B, 2>) and (*, y At z ^ are t h c coorc jinates of points ti and a 
respec ive y. is is the integral over the strip of the area ending at 
poin s an e have held x fixed and carried out integration over 

the components of area da along the y and 2 axes only. The length of 
the strip at the periphery at point A is dx = dl x and that at B is 
ux Hence, we can write 

J 0 ( dz Qy == J* V x (x, yB, zb) dl x -j- V x (x, y a, z a) dl x 

= §V x dl x ( 2 . 100 ) 

The last step is written for the entire periphery by allowing the change 
in * to cover the entire surface. 

Similarly we can prove the second and the third terms on the right- 
hand side of equation (2.99) to be equal to j> V y dl y and f V z dl z respec¬ 
tively. Adding all the components, we get 

j\v x \)da = | [V x dl x + V y dl y + V z dL] 

or (2.101, 

This proves Stokes’ theorem. 


As in the case of Gauss’ theorem, we can obtain other relation: 
between the surface and the line integrals. These c^.n be stated as 


and 

where V 


J* €>dl 

J (da x V) x p = (j) dl x p 


= c x p in which c is a constant vector. 


( 2 . 102 > 

(2.103) 


2.18 PHYSICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CURL OF A VECTOR 

Stokes’ theorem can be used to define the curl of a vector as follows: 
Consider element of area da = n da. Then, according to Stokes’ theorem 
for the line integral of vector V along the boundary of this element of 
area we must have 

| \.d\ = (V x \) da 

or (j) Vr/I — (V x V) n da (2.104) 

Hence, the component of curl of vector V along the direction of unit 
vector n is 

(V x V) • n - Hm o J- <j> V d\ (2.105) 

Line integral J>'V r/l around a plane closed curve is also termed the 
circulation of vector V through the area enclosed by the curve. 

Consider now vector field V — p\, where p is the density of liquid and 
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v its velocity. Consider a small element of are ^ ^ ^ ?' an . c 

.-Fig. 2,8). imagine a paddle wheel wi.. *^paraUel toU. ^ 

to be placed in the position of the elemen w heel If hn 

willTotate if V is not constant at various point. 

ever, V is constant in magnitude and direction e or ’the circuit 

wheel will not rotate. In other words, the line in g ‘ 
tion of vector V around da will be zero. 



Thus, the circulation which is also the component of the curl in the 
limit as area da 0, depends upon the nature of the vector field and also 
upon the orientation of the area with respect to the vector field. In the 
above illustration of the flow of a liquid, the circulation will have a 
maximum value when da = k da and zero when the area vector is along 

x or y direction. 


QUESTIONS 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 


Can a vector be differentiated with respect to a vector? Explain. 
Explain the terms: irrotational and solenoidal vector. Give their 
illustrations. 

Prove the identity 4 listed in article 2.13. 

Prove that j* t da = 3r, where r is the volume enclosed by surface a. 

What is the value of r if the surface of integration is that of a sphere 
of radius r? 

State Green’s theorem in a plane. 

Use Green’s theorem in a plane to show that the area bounded by 


simple closed curve C is $ 
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7. Find the area of ellipse „v == a cos 0 and y = b sin 0 using the result 
of question 6. 

8. Show that j* n da = 0 for any closed surface a. 

9. Under what conditions are the divergence of a vector quantity 
(a) positive, (b) negative, and (c) zero? 

10. Show that j* r x da = 0 for any closed surface a. 

11. Find the spherical components of velocity and acceleration of a 
particle at the position given by 

r = b, 0 = Q 0 cos iut and p = cot. 

12. Prove that V- 1 ? = where r is a unit vector along r . 

13. Prove that (u-V)u = u, i.e., u-V is a unit operator. 

14. Determine constant c such that the vector 

^ = ("t" 4" 3y ) i -|- (y — 2z)j + (jv -f- cz)k 
is solcnoidal. 

J5. <P(x, y, z) is a solution of Laplace’s equation. Show that V<Z> is both 
irrotational and solcnoidal. 

16. A force field is given by 

F = 2xzi + (.x 2 - y )j + (2z - x 2 )k. 

Is it conservative or non-conservative? 

17. Prove that a necessary and sufficient condition that (j) A-dr — 0 for 
every closed curve C is that V x A = 0 identically. 

PROBLEMS 

1. If a is a constant vector, show that grad (a r) = a. 

2. If a is a constant vector, show that curl (a x r) = 2a. 

3. If a is a constant vector, show that 

(a x V)-(b x c) = (a-b)(V c) + (c-V)(a-b) 

= (ac)(Vb) — (b-V)(ac) 

4. What is the difference between 

(i) V0 and <PV 

(ii) V-A and A-V 

(iii) V x A and A x V ? 

5. Find the gradient of <P — x 2 y — y 2 z — xyz at (1, — 1, 0) in the direc¬ 
tion of vector i — j + 2k. 

6. Find the unit vector normal to xyz = 2 at (1, —1, —2). 

7. Find the angle between the surfaces defined by r 2 = 9 and * -f- y -f- z 2 
= 1 at point (2, —2, 1). 
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8 . The components of vector A are given by 


A k = X| K - Xj g, (/, j, k) cyclic and where J 

Show that A = r x V/, A-r = 0 and A-V/= 0, 
where r = e^i -f + £ 3 X 3 . 


=j(x ,, x 2 , x 3 ) 


9. Prove the following relations: 

(i) grad r n = nr n ~ 2 t. 

(ii) div (r n r) = (n + 3 )r n . 

(iii) curl r = 0. 

(iv) V 2 r" = ft(n + l)r n - 2 . 

(v) grad (In r) = r/r 2 . 

(vi) V 2 (ln r) = 1/r 2 . 

(vii) div (r grad 1/r 3 ) = 3/r 4 . 

(viii) V 2 [V(r/r 2 )] = 2/r 4 . 

(ix) grad/(r) = (r/r)(df/dr). 

(x) curl [r/(r>] = 0. 

(xi) A x (V X B) - (A X V) X B = A(V-B) - (A-V)B. 

(xii) (Agrad)/t = 1- grad A 2 - Ax curl A. 

(xiii) div (<2>i grad — &i grad ^i) = 

(xiv) A div A = J grad ^4 2 — (A x V) x A. 

10. Show that the divergence operator is invariant under a rotation of 
coordinates. 

11. A particle rotates with angular velocity w about an axis which passes 
-through origin. Position vector r of the particle has velocity r = V. 

Calculate curl V and div V when (a) u> = constant, and (b) o> = k/r 2 , 
where k is constant. 

12. A vector field is defined by V =/(r)r. Show that 

(a) /(r) = constant x r -3 , if V V = 0, and 

(b) V x V = 0. 

13. For the spherical charge distributions given by 

(i) P = Po e ~ rla , and 

(ii) P = *>(l - r ~i)> for r < a 

. = 6, for r > a, 

find the electric field intensity and potential at any r. 

[In case (ii) find these quantities for r > a only.] 

14. If A and B are irrotational, show that A x B is solenoidal 

15. If A is irrotat ional, show that A x r is solenoidal. 

16. Vector function F(x, y, r) is not irrotational, but the product of F and 
scalar function g(x t y, 2 ) is irrotational. Comment. 


17. Show that FV x F ~ 0. 

18. Prove that (Vu) X (Vv) is solenoidal if u and v are differentiable scalar 
functions. 


/ 


19. 


20 . 
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V^s^^h's^ent,“aland ** = °' Sh ° W U “ t 


21 . 


22 . 


23. 


dll du 
dx ~~ dy ant * 
[These are the Cauchy-Riemann 
Prove that 

(a) V x(0 V^)=0, and 


du _ dv 
dy dx' 

conditions.] 


(b) (r x V)(r x V)0 = r 2 V 2 d, — r 2 ^ — 7r 
u . . dr 2 dr' 

where ifi is a scalar function. 

Show that any solution of the equation 

V x V x A — k 2 A = 0 

automatically satisfies the vector Helmholtz equation V 2 A + Jt 2 A = 0 
and the solenoidal condition V A = 0. 


Compute the integral £ V dr, where V = \ x - jy + kzover the heli¬ 
cal path 


x = cos t, y = sin t and z = t, 

joining the points determined by / = 0 and t = j and also when c is 
a straight line joining these points. 


24. Prove that J rda — 3r, where r is the position vector of a point on 
surface cr which encloses volume t. 

25. Findj* V-d<r, where V = r 2 r and a is the surface of the sphere 

x 2 + y 2 + z 2 = ° 2 - Compute the integral directly and also by using 
the divergence theorem. 

26. If V = grad <P and V 2 d> = p, a specified scalar point function, show 
that 


27. 



Evaluate the integral j ¥-dr, if F = -ix + j y/x 2 + y 2 between 
(-1,0) and (1, 0) for 

(a) a circular path along a semicircle with origin as centre, and 

(b) along the straight lines (—1, 0), (0, 1), (1, 0). 


» 
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Mechanics of a Single Particle 
and of Systems of Particles 


Mechanics or the science of motion of material bodies has been a 
matter of great interest for ages. This science of motion of material 
bodies involves two aspects—kinematics and dynamics. In kinematics, 
we describe the motion of the material bodies in terms of quantities such 
as displacement, velocity, etc. It is a geometrical description of the 
motion. In dynamics, we investigate the causes of motion and the pro¬ 
perties of the moving systems by studying the equation of motion contain¬ 
ing force. The name ‘classical mechanics’ is used in this century to distin¬ 
guish it from a modern branch of physics called ‘quantum mechanics’. 

In this chapter, wc begin our discussion with the dynamics of a particle. 
By a particle we mean a point body having some mass or a body of some 
mass but having negligible physical dimensions in comparison with the 
dimensions of other bodies involved in the systems under consideration. 
The concept of a point particle is a mathematical idealisation of an object 
whose physical dimensions arc negligible in a particular description of its 
motion under consideration. Thus, in the study of the motion of a planet 
around the sun, the planet can be treated as a particle. However, in 
some cases, an atom which can go too close to another charged body, such 
as a molecule, may not be treated as a particle. 

The study of particle dynamics can be best developed on the basis of 
Newton’s laws of motion. These laws are ingenious generalizations 
based on observations and hence are said to be ‘empirical laws’. These 
laws can be looked upon as postulates of classical mechanics. 

3.1 NEWTON'S LAWS OF MOTION 

Newton’s laws of motion are stated in the following form: 

(i) “Every body continues to be in its state of rest or of uniform mot'° n 
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in a straight line unless it is compelled to change that state by 

external forces acting on it." 

(ii) “The time rate of change of momentum of a particle is proportional to 
the external force and is in the direction of the force." 

(iii) “To every action there is always an equal andjipposite reaction" or 
“ the mutual actions of any two bodies are always equal and oppo¬ 
sitely directed along the same straight line." 

We shall try to understand the meaning of the laws by using our 
experimental knowledge as a guide. The first law contains the words 
‘body ’ and ‘ straight line'. We shall take the body to be equivalent to a 
particle and shall accept the usual geometrical concept of a straight line. 
The first law introduces two important concepts, namely (a) state of rest 
or of uniform motion, and (b) force. The concept of state of rest or of 
uniform motion are kinematical concepts. A body may appear to be at 
rest-to one observer, but it may be in motion for some other observer. 
Since Newton’s laws are based on physical observations, the concept of 
a ‘frame of reference’ from which the observations are made is automati¬ 
cally associated with the laws. 

The property of a body to remain in the state of rest or of uniform 
motion when no external force acts on it is known as inertia and a frame 
of reference in which such a state is observed is known as the inertial 
frame of reference. We shall consider later the frames of reference in 
greater details. 

The other concept introduced is of a force. Newton’s first law of 
motion tells us about the motion of a body when no force acts on it. 
This law does not tell us what the force docs; but it simply tells us what 
happens when it is absent. One can interpret the first law as the defini¬ 
tion of ‘r ero force'. 

The meaning of the force in terms of the changes it produces in the 
momentum 


p — mv 

is given by Newton's second law which can be expressed as 

rfp 


(3.1) 


F oc. 


dt 


or 


F = *ff = *S (mv) = tol S 


where k is the constant of proportionality. This constant can be chosen 
to be equal to unity by defining the unit of the force as that force which 
while acting on a body of unit mass produces a unit acceleration. We 
have introduced a quantity mass and assumed it to be a constant, which 
may not always be true. Thus, the expression of Newton s secon aw 

becomes 

d . . ds 

F = 3j (mi) = m Tt 


(3.2) 
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From the second law, it follows that when external force F = 0, mom et1 
turn m\ is a constant, i.c., the body will continue to be in the state 0 f 
uniform motion. We can consider the state of rest as a special case 0 f 
state of uniform motion when v = 0. Thus, the first law is a special ca$.' 
of the second law. 

One is surprised at the lack of content in the first law and wonders why 
Sir Isaac Newton has given it the status of a law. The superfluous nature 
of the first law has been pointed out by Sir Arthur Eddington by saying 
that ‘every particle continues in its state of rest or of uniform motion 
except in so far as it does not’. Such a comment, however, would be 
unfair to Newton who might have some definite idea in the statement of 
the first law. 

/ 

We are familiar with a simple experiment in which a ball is allowed to 
roll along a smooth horizontal surface. By making the surface smoother 
and smoother, we believe that the ball will continue to move even upto 
an infinitely long distance with constant momentum if the friction is com¬ 
pletely eliminated. If, however, one looks at the motion of heavenly 
bodies which are moving through space without any resistance to their 
motion, one finds that they move along curved paths. In fact, in our 
simple experiment the horizontal surface we imagine is also a part of the 
spherical surface of the earth. Thus, a large scale uniform motion along 
a straight line (here we neglect cases like dropping stone, rain drop, etc.) 
is a rarer phenomenon than motion along a curved path. This is why 
Greek philosophers considered motion along a circle as ‘perfect motion’. 
That motion of a particle under zero force will be along a straight line 
is no doubt a great generalization from simple observations of small- 
scale motion. It was, possibly, the necessity to emphasize this concept, 
which is now of historical importance, that might have led Newton to 
give the statement the status of a law. 

In the discussion on force we were considering the external force acting 
on a body. If more forces F l5 F 2 , ... are acting on the particle, then the 
total effect in motion produced by these forces can be looked upon as pro¬ 
duced by a single force F which is the vector sum of. all these forces. 
This principle is known as the ‘principle of superposition’ and is one of 
the fundamental principles in physical theories. 

The third law applies only to the two isolated particles exerting forces 
on each other when forces due to all other particles arc completely absent. 
The forces of action and reaction or of mutual'interaction between the 
two particles do so along the line joining the two particles. According to 
the third law, the force acting on particle 1 due to particle 2, viz. F t is 
equal and opposite to the force acting on particle 2 due to particle 1, viz. 
F 2 . Thus, F t = — F 2 . 

Equation (3<2), viz. F — ma can oe used io measure the mass of a body. 
Thus, let the same force F act on two bodies having masses and inz s0 
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as to produce accelerations and a 2 respectively. Thus, we can write 

m, a t = m 2 a 2 

or mxo, = m 2 a 2 numerically. 

Hence, (3 3 ) 

m 2 aj v 

If, now, m 2 is known or taken as unit mass, can be calculated by 
* * #2 

measuring —. The mass of a body measured in this manner is called the 
inertial mass. 

Another way of measuring the mass of a body is by weighing it, i.e., by 
comparing the gravitational force acting on it with that on a standard 
mass. In this procedure, we make use of the fact that in the gravitational 
field the weight of a body is exactly equal to the gravitational force acting 
on it. In that case, equation F = ma becomes the weight, W = mg, 
where g is the acceleration due to gravity. The mass of a body measured 
in this manner is called the gravitational mass. 

In recent experiments performed to find whether these two masses are 
identical or not it has been established that inertial and gravitational 
masses are equal within an error of a few parts in 10 10 . The assertion of 
the exact equality of the inertial and the gravitational mass is called the 
weak principle of equivalence. 

Frames of Reference 

The concept of absolute rest or of uniform motion introduced in 
Newton’s first law involves the concept of a frame of reference w'-th res¬ 
pect to which the state of rest or of uniform motion is observed. Consider 
two frames of reference S and S' moving with relative velocity v, say 
along x- (or x'-) axis for simplicity (Fig. 3.1). The observers in the 
two frames will give two different coordinates to the same particle at point 



Fig. 3.1 Frames of reference S and S' in uniform relative motion along tbe .v-axis 
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P which is observed by both. The coordinates arc related to each other 
by transformation equations known as the Galilean transformations. Thus, 

x = x — vt 



and " t f — t 

Here, we are assuming that initially (i.e. at / = 0), the two coordinate 
systems were coincident and the motion of S' is along the direction of the 
x-axis only with uniform velocity v. It is clear that Newton s second law 
of motion will have the same form in these two frames since d 2 x \dt' 2 = 
d 2 x/dt 2 . Hence, the second law of motion is said to be invariant with 
respect to the Galilean transformation. Such non-accelerated frames of 
reference—non-accelerated with respect to one another and in which law 
of inertia holds—are called inertial frames of reference. If the transforma¬ 
tion equations contain an acceleration term, i.e., if frame S' is accelerated 
with respect to S, then the form of the law of motion would be different 
in the two frames and the nature of the phenomenon observed by the two 
observers would be different. 

Is it possible to have an inertial frame of reference ? A frame of refer¬ 
ence fixed to the earth is obviously not an inertial frame since the earth 
is rotating about its own axis. We can then fix the frame at the centre of 
the earth. But, the earth is revolving around the sun. One may then 
fix the frame at the centre of the sun. But, the sun is also not at rest 
since it is accelerated in the galaxy. In this way, the search for a point 
at rest can be extended. Before the advent of Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity, it was considered possible to find out a star in the universe 
which might be at absolute rest. A frame of reference fixed on such a 
fixed star may be considered an absolute frame where we can observe 
absolute rest and any motion measured with respect to this frame can be 
considered an absolute motion. 

Newton’s laws, however, do not refer to absolute rest or absolute uniform 
motion and hence do not imply the necessity of a fixed star ’ frame. The 
laws demand that if no force acts, the body should move with constant 
velocity in a reference frame called an inertial frame. Amongst the two 
frames moving relatively to each other with constant velocity, no parti¬ 
cular frame is more important and any one can be used to solve dynamical 
problems. It is very difficult to have a perfectly inertial frame since 
bodies like the earth, the moon, the sun, etc. are moving along curved 
paths and hence are accelerated. We have, therefore, to select a frame 
of reference for a dynamical problem which is very close to an inertial 
frame; i.e., acceleration of the frame should be negligibly small as com¬ 
pared to the acceleration involved in the motion under study. 

In considering an inertial frame, we implicitly require an Euclidian 
space, i.e., the usual three-dimensional space, "nd the assumption that this 
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space is homogeneous and isotropic. By this we mean that the pheno¬ 
mena observed at various points will be identical and will not depend on 
the orientation of the coordinate axes. We also use the concept of homo¬ 
geneity or uniformity of time, i.e., a particle moving with a constant 
velocity or a particle on which no external force is acting will traverse 
equal intervals of space in equal intervals of time. In the Galilean 
transformations, time is independent of the frame of reference chosen, i.e. 
t' = t whatever may be the motion of the frame of reference. This, as 
will be seen in Chapter 14, is a consequence of the fact that a signa , 
say a flash of light sent out to observe the position of a body, is 
assumed to have infinitely large velocity. This situation changes in t e 
Special Theory of Relativity in which time is different in different frames 
of reference moving relatively to each other, since the velocity of light is 
assumed to be finite and constant, a fact well known experimentally. 


3.2 MECHANICS OF A PARTICLE 

The essential problem in mechanics, developed with Newton s laws of 
motion as the basis, is to solve the differential equation given by Newton s 
second law of motion viz. 

F = mu 

dh 


or 


F= m 


dt 2 


(3.5) 


under given initial values of position and velocity of the particle on which 
force F = F(r, r, t) is acting. The solution of equation (3.5) is of the 

form _ 

r = r(0 ( 3 - 6 ) 

Equation (3.6) describes a certain path and gives the dependence of the 
nation vector r on time 1. It is not always possible to find explicit 
S ons of equations (3.5) and we shall only restrict ourselves to simp¬ 
le' problems wherein exact or at least approxtmate solution can be 

obtained. 

If no external force is acting on the particle, then 

F=$ = 0 (3-7a) 

dt 

n = mv = const (3.7b) 

or * 

Thus if there is no force.acting on the particle, the momentum of the 
lftUS ’ eont Tf the mass of the particle is assumed to remain 

continue til along a slight line. This correspond! 
,o a statement of Newton's first law of motion. 

\ngular momentum I. of the particle about point O is defined as 

L = r x p ( 3 - s 

where r is the position vector and p is the linear momentum of the parti 
cle at the given instant. 
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The time rate of change of angular momentum L is defined as torq Ue 
N. Thus, 

N = ^ = ^(rxp)=rxp + rxp 

But, r x p = v x wv = 0 

and rxp = rx^= rxF 

Hence, N = ^ = r X F (3.9) 

If torque N acting on the particle is zero, we have = 0 or L = a 

constant. Thus, if no torque is acting on a particle, its angular momen¬ 
tum is constant. Planets moving around the sun is the finest example 
of this conservation law. 

Work Done The work done by the total external force in moving a 
particle from position 1 to position 2 is given by 

JF 12 = J*Frfr (3.10) 

If the mass of the particle is constant, we can write 



= \m d(v 2 ) 

= im(v\ - vj) 

= r 2 -7’ 1 (3.11) 

where T x and T 2 are the kinetic energies of the particle in positions 1 and 
2 respectively. 

If Ti > T 2 t W\ 2 < 0, i.e., work is done by the particle against the force 
and its kinetic energy has decreased. 

If T 2 > T u > 0, i.e., work is done by the force on the particle and 
the kinetic energy of the particle has increased. 

In any case, the work done depends upon the difference in kinetic 
energies of the particle in the two positions. The work done against dis¬ 
sipative forces like the frictional force is always negative. 

If the force-field is such that the work done along a closed path is zero, 
then the force is said to be conservative. 

Thus, if $F-dt — 0, then the force F is a conservative force. 

We now convert this line integral into a surface integral by using 
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Stokes’s theorem. Then, we get 

<J)F.</r = j VxF da (3.12) 

Thus, for a conservative force-field 

J V xF da = 0 (3.13) 

Since da, the surface element is arbitrary, we must have 

V x F = 0 (3.14) 

Equation (3.14) is the necessary and sufficient condition for force F to be 
conservative. We know that the curl of the gradient of a scalar point 
function is zero. Hence, we can write 


F = —grad V (3.15) 

Scalar point function V introduced in equation (3.15) is called the 
potential energy of the particle at that point. The negative sign on the 
right-hand side indicates that F is in the direction of decreasing V. We 
can write the expression for W l2 as 

W l2 = £ F dr = VV-dr 



= V l -V 2 


(3.16) 


Thus, the work done by the force in displacing the particle from position 
1 to position 2 is equal to the difference between the potential energies of 
the particle in those two. positions. 

Equating equations (3.11) and (3.15), we. get 

T\ + V\ = T 2 + V 2 = const = E (3.17) 

Thus, the sum of potential and kinetic energies of a particle at every 
point in a conservative force-field is constant. Gravitational and elec¬ 
trostatic fields are the common examples of conservative fields. 

Potential energy V introduced through equation (3.15) makes it clear 
that it is not unique, and an addition of any constant energy C to it does 
not change the equation F = —grad V. Thus, 

F = -grad V = -grad (V + C) (3.18) 

since C is constant. Hence, the absolute value of the potential energy 
has no meaning. We can determine only the differences in potential 
energies as in equation (3.16). 

It should be remembered that the introduction of poiential energy is a 
convenient device to describe a force-field by a scrlar function. Equation 
of motion (3.2) which describes the physical situation contains F and not 
V. The equation of motion can also be written through V as will be done 
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later in Lagrange’s and Hamilton’s equations ol motion. 

The determination of the kinetic energy is also rclati\c. As mentioned 
earlier, we use a certain inertial frame of reference for measuring the vclo. 
city and hence the kinetic energy. Consider two inertial frames of 
reference S and S' moving with relative constant velocity R with respect 
to each other (Fig. 3.2). 



Fig. 3.2 Frames of reference in uniform relative motion (general case) 


Let r and r' be the position vectors of particle P with respect to S and 
S' respectively. Then, r and r' are the corresponding velocities of the 
particle. These values will be related to each other by the equations 

r = R+r' (3.19) 

and r=R-|- r' (3.20) 

Substitution of r or r from equations (3.19) and (3.20) shows that the 
equations of motion, viz. (3.5) or (3.9), have the same form. 

As we are using an inertial frame of reference for measuring velocity, 
the kinetic energy is relative. The absolute kinetic energy could have 
been measured if we could find a frame of reference which is absolutely at 
rest. It is, however, impossible to find such a frame of reference in 
accordance with the Special Theory of Relativity. Hence, the concept 
of absolute kinetic energy is meaningless. The total energy of a particle 
(or of a system of particles), viz. E — T + V, is not known in the absolute 
sense. Such a knowledge is unnecessary too and only the differences in 
the energies are of physical significance. 

Consider the time derivative of total energy E, 



dE _dT 

i.e. 

dt ~ dt 

But, 

II 

> 

^ l-fc 

II 

> 

fa 


dr 

or 

F - = 

dt 


dV 
^ dt 

d n 

j, 

dT 

dt 


--■= dT 
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Further, 


... sv j ^ , , 8V . . 0K,. 

= & rfv + d >' + & * + a? 

= (71'.*) + ^ dt 


Hence, 


r/F 


-K) + E* 


Substituting these values, we get 


</r 


-- = F- — + (vF — + —) 

dt^\ dt + dt) 


or 


f“[F + vn^ + ? 


(3.21) 


dt dt 

The first term on the right-hand side of equation (3.21) will vanish if 
F=-VF, and 

dE dV (3.22) 

dt dt 

If, furthermore, the potential energy is not an explicit function of time, 


a? = °- then 

dF 

— = 0 or E = const 
dt 

Thus, the total energy of the particle moving in a conservative force- 
field remains constant, if the potential is not an explicit function of time. 

3.3 EQUATION OF MOTION OF A PARTICLE 

In general, the force acting on a particle may depend on its position, 
velocity and time and hence the equation of motion of the particle is 

mi = F(r, r, t) (3-23, 

This is a second order differential equation in space coordinates and aftei 
integrating it twice, we will get the trajectory of the particle. There will 
be two constants of integration introduced and these will be determined 
by knowing the initial conditions of the particle. Integrating equation 
(3.23) with respect to time, we get 



or m(r — v 0 ) = j, F dt> 

where we have taken initially, i.c. at t = t 0 , velocity f to be equal to v 0 
The quantity on the right-hand side of equation (3.24) is called the impulse 
of the force and the integral represents the impulse imparted to the 
particle during time interval (/ — t 0 ) and is equal to the change in the 
momentum of the particle. Integrating equation (3.24) once again will 
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respect to time, we get 



(3.25) 


where r and r 0 are the position vectors of the particle at instants (/ = t j 
and (/ = t 0 ) respectively. If force F is known and integration of equa- 
tion (3.25) is carried out, we get the explicit form of equation of the 
trajectory Qf the particle. In simple forms of F, this integration is 
possible. In complicated cases',! however, we have to resort to numerical 
integration. While solving problems in mechanics, it is essential to decide 
first the body whose motion is to be studied and then to consider all the 
forces applied to that body alone. 

We shall now consider some simple forms of forces that we come across 
in nature. These are, 

(a) F = ma, a constant. For example F = mg, when g, the acceleration 
due to earth’s gravity can be considered constant, i.e., near the surface of 
the earth. 

V 

(b) F = F(/). For example, alternating force of the type F = F 0 sin to/, 
which is experienced by charged particles in alternating fields. 

(c) F = F(r). For example, F = kr/r 3 , the force given by inverse square 
law experienced in the gravitational or electrostatic field, or F= — kr 
which is experienced by a particle performing linear simple harmonic 
motion. 

(d) F == F(r). For example, F = k\ or F = k\ n which represents the 
frictional force experienced by a particle moving in a viscous medium. 

One or more of the above types of forces might be acting on a particle. 
We shall consider motion under inverse square law and oscillatory motion 
in later chapters. In this chapter, we shall consider some simple cases 
of the remaining types of forces. 

(a) Motion Under Constant Force 

When constant force F = ma is acting on a particle, equation (3.24) 
becomes 


r =v 0 + a (/ — t 0 ) 


(3.26) 


Integration of this equation gives, or from equation (3.25), we get 


r - r 0 = v 0 (/ - / 0 )+ Ja(/ - / 0 ) 2 


(3.27) 


This is the vector equation corresponding to one-dimensional form 
s = ut + \at 2 which is quite familiar to the reader. 

Atwood's Machine Consider a system of two masses m, and mz 
(m 2 > mi) tied by a light inextensible string of length /. The masses are 
hanging over a pulley as shown in Fig. 3.3a. 

Since the masses can move only in the vertical direction, this is a one¬ 
dimensional problem. Let the position of, say tn 2 be given by x. This 
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m,x = t (3.30) 

and w 2 x = — t + w 2 g (3.31) 

Addition of equations (3.30) and (3.31) gives 
acceleration 


w 2 — m, 
x = -g 

niy T - w 2 


(3.32) 


Solving equations (3.30) and (3.31) for t, wc 
get 

2wi/m 2 


T = ‘ * o 

nil + m z ° 


also fixes the position of Wj. As w 2 > wj, velocity of w 2 will be down¬ 
wards whereas that of w t will be upwards. We neglect the friction 
between the string and the pulley. 

The force acting on moving upwards is 

F t = T — w,g (3.28) 

and that on w 2 moving downwards is 

F 2 = -r -f w 2 g (3.29) 

where t is the tension in the string. According 
to Newton’s second law 


m 




▼ m,g 




m, 


m 2 9 

Fig. 3.3a Atwood’s 
machine 


(3.33) 


It should be noted that if w, = w 2 , acceleration x = 0 and the two 
masses are stationary. Similarly, if one of the masses is very large, i.e. 
w 2 » nil, then x ^ g and t csi 2w,g which is negligible as compared to 
m 2 g, and hence mass m 2 undergoes-free fall. 


(b) Motion Under a Force which Depends on Time Only 

Consider time dependent force 

F = F 0 sin wt (3.34) 

acting on a particle. For simplicity consider only one-dimensional 
motion along the x-axis. Then, the equation of motion is 

x = ^ s « n tot (3.35) 

On integration of equation (3.35) for a particle which has at the time 
t = 0, x = x 0 and v =■-= v 0 , we get 

Fo 

x = Vo + (1 - COS cot) 


r O *0 

= v 0 H- - -- cos cot 

nun mco 


Integrating equation (3.36) onde again, we get 
= X 0 + (v„ + I - 


* = *0 + ( v »+ £)'-,£? sin «■< (3.37) 

This problem is of interest in connection with scattering of electro- 




(3.37) 
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magnetic radiation by free electrons such as those appearing in ^ 
ionosphere. 

(c) Motion Under a Force Dependent on Distance Only 

Motion of a particle moving under the action of gravitational or 
Coulomb force will be considered in detail in Chapter 5, and that under 
harmonically varying force in Chapter 6. 


(d) Motion of a Particle Subjected to a Resistive Force 

1. Let us suppose that a body is projected horizontally with initial 
velocity v 0 in a medium which offers resistance proportional to the first 
power of velocity. The equation of motion for the horizontal compo¬ 
nent of the motion in this case is 

F = m — = —kmv (3.38) 

at 


Let us consider motion along the x-axis only and let k be the resistive 
force of the medium per unit velocity per unit mass. 

From equation (3.38), we get 

-=-kdl (3.39) 

V ' 

Integrating equation (3.39), we get 

In v = —kt + Ci (3.40) 

If initially t = 0, v = Vo, then 

In t’o = Ci 

Then, equation (3.40) becomes 


In — = —kt 
vo 

v = v Q e~ kt 


or v = v Q c kt (3.41) 

Integrating equation (3.41) again we will get the trajectory of the body. 
Thus, equation (3.41) is 

dx 


Hence, 


T, = 

I* dx = v 0 J* e~ kt 


dt 


or 


* = - j + C 2 


(3.42) 


If we choose initial conditions as x = 0 at t = 0, then 



and equation (3.42) becomes 

* = x (3- 43 > 

and gives the position of the body at any time t. As time elapses, the 
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exponential factor decreases, i.c. e~ kl -> 0 as t -* oo , and the body comes 

? Yi 

to a halt at distance 

k 

2. Consider the motion of a particle falling under the action of gravity 
near the surface of the earth. Let us assume that the frictional force of 
air is proportional to the velocity of the particle. Since the body will be 
accelerated vertically downwards, we shall take the x-axis along the path 
of the particle and treat the motion as one-dimensional. 

Let the resistive force be / = mkv, where m is the mass of the falling 
body. The equation of motion is 



c d 2 x dv , 

F — m ~ m dt = ~ mkV 

(3.44a) 

or 

dv , 

— = g — kv 
dt b 

(3.44b) 

or 

§• 

II 

a- 

(3.45) 

g — kv 


Let the initial velocity with which the body is dropped be zero, i.e., 
at t = 0, v = ^ = 0. Integration of equation (3.45) gives 


- \ In (g - kv) = t + C (3.46) 

The constant of integration C is obtained from the initial conditions, 
viz. at t = 0, v = 0. Thus, 



Putting this constant in equation (3.46), we get 

-I [In (g -kv)-\ng] = ~\ ln€-=^ = I 
g — kv = ge~ kt 

« = ^ = f (1 - «-") (3.47) 


Hence, 

or 


This equation gives the velocity of the body in a viscous medium when 

frictional force is mkv. If the path is long, after a sufficiently long time 

(as t -y oo, c~ kt -> 0), the velocity of the body becomes constant and is 

gjk. This is called the ‘terminal velocity’. From equation (3.44a) it is 

clear that when the gravitational force is balanced by force of resistance 

, ^ 
of the medium, the body ceases to have acceleration and 0. After 

a long time the body has the terminal velocity given by 

g — kv, = 0 



or 


(3.48) 
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Integrating equation (3.47), we get 


+ C' 


To evaluate constant C', let the body be released at point x = 0 at titn e 
t = 0. Then, 

_ S_ 

C “ ' k 2 

Hence, the position of the body is given by 

gt g 


x=s i-p (l ~ e ~ l "> 


(3.49; 


3. If the resistance of the medium is proportional to the square ol 
the velocity, then the equation of motion of a vertically falling body is 

m ^ = mg — mk 2 v 2 (3.50 

where for convenience we have put resisting force mk 2 v 2 . Then 

dv 


S- k 2 v* 

This equation can be written as 


= dt 


(3.51 


2 Wg 

Integration gives 


< 3 - 52 


‘ |„ -VX±^ = t + Cl 

2ky/g yg — kv 


(3.53 


With initial conditions t = 0, v -- 0, we get 

<’i = 0 

_ e 2k, '' s — 1 


2Vg 


(3.54 


Hence, \ kv = Vg^BavS 'jj~ \ =Vg~ 

Second integration gives 

kx = y/gt — 2 y/gt -f £ In (1 + e 2k,y/g ) + C 2 (3.55 

Jjpt x = 0 at / = 0, then 

r — ,n 2 
2 k 

Thus, x = p In _ yft ( 3.5d 

which gives the position of the body. 

4. Motion of a projectile—no resistance: Let a body be projected a 1 
angle a. with the horizontal with velocity v„. The motion will remain i r 
the vertical plane of velocity vector v 0 . Let us take the .v-axis along ^ 
horizontal and the j»-axis upward along the vertical direction in the pl' in 
-of motion. We write the initial conditions as 
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x(t = 0) = 0, >•(/ = 0) = 01 

= 0) = v Q cos a. = U • (3.57) 

y(t = 0) = u 0 sin a = V 
The equations of motion of the projectile are 

tnx = 0, my = — mg (3.58) 

Integration of equations (3.58) gives 

~ c i> y = — + c 2 

With the initial conditions given in equations (3.57), we get c^—U and 
c 2 = V. This gives 

x — U and y = — gt -f- V (3.59) 

Integrating again, we get 

.v =Ut, y — Vt — \gt 2 

These equations together give the equation of the trajectory of the pro¬ 
jectile. It is usually expressed in terms of a, the angle of projection. 


• • • V 

Thus, eliminating t and remembering — = tan a, we get 

gx 2 

y = x tan a — jj-j (1 + tan 2 a) 


(3.60) 


Thus, the trajectory of projectile is parabola. The range R of the pro¬ 
jectile is obtained from equation (3.60) by putting x = R and y = 0. 
Thus, 


R tan a = 8 ~ (l + tan 2 a) 
2v\ 


or 


R = 


ro sin 2a 


(3.61) 


(3.62) 


The time required to cover the distance equal to range is 

8 

5. Motion of a projectile in a resisting medium : Consider the motion 
of a projectile in the atmosphere in which the retarding force is offered 
by the air resistance. Let us assume that the retarding force is propor¬ 
tional to the instantaneous velocity. In this case, the equations of 
motion of the projectile are, in the component form 

mx = —kmx (3.63a) 

and my = —mg — kmy (3.63b) 

where the symbols have the same meanings as those in the last article. 
Equations (3.63a) and (3.63b) show that the present problem is equiva¬ 
lent to combinations of the problems discussed in i and 2 of this article 
with different initial conditions, i.e., those of 4. 

The solution of equation (3.63a) is 

x = j(\- e~ k ') 


(3.64a) 
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Similarly, the solution of equation (3.63b) can be written down ^ 
evaluating the constants of integration under the new initial condition 
The solution is 


y = 




(3.641 


To find range R', we find time T required by the projectile for the entj ( 
trajectory. For this we note that y = 0 at the end of the trajectop 
Hence, from equation (3.64b), we get 


T = 




gk 

This gives time T in terms of e~ kT which can be expanded in a series an 
can be simplified as follows: 

by 4- a 

T = —^r-- [1 - (l — kT + ik 2 P - \k 2 T\ . .)] 

kV -1- e 

~-gif 1 l kT - + \k?TK ..] 

Simplifying this equation, we get 


(1 - e~ kT ) 




1 = 


kV±g 

g 

kv + z 


[- 


hkT+ | k 2 T 2 . 


] 


Hence, 


r ( l + fH[(' 


_ j w + yv+g y 2T \ 


kV + g 

g 


-H'+VT-F- 


(3.651 

2iT^ n tkC , f °™ ° f a Series gives the value °f the total time < 
flight T and cannot be solved exactly We have tw^r * u . . 

approximate value by making s„«essi™ T' ° ° btam " 

assumption that the terms containing higher orders oHrT .“"k" ^ 
and less. For this assumption to **&££££ ta 

Equation (3.65b) shows that if k n tTi« ♦ • - 

jectile is °' the t,m<! of flight of the pre 


0 ~ T (3.65< 

Now, suppose that k is verv small fhnt 

time of flight will approach value F„ We stallTh', *° the " '• 

the second-order term and neglect the contr k *• Sllbst,tutc this value i 
we get ntnbutions from the rest. Thu! 



or 
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Neglecting the terms in k~ and of higher orders in k and simplifying 
the equation, we get 


r “T.(-S 

Let us now simplify equation (3.64a) as 


(3.65d) 


U . 

a- = ~ k [\- e~ kt ] 

= £ [kt - \k 2 t 2 + \k 3 r 3 .. . ] 

It we now substitute the value of T as given by equation (3.65d), we 
get *(/=r) = R > the range of the projectile in the presence of the air resis¬ 
tance. Thus, restricting to the first two terms, we have 

R' = U[T - \kT 2 ] 


~ 2UV \\ _ 


s L 


[kyi 

Vj 


But, 

Hence* 


2 UV _ 2r 0 cos a vq sin a Vq sin 2 a 


g 


g 


g 


= R 




(3.66a) 


Therefore, the change in the range of the projectile correct up to first 
order of k is given by 

4k VR 


or 


AR = R' - R = - 
AR= - 


3 g 

4kvl sin a sin 2 a 


3 g 


(3.66b) 


After finding the time of flight and the range of the projectile, let us 
study the nature of the trajectory. For any position of the projectile 
such as P (Fig. 3.3b) moving with velocity v and making angle 9 with the 


Y 



Fig. 3.3b Trajectory of a projectile under the resistive force 
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.. pnuat ion of motion by considering t h e 
horizontal, we can write down tne 4 ^ - ctor y a t P. Let the radius of 
motion along a small arc-length o ie Motion written in a component 
curvature at P be p. The equations ° 
form along tangential and radial direc i 

= -kv- mg sin p 


(3.67) 

and !2£» mg cos p (3 ' 68 ) 

P •' t'x and (3.68) are the components 
The right-hand sides of equationsM ) ^ The radius of curva- 

of forces along tangential and radial 

ture is given by , , 

1 df _ 4? d l = --& 

o~ ~ ds~ dt ds ” dt 


where ds = V dx 2 + dy 2 = v dt. 

Equation (3.68), after substituting for p becomes 


Now, 


V ( -J- — - g cos <P 
dx 

v, = — — v cos p 
dt 


(3.69) 


dp 


Hence, dx — v cos p dt = — 

& 

where we have used equation (3.69). 

Similarly, 

dy 

v y = ~ = v sin p 

2 

Hence, dy = v sin <p dt = v tan p cos <p dt = — - tan t do 

P r 

x>\ tan p , vl 
~ ~ e cos 2 o d ? = d \\ tan2 9) 


g COS" p ■ g 

Let the height of the projectile be h, i.e. y ma = /, 
from 0 to h, angle p varies from a to 0. Hence 


p)=t ^ 


Thus, as y varies 


(3.70) 


xss ™;r;r • 


f° __ l (V 

J'' 1 ’* £jo 


tan 2 p) = ^anV 
P' ^ _ tan 2 o* 

Jo»£ ~" 


2g < 3 ’ 71) 

Due to the air resistance, v the 

7 S smaller in the later part ’of the llzontal component of the veloci > 

Hence, the value of the integral in 1 a JCctory than in the earlic 1 * 0Ilt ' 

c hral equal,on (3 . 70 ) is less than that >» 
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equation (3.71). We have, therefore, 

tan p* > tan a or <p* > a 

Thus, the curvature of the trajectory gets reduced or radius /> of curva¬ 
ture increases as the projectile progresses and the path is, as shown in 
Fig. 3.3b, quite different from the parabolic path when the air resistance 
was neglected. 

It is obvious from the equations of motion that the velocity with 
which the projectile falls on the ground is less than the velocity with 
which it was projected. This reduction in velocity can be obtained from 
equation (3.67). Thus, by multiplying equation (3.67) by v, we get 

dv k , 

V -r — - v — gv sin p 

at m 

or v dv — d(\v 2 ) = — ^ v 2 dt — g dy (3.72) 

since dy = v sin p dt. Integrating equation (3.72) from 0 to T, the time 
of flight during which y changes from 0 through h to 0 again, we get 

=-££.»*-*]\dy 

where v* is the velocity of the projectile when it strikes the ground. 
This gives 

v * 2 ~~ Vq — _ b. f v 2 dt < 0 , since f dy = 0 
2 mj o Jo 

Hence, 


3.4 MOTION OF A CHARGED PARTICLE IN 
ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD 

The force acting on a particle carrying charge e (e > 0) in an electro¬ 
magnetic field is given by Lorentz equation 

F = eE + e\ X B (3.73) 

where E is the electric intensity, B the magnetic induction and » is the 
velocity of the particle. 

In case of the electrostatic field, i.e., when B = 0 ; Tx.K = 0 and the 
field is described by the scalar electric potential d>(r) defined by 

E(r) = —V<P(r) (3.74) 

The force on the charged particle in the magnetostatic field i.e., when 
E = 0 depends upon the charge and velocity of the particle and is 

given by „ r* 

F w = ev X B (3.75) 

Since div b = 0, we have seen earlier that the magnetic induction can 

be expressed through a vector potential A defined by 

B = curl A = V X A (3.76) 

If the particle is moving in a uniform magnetic field, it can easily be 
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verified that the vector potential is given by 

A = — IrxB ( 3>77) 

where r is the position vector of the particle. 

The equation of motion of a particle of mass m under the action 0 f 
Lorentz force is 

m ~ = <?E + e\ X B (3.78) 

We assume that the velocity of the particle is small as compared to that 
of light and hence relativistic variation of mass is neglected. 

We shall consider the motion in some special cases. 


(sQ Motion in a Constant Electric Field 

The electrostatic force on a particle of mass m and charge e is eE, and 
the equation of motion is 


F = m ^ = eE 
at 


(3.79) 


or by introducing the scalar potential, equation (3.79) becomes 


d\ _ 
m -ft = - e *<t> 


(3.80) 


Let us take the dot product of both the sides with velocity v. Then 


dv 

m^- v = — e V0-v 


or 


Thus, we get 



/ c4> dx &P dy 8<P dz\ 
\dxdt + dydi + dzdi) 



d_ 

dt 


(^mv 2 + e<P) = 0 


or imr 2 + e& = const (3.81) 

This relation clearly shows conservation of energy which can be stated as 
"the sum of kinetic energy and potential energy e<& is a constant'* 

If the particle is initially at rest and falls through the potential differ¬ 
ence of V volt, its initial potential energy eV is converted into kinetic 
energy. Hence, ) 

\mv 2 = eV 


or 


-j 


leV 

m 


This gives the velocity acquired by the particle in the direction of the 
field. For an electron having mass m = 9.11 x 10 -31 kg and charg e 
e «=» 1.60 x 10~ 19 coul. the velocity is 

®~6x 10V7 m/s = 600 VV km/s 
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Thus electron falling through one volt potential difference gains a 
velocity of about 600 km/s. The kinetic energy acquired by the electron 
is measured in terms of electron-volt which is defined by 

1 eV = 1.6 x 10- 19 J 

If we take a constant electric field along the y-axis, i.e., E = (0, E, 0), 
then the equations of motion in the cartesian coordinate system are 

mx = 0 = m'z, my = eE (3*82) 

If the particle is initially at rest, it will move along the ^-direction 
only. The solutions of equations (3.82) are 

* = *o, y = y 0 + \at 2 , z = zq ( 3 - 83 ) 

eE , 

where (xo» .yo> z o) is the original position of the particle, and a = — we 
acceleration due to the electrostatic field along the y-axis. 


(b) Motion in a Constant Magnetic Field 

Now, the equation of motion of the charged particle is 

m ~ = ey X B (3.84) 

at 

Taking the dot product of both sides of equation (3.84) with velocity v, 
we get 

m ^-v = ev-(y X B) (3.85) 

i.e. Yt ( * Wt,2) = ° 

since the right-hand side is a scalar triple product and v(vxB)= (vx v)-B 
= 0. Thus, the kinetic energy of the particle remains unchanged. Hence, 

£ mv 2 = const (3.86) 

Thus speed v of the particle is unchanged in the magnetic field and field 
B changes only the direction of its velocity. The displacement dt of the 
particle in the magnetic field is, therefore, always perpendicular to the 
magnetic force on the particle and hence no work is done during this 

displacement. 

Now consider the case of uniform magnetic field given by B = constant 
Let us split velocity v into two components v x which is perpendicular and 
v.. which is parallel to the magnetic induction B (Fig. 3.4a). Thus, 

" v =* v x + v„ (3=87) 

The parallel and perpendicular components of magnetic force are 

F W(| = ev„ X B = 0 (3.88) 

and F Wi == ev ± x B (3.89) 

Thus, from equation (3.88), we have 

p" _ = 0 or V.. = const 

A «u dt 


(3 90) 
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Thus, the velocity of the particle parallel to the field is unaffected 
From equation (3.89), we have 


m 


dy ± 

dt 


ey x x B 


(3.91) 


But, from equation (3.87), we have 


v 2 ~ v\ -f v 2 

and since vjf is constant by equation (3.90) and v 2 is constant bv equation 
(3*81) 


v 2 ± = const 


(3.92) 


X 



Fig. 3.4a Spiral motion of a charged particle along the constant 
magnetic induction B taken along the r-axis 


Thus, the magnitude of perpendicular component is unchanged but its 
direction changes according to equation (3.91). We are considering 
motion in a constant magnetic induction and v x is perpendicular to B 
Hence v A _B is a constant quantity. Thus the particle in a constant mag¬ 
netic field moves in such a way that 

the force ev ± B and acceleration — t>i 

m 

are always directed perpendicular to 
velocity. This gives a circular motion 
in the plane perpendicular to B and 
the force is the centripetal force 
(Fig. 3.4b). If the circle has radius p 
then equation (3.89) can be written as 



mv 2 ± 


= ev x B 


Fig. 3.4b Projection of the 
spiral motion on the jy-nlan/. 


or 


eB 

v± = — P 

m 


, circular 
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motion is given by 

_ 2ff _ 2ir i eB 

period (2np/vf) p m 

and is known as cyclotron frequency. The radius of the circular orbit is 
given by 


_ mv x 
ta eB 

In order to find the orbit of the particle, let magnetic induction B be 
taken along the 2-axis so that B = k B. In the cartesian coordinates, 
equation of motion (3.84) now becomes 

~ = <o\ x k (3.93) 


where 



Or in component form 


dv x 

dt 



— tov x , 



(3.94) 


The first two equations in (3.94) are coupled equations, i.e., acceleration 
along the x-direction depends on velocity along the y-direction and vice 
versa. The third of equations (3.94) expresses the fact that velocity along 
the 2 -direction, i.e., along B is constant and its solution is 

2 = 2 0 + V n t 

where z = v x = »„ = constant. Thus, the particle moving from z 0 along 
the 2 -axis will be unaffected by the magnetic field and will move with 
constant velocity. 

The two coupled equations ^an be combined together by multiplying 
the second equation by i\ = ■%/ 1 and then adding them together. Thus, 

j t (». + ‘”r) = ~ + '*V> ( 3 - 96 > 


The solution of this equation is clearly 

, x + iv, = 07*- ( 39 ?) 

/ 

Second integration gives 

x + iy = Ci e C 2 

where C, and C 2 are constants of integration to be determined from initial 
position and velocity. We choose the constants m the form 

C t = Ae~ ,a and C 2 = + iyo 

Then, the solution of the coupled equation is 

X + iy = y4e“' (-,+a) + *o + iyo ( 3 - 98 ) 

. of the particle are obviously real and are 

The x- and ^^-coordinates ot wp 

obtained from equation (3.9 ). * , \ . x \ 

-n* tAe-*”** + *o + Vol = A cos (a>t + *) + *o 1 (3.99) 

= Im [Ae-****' + *o + = - A sin (■* + *) + y*' 


x 

y 
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Equations (3.99) together with equation (3.95) give the trajectory r >f ^ 
particle in a constant magnetic field. 

From equation (3.99) we have 

(* - x 0 ) 2 + (y - yo) 2 = Al (3.ioo) 

which is an equation of a circle in the xj^-plane with (Xo, yo) as the origin 
If v n = 0, then the particle will move in a circular orbit with angular 
velocity vector 

co = — — = ——k = — <ok (3.101) 

m in 

The radius/l(=p)is obtained from equation 0.99) and remembering that 
x 2 4- y 2 + z 2 = v\. Thus, 

x 2 + y 2 — v 2 = A 2 to 2 

or A= V -±= P (3-102) 

CO 

as is already obtained above. 

(c) Motion in Crossed Fields 

Consider now the motion of a charged particle when constant electric and 
magnetic fields are simultaneously acting over a region of space. The 
equation of motion of the particle is 

m ^ = eE + e\ x B (3.103) 

at 

Let the fields be perpendicular to each other, i.e. E 1 B (Fig. 3.5). We 
search for the solution of equation (3.103) in the form 

v = v' + pE x B = v' + y d (3.104) 

where we have put Vd = ^ (E X B). 

Substituting v from equation (3.104) in equation (3.103) and noting that 

Y 

t 

I 

I 

I 

I 

E4 



Fig. 3.5 Crossed fields: ElB 
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E and B are constants, we get 

dv' e 

m ^ = ^ E + <?v'xB+- 2 (E x B) x B 

rfExB 


(3.105) 


since 


But 


dt B 2 


= 0 . 


J 2 (E x B) x B = (E-B) B - eE = - eE 


because the E and B fields are mutually perpendicular. Hence, equation 
(3.L05) becomes 


Thus, we have 


d\ , „ 

m dr = ey x B 

m — 0 and m ^- = ev' x B 


(3.106) 


The first of equations (3.106) suggests that vj is constant. Velocity \ d is 
known as the drift velocity. The second equation of (3.106) is similar to 
equation (3.91). However, it does not describe circular motion since, in 
this case, the electrostatic field modifies thp motion. The magnitude of 
the drift velocity is 


. _ |E x B| _ £■ 

Vd ~ B 2 “ B 


(3.107) 


and is fixed by the ratio of electric intensity and magnetic induction. 

Let us now obtain the equation for the trajectory of a particle moving 
in crossed constant fields by solving the equation of motion (3.103) in 
cartesian coordinates. Consider a general case when E and B are not 
perpendicular, but make some angle (Fig. 3.6). We can take B along the 


z 



z-axis and E in the >-r-p!ane. Let initially, i.e. at t = 0, the particle be 
at origin and let its initial velocity be Vo = (fa** l 'oz)‘ lu this case, 
equations (3.103) in the component form are 


(3.108a) 
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dv y 

-/■ — a y — ojV x 
dt y 

dv 2 - 
dt ° z 


(3.108b) 

(3.108c) 


eE. cE z , _ 

where we have put a y — — 7 , a t = —- and a — m . 


(3.109) 


eB 

m m m 

Equation (3.108c) has solutions 

v 2 = t’oz + o 2 t and z = v 0z t + \o 2 t 2 
Coupled equations (3.108a) and (3.108b) can be solved by differentiating 
any one of them with respect to time and substituting the time derivative 
of velocity from the other. 

(3.110) 

(3.111) 


d 2 Vr dVy 2,. 

nf—if—*—* 


and 


d 2 v . 


dv 


dt 2 ~ w dt 


x _ 2 a * 

= — co V x 


Equation (3.111) is similar to the equation of a simple harmonic oscilla 
tor and has solution (3 112 


v y = A sin ast 


The other constant, i.e., the phase will be taken as zero. 

Substituting solution (3.112) in equation (3.108a) and integrating it wit 
respect to time, we get 

v x - v 0x = ojA sin at dt — A(l cos at) 

Further integration of equations (3.113) and (3.112) yields 


(3.11: 


= j o V* dt = 


v°,t -f - (at — sill at) 


and 


(3.114 

(3.11^ 


v = f V y dt = - (1 — COS at) 

Jo w 

These arfe the parametric equations of a cycloid. Some forms of trajec 
tories are illustrated in Fig. 3.7. Displacement y becomes zero wheneve 
iot = 2im, where n is an integer. Under this condition, v x — t> 0je a 


v y — 0. 


Equation (3.109) shows that the particle moves in the direction of * 
r-axis because of initial velocity component and the component of e 
trie field along the z-axis. 

Consider crossed fields E 1 B, i.e., let E x = 0 Now, the particle m 
along the z-axis as given by ,3 

z — v oA ’ . j S i 

Let v„ x = 0, vo, = 0. In this case the trajectory of the parh* 
cycloid and constant A can be obtained from equations (J. 
(3.108b) by taking values at t = 0. Thus, from 

= a„ — av x — Aa COS at 
dt y 
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Y 



(a) 


Y 



at t = 0 , we get 



Since r 0jc = 0 and E y = E, we have 



(3.117) 


The case of crossed electric and magnetic fields is of great practical 
application. If initially, the particle is moving along the jc-direction 
with velocity v 0x , so that we have at < = 0 , x = y = z = 0 , v 0y = 0 = t> 0ir , 
and v 0x ^ 0 , the solution ( 3 . 112 ) in this case is 

- vox'j sin cot ( 3.11 g) 

If v 0x = ^, the particle will not be deflected along the >-axis. Thus, the 

particles with velocity (E y /B) will go undeviated and are said to be filtered 
out. The perpendicular combination of electric and magnetic fields thus 
works as a velocity filter for charged particles, and particles of desired 
velocity can be obtained by choosing suitable values of the electric inten¬ 
sity E and magnetic induction B. 
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3.5 MECHANICS OF SYSTEMS OF PARTICLES 

We now extend the considerations of the previous section to a system 
of N particles. Let P xt be the exteunal force acting on the system. 
Consider the ith particle of the system having mass m { and let its position 
vector with respect to a fixed origin beiy (Fig. 3.8). This particle will be 


m 2 


Fig. 3.8 System of particles 

acted upon by two forces—external force F?* 1 and internal force F) nt due 
to the interaction between the particles. 

Total mass M of the system Is given by 

M=Y\ m, (3.1! 9) 

The centre of mass of the system is defined as a point whose position 
vector is given by 

R = i^=5?5>' r - < 3 - ,20 > 

Let Fj"‘ be the internal force acting on the ith particle as a result of 
its interaction with theyth particle. Then, the total internal force acting 
on the /th particle is 

Fi n ‘ = £Fj f,i*j 

j 

Then, the equation of motion of the ith particle can be written as 

Pi = ^ Flj 11 (3.12D 

The first term on the right-hand side of equation (3.121) represents the 
external force on the /th particle, while the second term is a vector sum 
of all the internal forces due to the interaction of the remaining — 1 
particles with the /th particle. In this summation we shall take F1J“ = 
i.e., the force of self-interaction is zero. 

Now, according to Newton’s third law of motion 

F}"‘ = — Fj"‘ (3.122) 

i.e., the mutual interaction forces between the /th and yth particle are eQ ua j 
and opposite. Illustrations of such force-fields are the gravitational an 
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the electrostatic fields. The electromagnetic forces are to be excluded as 

, 6 V , ° C / ^ e P®ndent forces and do not act along the line joining 
the #th and j th particles. 

Equation (3.121) is summed up over i so as to give the equation of 
motion of the system viz. 


L Pi = £ F«‘ + £' F*5‘ (3.123a) 

d 2 

or ^ E = E F r‘ + (3.123b) 

Prime over the summation symbol indicates that the term with i = j in 
the sum is excluded. We shall use this convention in this chapter. 

In the double summation term F}) 4 suffixes / and j are dummy and 

can be interchanged without changing the sum. Hence, 

E Fir = E F)?‘ 

»i Ij 

Further E F l, nt = i E ( F /y‘+ F //‘) = 0 (3.124) 

u (J 1 1 

The right-hand side of equation (3.124) is zero because of equation 
(3.122). 

Now, from equation (3.120) 

AfR = E m t T t 

t 

or MR = E »*/r< = ^ E m,t, . (3.125) 

On using equations (3.124) and (3.125) along with equation (3.123b), 
we get 

A/R = F^ 4 (3.126) 

where F ext = E F ex4 , i.e., the total external force acting on the system of 

i 

particles. 

The total linear momentum of the system is given by 
P = £ = j, ? "W = j, (" R ) = 


Then, equation (3.126) becomes 

P = F** 4 (3.127) 

Equations (3.126) and (3.127) show that in the case of a system of N 
particles , under the action of external forces , the centre of mass of the 
system behaves like a particle whose mass is equal to the total mass of the 
system and is acted upon by total external force P . The motion of the 
centre of mass of the system is independent of the internal forces that 
exist among the particles of the system. If the total external force acting 
on the system is zero, then the total linear momentum of the system is 
conserved. 
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Thus, if F** 4 = 0, P = 0 or P = const (3.128) 

(a) Angular Momentum of the System 

The total angular momentum of the system about any point will b« 
equal to the vector sum of the angular momenta of individual particles 
Let I, represent the angular momentum of the ith particle about som ( 
point. Then, 

I, = r,xp/ ( 3 -129 

where is the position vector of the ith particle from the given point. 
Hence the total angular momentum of the system is obtained b; 
taking vector sum of individual momenta. 

L = E 1/ = ]£ r, x P/ (3 - 130 

Let N be the total torque acting on the system. Then, 

N = §-a?"** 

= E x P/ + £ r / x p< 

But, i*/ X Pi = 52 f/ X m,r { = E X f/ = 0 / 

' Further, E r, x p, = E r, x (FT + E' FJf ) 

i i J 

= E r / X F? xt 

Since £ r, x F}f = + E' T J x F i"‘ 

by the same argument as given above and 

r, x Fiy‘. = \^ [r, x + r, x Fj?*] 

= \ E' Kr, - rj) x Fin 
u 

= \ E # r/7 X Fir 

U 

Now, F}" 4 is also proportional to (r, — rj) = r iJy since we are considei 
ing the forces of action and reaction only. Hence, the right-hand sid 
of the above equation will be zero. Then, we have 

E' r, X Fj f = 0 
ij 

This is true in the case of internal forces acting along the line joining ^ 
two particles but not in the case of forces acting on the moving charge 
particles. 

Thus, total torque N is given by 

N = § = £r ( xFT = £N, (3- l3 ‘ 

^ ^ i f, 

Equation (3.131) shows that the total torque on the system is eq u3 ' 
the vector sum of the torques acting on the individual particles. 
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If N = 0, -jj- = 0 or L = const (3.132) 

Thus, if the total external torque acting on the system is zero, then the 
total angular momentum of the system is conserved. 

Now, we prove that the angular inomentum of the system about a fixed 
point is equal to the sum of the angular momentum of the total mass con¬ 
centrated at the centre of mass about that point and the angular momentum 
of the system about its centre of mass. 

Let m { and 17 denote the mass and the position vector of the ith 
particle with reference to point O (Fig. 3.9). Let r \ be the position 



Fig. 3.9 System of particles with total mass M and centre of mass at R 

vector of the ith particle with reference to the centre of mass of the. 
system. Then 

17 = R + r / (3.133) 

The corresponding equation relating the velocities can be written as 

r, = R + it 

or v, = V + v/ ( 3 -134) 

where V is the velocity of the centre of mass of the system and v{ is the 
velocity of the ith particle with reference to the centre of mass of the 

system. . . 

The total angular momentum is, then, given y 


L = £ r, X P/ 

= E ( R + r ') x m,{ * + 

= V m ,R X R + SRX™.« + ? m ' ri>< “ + ? m ' riXi! 

, ‘ 1 (3.135) 

The second term on the right-hand side of equation (3.135) can be 

written as 

£Rxm,r,' = RX ]►>!*! 

= Rx^m,r! 
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But,5>,r; = 0, since distances r,' are measured with respect « 0 , he 

T 

centre of mass of the system. . 

The third term on the right-hand side of equatton 0-135) also vantshes 

for the same reason. Then, we are left wit 

L = v m,R x R + £ «/'<' x 

i ' 

= RxRS^rfS r /' x m t*'t 

t i 


= R x RM + £ T ‘ x P' 

or. L = RxP + L' < 3 - 136 ) 

where P = Mk represents the linear momentum of the centre of mass 
and hence RxP represents the angular momentum of l:heJotal mass 
concentrated at the centre of mass about point O. The term L — ^ r, xpi 


represents the angular momentum of the system about its centre of mass. 
This proves the statement. 


(b) Energy of the System 

In order to find the energy of the system, let us find the work done by 
all the forces—external as well as internal—in moving the system from 
initial configuration 1 to final configuration 2. The total work done in 
moving the system is equal to the sum of the work done in moving all 
the particles from configuration 1 to configuration 2. Thus, 

= E f 2 FJ“ • dr, + £' f 2 Ff. dr, (3. i 37) 

* J 1 I) J 1 \ 

If the internal and the external forces are conservative, then they can 
be expressed in terms of corresponding potential energies. Thus, total 
force F, on the ith particle can be written as 

" - F » = F ? x ‘ + £ F‘f = - V t V t (3.138a) 

where the potential energy 


y , = fT’ + F,*” 1 (3.138b) 

is the sum of potential energy functions of the external and internal 
forces. In equation (3.138a), symbol V, is 


(3.139) 

and represents the gradient operator performing differentiation with 
respect to x„ components of position vector r, of the ith particle. The 
operator can be written separately as F 


FT = 1 

F «" = J 


and 


(3.140) 
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Quantity VJ 1 is the potential energy arising due to internal forces 
Fij and V,y = 52 e * ^ __ y From this, it will be clear that V,y = — V;,. 

Now the potential energy of the ith particle arising due to internal 
forces is given by 

yj nt = E V\f 

Hence, the total potential energy due to internal forces is 

ymt = £ yint = ^ yjnt (3.141) 

I <J 

We have to take F/"' = 0, to have F/"* = 0. Condition i < j is neces¬ 
sary because otherwise each term will be taken twice in summing over i 
and j. 

Potential energy Vj" 1 depends upon the relative positions of the two 
particles, i.e. Fy nt = F,y‘(r l} ). Then, by Newton’s third law, we have 

F V = -V,;Ff‘ 

= — Fjf* = +Vj,V Jf 1 = - V„Fyi m (3.142) 

From equation (3.142), we find that F,*" 1 = Fy"‘ and hence 

F int = £ £ F|“‘ (3.143) 

•J 

Factor £ occurring on the right-hand side of equation (3.143) is due to 
the fact that each term is being taken twice while summing over i and j. 
The same has been incorporated in equation (3.141) by writing i < j. 
This condition avoids the duplication of terms. 

The work done by the external force is given by 



= - EFT 

i i 

= FP t -F? t (3.144) 

where Ff * and F?* represent the potential energies of the systepi arising 
due to external forces acting on the system in configuration 1 and 2 res¬ 
pectively. 

The work done by the internal forces is given by 

But, 
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Hence, V' Fjf -dr, = \ E' ^ 

T " 

= * £ FlT-rfr,, 

where dr, } = </r, — </r ; . 

Substituting this value, we get 

E'J] F«‘ *< = i S'|, 


= -4 r f, 

u J i 

= -*E'f< 

J1 


VijV'u'-dr, 


u 


dVT, 

2 


int 


= -i r rff 

0 

2 

_ _ y int 


int 


1 


, by equation (3.143) 


nut 


= vr - n 

The total potential energy of the system is then given by 

V = V txt -f- v ini 

= e v? x + i r 


(3.145) 


Int 


= E Ff x ‘ + E Vu 

i u 

KJ 

In terms of the total potential energy of the system, the work done is. 

W i2 = —V 2 = V t — V 2 (3.146) 

i 

Work done W l2 can be expressed in terms of the difference between the 
kinetic energy of the system in the initial and final configurations as 
follows: 

Wn = L f F 

- a <«">•§ "»©•».)* 

m,(v r dv,) 


= E 


= Er, 


= T 2 -T t 


Combining equations (3.146) and (3.147), we get 

T i + V\ = T 2 -f V 2 

or Ei = 


(3.147) 


(3.148) 


Equation (3.148) states that the total energy D f the system is conserved. 
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This is true only when all the forces—internal and external—are deriv¬ 
able from the potential energy functions that do not depend explicitly on 
time. A system in which all the forces acting on it are derivable from the 
potential energy functions is called a conservative system. 

In a conservative system, potential energy F* nt depends entirely 
upon the separation between the ith and _/th particle. If this separation 
is constant, V l} is also constant and can be taken to be zero. A system 
in which the distance between any two particles remains constant is 
called a rigid body. 

(c) Kinetic Energy of the System 

We now express the kinetic energy of the system as a sum of (i) the kinetic 
energy of a particle at the centre of mass and having mass M = £ m t and 
moving with velocity V = R, with respect to origin 0, and (ii) the kinetic 
energy of the system referred to the centre of mass as the origin. The 
total kinetic energy of the system is 

7* = L 7} = £ (3.149) 

But by equation (3.134), we have, v, = V + v'. 

Hence, vj = \ r \, 

= (V + vj).(y + v') 

= v 2 + v; 2 + 2 v-v; 

Substituting this value in equation (3.149), we get 
T='£}m / [V 2 + v' 2 + 2\-v\\ 

i 

= £ im t V 2 + £ + £ im,2Vvj (3.150) 

1 i / 

The third term on the right-hand side of equation (3.150) can be shown 
to be zero as follows: 

££m,2V-v: = V-£m,v; 

=.o 

Hence, T=\MV 2 -\-T c (3.151) 

where T c = £ \m,vi 2 ^= kinetic energy of the system about tb* centre of 

I 

mass of the system. 

This proves the statement. 

(d) Laws of Conservation 

In the previous articles, we have obtained the laws of conservation of 
momentum and energy of a particle or of a system of particles as a conse¬ 
quence of Newton’s laws of motion. These laws of conservation are help¬ 
ful in analysing the motion of a particle or of a system, particularly when 
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the nature of the force is not known. T e instants anrl i \ tlle 

momentum or the energy of a system at two 1 These lolc 1C PUs 

to obtain the kinematical relations for the system. T aws are used 

extensively in studying collisions of particles. 

The conservation laws have far wider applicability and are not res¬ 
tricted to Newtonian mechanics alone. The aws o conservation are 
exact, i.e., they are true in the case of systems with any type o interaction 
between the particles. In fact, so great is the conviction in the laws of 
conservation that it led W. Pauli in 1930 to postulate a new particle called 
neutrino to account for the missing energy in the process of beta-decay. 

The laws of conservation must obviously have an intimate relationship 
with the physical nature of space and time. The relation of the laws 
with symmetry is discussed in the Lagrangian formulation of mechanics. 


3.6 MOTION OF A SYSTEM WITH VARIABLE MASS 

So far, we have considered the equations of motion and the laws of 
conservation in such cases when the mass of the system was constant 
during the motion of the system. We now wish to consider the motion of 
a system when the mass varies with time. We often come across such 
systems in nature and also in technology. A drop of water falling through 
a cloud will gain in mass as it descends. A rocket will lose mass in its 
flight as a result of the burning of the fuel and the exhaust gas which 
provides acceleration to the rocket to attain high velocities. We can 
apply the laws of conservation in the case of such systems to obtain the 
equations of motion of the system and solve them. 


It should be noted that we are not considering the variation of mass of 
a particle with velocity which is the well-known relativistic effect. The 
velocities involved in the problems under discussion are very small as 
compared to the velocity of light. Hence, the discussion that follows is a 
non-relativistic discussion. 


A rocket fired from the earth will always be affected by the gravita¬ 
tional pull of the earth. Other celestial objects are at great distances 
from the rocket and the effect of such objects on the motion of the rocket 
can be ignored. To simplify the problem still further, we neglect the 
effect of rotation and the gravitational pull of the earth also and consider 
a free flight of the, rocket. We assume, therefore, that a rocket fired to 
move along the x-axis will continue to move along the x-axis itself. 

Consider a rocket propelled by burning fuel. To write its equation of, 
motion, we find the change in the momentum of the whole system in time 
interval At. Let M be the mass of the rocket and „ its speed at time /. 
Then, in time interval Aj, the mass of the system is reduced by amount 
AM due to a burning of the fuel and expulsion of an equal amount of 
mass of gas. As a result of this reduction in mass, the velocity of the 
system increases by amount Av. Let «, be the velocity of the exhaust 
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gases relative to the rocket (Fig. 3.10). Then, the law of conservation of 
momentum gives 

Mv = (M - AM)(y + Av) - AM(u - v) (3.152) 


AM 




M 


I> 


at time t 


AM 


^_1 

P 

> 

1 

D 



M-AM 


I> 


V + A V 


at time t + At 


Fig. 3.10 Rocket motion 

Simplifying equation (3.152) and retaining only the terms containing 
first-order infinitesimal quantities, we get 

M Av = u AM 

Dividing throughout by At and taking the limit as 0, we get 

(3.153) 


... dM 

Mv = —u —j- 
dt 


where v = The negative sign is added on the right-hand side to indi¬ 
cate that velocity v increases as mass M decreases. 

Integrating equation (3.153) with respect to time, we get 

f * . C M t dM 

k dv = - u )».nr 


or 


i M t 

V = t’o — u In -j-f 
Mq 


(3.154) 


where t> and M, are the velocity and mass of the system at instant t and v 0 
and M 0 those at t = 0. 

Let us suppose that the fuel is burnt at constant rate ~ = b and it 

lasts for time T. If the mass of the vehicle is M v and that of the fuel at 
t = 0 is M f , then 

' M 0 = M v + M f (3.155) 

The mass of the vehicle-fuel system at any instant t can be written as 

M, = M v + M { (\ - ^ = Mo - M f i for 0 < / < T 

and M < = for t > T 

Substituting the vaiue of M t in equation (3.154), we get 

t,== 57 = t ’ 0_wln ( 1 - Mor) (3.156) 

Integrating equation (3.156), with respect to time, we get 


(3.157) 
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^ r „ lS7 x can be evaluated by parts and We 

The last integral of equation (3.157) c 

obtain 

Thus, the distance covered by the rocket in time t is giv y 

. (3 ' ,58) 

. i ot / — Twhen all its fuel is burnt 

The rocket attains maximum velocity at t — J 

out. This maximum velocity calculated from equation ( . ) g y 


<w = t* - u In (l - jgjj) 


= Vo H - u In 


Mo 

M v 


= "o + M ln (l + M f ) (3.159) 

From equation (3.159), it is clear that the larger the value of ratio 

the greater will be the maximum velocity attained by the rocket.. 

M u 

If the rocket is moving vertically upward and if the gravitational pull 
of the earth on it is assumed to be constant, then the equation of 
motion of the rocket can be written as 

dM 

Mv = — u - Mg 


or 


v = — 


u_dM_ 
M dt 8 


(3.160) 


Integrating equation (3.160) with respect to time, we get 

M 

v= ~ uXn w 0 ~ 8t ( 3 * 161) 

Assuming the initial conditions as Xq = 0 and vq = 0, we can derive an 
expression for the height attained by a rocket at time t and is given by 

< 3I62) 

The rockets are normally expected to carry some load called the pay- 
load. Payload may be the load of a satellite which is to be placed in an 
orbit around the earth, or of bombs in the case of missiles. The payload 

and the body of the rocket have a fixed mass. Ratio — r has a practical 

limit and it cannot be increased indefinitely. A single" rocket, i.e., one- 
stage rocket, therefore, will not attain high velocities that are required. 
Multistage rockets are used for this purpose. 
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12 . 
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14. 

15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 
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QUESTIONS 


What is a particle ? Can atom or earth be treated as a particle ? 
Explain. 

In the equation of motion of system F = ma, what is represented by 
each side ? To answer this, consider a motion of a body falling 
towards the earth through the atmosphere. 

When does Newton’s third law break down ? 

What is the force for which potential function V(r) does not exist ? 
How does Newton’s second law govern the behaviour of (a) the linear 
momentum, and (b) the angular momentum, of a particle ? When 
are p and L conserved ? 

In a projectile motion, when air resistance is negligible, is it necessary 
to consider three-dimensional motion instead of two-dimensional 
motion ? 


Can the acceleration of a projectile be represented by a radial and a 
tangential component at each point of the motion ? If so, is it 
advantageous to represent it in this manner ? 

A particle of mass m is moving with velocity v. Under what con¬ 
ditions of m and v will the following apply ? (a) Classical mechanics, 
(b) quantum mechanics, and (c) relativistic mechanics. 

Distinguish between centre of mass and centre of gravity. 

Explain the idea of Newtonian relativity. 

The determination of potential energy and kinetic energy is relative. 
Explain. 

What is meant by an ‘inertial mass’ and ‘gravitational mass’ ? Is 
there any difference between the two ? 


Newton’s second law of motion is F = (mv). Under what condition 

. ~ .tfv . ~ dy , dm 0 
can we write ¥ = m and F = m^-f-^y? 


When is a force-field said to be conservative ? Give illustrations. 
What is meant by terminal velocity ? Give illustrations. 

You are given a system of N particles on which external force F is 
acting. Show that the centre of mass of the system behaves like a 
particle whose mass- is equal to the total mass of the system and is 
acted upon by total external force F. 

Multistage rockets are used while launching satellites. Explain why 
In the case of rocket motion, show that the greater the ratio M f IM v 
the greater is the maximum speed attained by the rocket. 

Show that the centre of gravity coincides with the centre of mas 
when a body is in a uniform gravitational field. What will happci 
when force-field is non-uniform ? 
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. th* collision of one molecule with the 

20. Does frictional loss occur in the comsi 

other? Explain. approximately sim p i c 

21. Give some examples of moto *_ simp ,e harmonic, rare? 

harmonic. Why are motions that 


problems 


1. A particle tied to an inextensible light stnngis V* find the 

p,a„e. If its speed at «he jZSSSZ&Z 

minimum value of the spe*I ■» tha P particle leaves the 
track. If v 0 is 0.775 m/s, find the point wnci* v 

trsck 

2. A ball is tied to a string of length / and suspended ^om a nail in the 
wall. The ball is displaced from its equilibrium jH>sit.on and 
released when the string was horizontal. There is another nail 
vertically below the suspension and d is the distance between the 
nails. Show that d > 0.6/ if the ball completes a circle around the 

lower nail. 

3. Consider a simple pendulum having massless inextensible rod of 


length / and having speed vp at displacement Qq less than ^ 


Find 


the maximum values of vo at 0 o (a) for d = ^ to be reached by the 

pendulum, and (b) to keep the pendulum going in a vertical circle. 

4. If the rod in problem 3 is elastic, show that it will be stretched at 

IT 

the lowest point by amount Al a* Img/k, if Al< / and 6 0 = ^ 

v 0 = 0 . 

5. A particle of mass m falls along a frictionless track, the lower part 
of the track being circular. The particle starts from rest from point 
P which is at a vertical height of 5R, where R is the radius of the 
circular part of the track, (a) What is the resultant force on it at 
point Q at a vertical height R and situated on the Auter part of the 
circular part of the track? (b) At what height from the bottom 
should m be released if its force against the track at the top of the 
loop is equal to mg ? Express the answers in terms of the speed at 
the bottom. 

6 (a) Calculate the work done by force F = 4yi — 2x\ — k along helix 
x = 4 cos 0, y = 4 sin $ and x = 2d from 6 = 0 to 6 = 2ir. (b) Cal¬ 
culate the work done by force F = 2x1 — 3 r*j — along the line 
x = 2y = 4z from the origin to point (4, 2, 1). 

7. A particle having initial velocity vi passes through a region in which 
there is electric field £j and magnetic field 5k. If the mass and the 
charge of the particle are m and e respectively, for what value of 
velocity V will the particle move along the straight line? 
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8 . 

9. 


kpioht^t ^ 0t - ^ rom ^ ie ground has range R and the maximum 

. ... . 1 reacies 1S H- Find the magnitude and the direction of its 
initial velocity (,n the plane of its trajectory). 

^ uTt/^a 6 lota * ener gy E and the force on it is due to potential 

(x). ow that the time taken by the particle to go from Xi 

to x 2 is b 


if the motion is one-dimensional. Show that this is true only if the 
particle does not reverse its motion. 

10. A billiard ball is dropped on a table with velocity v 0 and angular 
speed cu 0 . At what time does slipping cease and rolling begin? 
Describe the subsequent motion of the ball. 

11. A body is sliding down an inclined plane which is moving horizon¬ 
tally with constant velocity. Find the position of the body as a 
function of time. 

12. A rotating sphere contracts slowly, due to internal forces, to - of its 

n 

original radius. What happens to its angular velocity? Show that 
increase in its energy is equal to work done during contraction. 

13. Three particles of masses 2, 3 and 5 units move under the influence 
of a force-field so that their position vectors relative to a fixed 
coordinate system are given, respectively, by 

r x = 2/i - 3j - i 2 k 
r 2 = (/ + l)i - 3/j - 4k 
and r 3 = t 2 i — rj — {It — l)k 

where t is the time. Find (a) the total angular momentum of the 
system, and (b) the total external torque applied to the system with 
respect to the origin. 

14. Three particles of mass 2, 1 and 3 units have the following position 
vectors: 

r, = 5/i - 2/ 2 j + (3/ - 2)k 
r 2 = {It - 3)i + (12 - 5/ 2 )j + (4 + 6 1 + 3/ 2 )k 
and r 3 = {It — l)i + ( /2 + 2 )j — / 3 k 

where t is time. Find (a) the velocity of the centre of mass of the 
system at / = 1, and (b) the total linear momentum of the system at 

t = 1. 

15. A system of particles consists of particles of mass 3 g located at point 
P f o, -1), Sg at point Q (-2, 1,3) and 2 g at point R (3, -1, +1). 
Find the coordinates of the centre of mass of the system. 

16 In a 2-stage rocket, the first stage gets detached after its fuel is used 
up. Each empty rocket (with neither fuel nor pay load) weighs 
1 / 10th of the mass of the fuel it can contain. A pay load of 100 k* 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 
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. j * o enred of 6000 m/s in a region free of exter 
is to be accelerated to a sp « gases is , 500 m /s. Fjnd ' 

n h'- f0 T;he massed Of °he two stages, including fuel so that the 

* minimum Also show that the re qu i red 

speed cannot be attained with a s.ngle stage rocket. 

A rocket is initially at rest. It is driven by emitting photons. What 
fraction of the initial rest mass should be converted into energy if it 

is to reach speed v ? 

A raindrop of initial mass falls from rest through a cloud whose 
thickness is As the raindrop falls, it gains mass at rate b. The 
droplets of the cloud are at rest relative to the ground. The motion 
of the drop is resisted by a force proportional to its velocity. 

(a) Write down the differential equation of motion of the raindrop. 

(b) Find the velocity of the drop as it emerges from the cloud, if, 
during the passage, its mass has been doubled, (c) What will be the 
limiting velocity of the drop after it leaves the cloud, assuming that 
the air resistance outside the cloud is the same as that within ? 

Given force F = .xyi — y 2 j, find the work done in moving a particle 
from (0, 0) to (2, 1). 

Find the nature of the force-conservative or non-conservative if the 
work done is given by W = x 2 y — xz 3 — z. 

The equation of motion of a particle is 


d 2 r 
dt 2 -aJjX 


dr 

dt 


where j is a constant unit vector and a> is a constant, 
motion. 


Determine the 


22. A particle of mass m is moving under central force where r 

J * 

is the radius vector from the centre and A; is a constant. Show that 
the vectors 

(i)mrx§ and (ii) «■§ X (r X + k -L 
are constant and that they are orthogonal. 

23. A bead is able to slide along a small wire in the form of a parabola. 
The parabola is rotating with constant angular velocity about its 

Ihe rt bead Sy M1S - d ° Wn ,he ec l uation of motion of 

24 . A Panicle of mass m moves under the influence of force F on the 
surface of a sphere of radius r WritA 

of the particle. Wme down the aquation of motion 

25. A projectile is fired with velocity „„ f rom „ roaxi . 

mum range. It passes through twn ” ad J ustecl tor a . . 

above the horizontal are h each Sho' 11 ^ P Qnd ^ whose he J S , he 

n * Sh °w that the separation of the 
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points is 

x ~ ~ Vv% — 4g/i 

26. A particle is projected vertically upward with velocity Vo i n a con ' 
stant gravitational field. The medium offers a resistive force propor¬ 
tional to the square of the instantaneous velocity of the particle. If 
v, denotes the terminal velocity, show that the velocity of the particle 
when it returns to the point from which it was projected is 

v 0 vjV vl + v l 

27. Suppose that electrons could be added to earth and moon until repul¬ 
sive force thus produced is just equal to balance the gravitational 
attraction. What would be the smallest total mass of electrons 
that would achieve this ? 




4 

Inverse Square Law 
Field and Potential 


There are four basic interactions in nature through which particles inter¬ 
act. They are termed strong, weak, electromagnetic and gravi a lona . 
Gut of these, strong and weak interactions are very s lort-range in er 
actions. These are responsible for the binding of nucleus and the decay 
of nuclei and other particles respectively. The gravitational and electro¬ 
static interactions are long-range interactions and are responsible for most 
of the phenomena we observe in nature. Thus, the motion of planets and 
satellites, and motion under the action of gravity are due to the gravita¬ 
tional field produced by some body. Electromagnetic interactions are 
responsible for friction, elasticity, surface tension, binding of electrons in 
an atom, etc. 

Gravitational field is produced by the particles having mass. The 
heavier the mass, the stronger is the field produced. However, the gravi¬ 
tational field produced by a particle can only attract another particle 
having mass. Electrostatic field is produced by charges at rest. The 
charges are of two kinds—positive and negative. Two like charges—both 
positive or both negative—repel each other, whereas two unlike charges— 
one positive and the other negative—attract each other. According to 
the principle of superposition, the field produced by the positive charges 
can be reduced or nullified by the field produced by the negative charges. 
That is why an atom composed of an equal number of positively and 
negatively charged particles is neutral. But, we do not get masses of 
opposite nature positive and negative. Hence, the gravitational field 
can only be increased by increasing the mass of the body which produces 
it. 

Motion of charged particles produces a magnetic field. Some atoms 
and molecules have magnetic dipole moments which produce magnetic 
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domains in some materials. The alignment of these magnetic domains 
produces magnetism in magnets. The phenomenon of magnetism was 
explained by assuming the existence of positive or north poles and nega¬ 
tive or south poles in a magnet. The two poles, however, cannot be 
separated and a free single pole called a monopole does not exist in nature. 
It is convenient to assume that the poles—like the charges—produce a 
magnetic field. Historically, the phenomenon of magnetism was studied 
with this assumption and the law of force between the two poles was 
established experimentally. The electric and magnetic fields are but 
special cases of the electromagnetic field produced by the moving charges. 

The gravitational and electromagnetic fields are propagated with the 
velocity of light which is very large as compared to velocities of material 
bodies with which we are usually concerned. Hence, it can be assumed 
that the field is communicated with infinite velocity, i.e., the field acts 
instantaneously. A mass or a charge produces a gravitational and electro¬ 
static field respectively which extends to infinity. The law of gravitational 
force was enunciated by Isaac Newton in his famous book ‘ Principia 
Mathematica' published in 1687. In 1750, Michell showed that the law of 
force between two magnetic poles is an inverse square law. Coulomb, in 
1765, used a torsion balance to demonstrate the inverse square law of 
force between two electric charges. All the three laws of force mentioned 
above are inverse square laws and hence have many common features. 
Since, magnetic monopoles do not exist, the magnetic field is produced 
only by a dipole or dipole distributions in materials. However, we can 
have a charge distribution like a mass distribution and hence, in this 
chapter, we shall discuss the common features of gravitational and electro¬ 
static field. We shall also discuss properties of dipole and quadrupole 
which can be applicable to magnetic dipoles and quadruples. 


4.1 LAWS OF GRAVITATIONAL AND ELECTROSTATIC FORCES 

Newton’s law of gravitation states that every body in the universe attracts 
every other body with a force which is directly proportional to the product of 
their masses and inversely proportional to the square of their distance apart. 

If /«! and m 2 are the masses of the two particles and r the distance 
between them, then the force of attraction Fon m 2 due to w, which acts 
along the line joining the particles is 


This can be transformed into a vector equation 

F = — G- 


jn x m 2 ^ 


(4.1a) 


where G is the universal constant of gravitation and e r is a unit vector 
along lhe radius along which the force acts (Fig. 4.1) The negative sign 
is introduced to indicate the force of attraction. This also helps in 
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,,tic and gravitational fields on parall el 

developing the theory of electros 
lines. 

The magnitude of G has been e e 
mined by many scientists such as o 
Cavendish, Poynting and Boys, 
presently-accepted value of G is ^ 

G = (6.673 ± 0.033) X 10"“ Nm 2 / k 8 
For a body near the surface of the 
earth, the force acting on it and 
directed towards the centre o t e 
earth is given by 



F = mg 


and also by 


F = 


GMm ^ 


R 2 


This gives 


Fig 4.1 Force of attraction between 
' two masses: m x acts as a source 


(4.2) 


GM ^ 

g = —pi e * 

where M is the mass of the earth and R is its radius. 

Equation (4.1a) can also be written in a vector form as o ows. 

Let r, and r 2 be the position vectors of the two particles with respect to 
some origin. Then, the gravitational force on the particle of mass m 2 due 
to that of mass is given by 

Gm x m 2 _ _^ (4.1b) 


F i ->2 — — 


11*1 - *■ 21 3 


(ri - r 2 ) 


Vector ( Ti — r 2 ) gives the correct direction of the force and its magnitude 
is divided by extra factor |rx — r 2 | introduced in the denominator. 

Equation (4.1b) can also be written as 

_ Gm x m 2 ^ 
l ~* 2 Ki - r 2 | 2 r 

where e r is the unit vector in the direction of vector (r x — r 2 ). 

The law as formulated above is applicable only to particles or to bodies 
whose dimensions are negligible in comparison with the distance between 
them. 

Force between two charges q t and q 2 separated by a distance is give® 
by Coulomb’s inverse square law which can be stated as 

1 ? 1?2 


F = 


47 re 0 r 2 


/\ 

e r 


(4.3) 


where charges q { and q 2 may be positive or negative and e 0 is the permit¬ 
tivity of the vacuum. In equation (4.3), S.I. units are used for expressing 
all the quantities, viz. newton for force, coulomb for charge and 
for distance. Further, 

—1— = 9 X 10 9 _ o COUl 2 

4w«o c °ul 2 


or e 0 = 8.9 x 10~ 12 


Nm 2 
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In equation (4.3), when F is positive, it will represent repulsion and when 
/"is negative, it will represent attraction between two charges. 

It is interesting to compare the magnitudes of the gravitational and the 
Coulomb forces between two particles, say electrons. The ratio of the 
forces is 



For electron, q = 1.6 x I0~ ,9 C and m = 9.1 x 10~ 31 


kg 


Hence, ratio -^ is 


(4.4a) 


10 42 (4.4b) 

Pm 

Thus, the electrostatic forces are very much stronger than the gravitational 
forces. Hence, the gravitational interaction is neglected while consider¬ 
ing the interaction of atomic or subatomic particles. However, the 
gravitational forces start becoming significant if the number of particles, 
i.e., atoms or molecules, is large. Another fact needs to be remembered 
in the case of charges and masses. The total mass and charge is con¬ 
served; a fact well established experimentally. It is only in high energy 
physics that conversion of mass into energy according to Einstein’s mass- 
energy formula E = me 2 , has to be taken into account. Here E is the 
energy obtained by converting mass m into energy and c is the velocity of 
light. Under these conditions, the law of conservation of mass has to be 
changed into the law of conservation of mass and energy. 


4.2 GRAVITATIONAL AND ELECTROSTATIC 
FIELDS AND POTENTIALS 

Gravitational force F m acting on a particle of mass m and situated at 
point r due to other particles having masses m t and situated at points r, is 
found out by the principle of superposition and is given by 

■p v 1 Gmm\ ^ .. „ . 

= ( 4 - 5a > 

If instead of point masses m h we have a continuous distribution of mass 
in space, we change Emi into ///p(**) d? • Then, equation (4.5a) assumes 
the form 

r -— (4 - 5b) 

where p(r') is the density and dr is a volume element. 

Corresponding formulae for electrostatic force F tf on charge q due to a 
system of charges q { are 


“ Fir, - rp e ' 

yqpjr) dr ^ 


(4.6a) 




and 


(4.6b) 
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where y = ‘ and „(,') is the density of charge at point r'. 

4n€ ° . rational to mass m (or charge o). 

Thus, we find that F„, (or F„) ts or gravitational field g(r), 

We now define the Sravitational fie ofmass> as the gravitational 

at any point r in space , due to any dist Thus 

force experienced by a unit mass situated at mat y 


t \ — — 

" m 


Hence, from equations (4.5a) and (4.5b), we can wr 

_ Gmi ^ 

g( r) =-E| r ._. r p e ' 


and 




/\ 

e r r 


(4.7) 

(4.8) 


Field g(r) has the dimensions of acceleration. It is the acceleration of 
the particle of mass m situated at point r on which only gravitational 
forces are acting. 

To calculate the value of gravitational field g(r), we shall carry 
out the sum or the integration mentioned in equation (4.7) or (4.8). This 
is not a simple task as it involves the addition of a large number of 
vectors. We, therefore, define yet another quantity, viz. the gravitational 
potential at any point in a given gravitational field. The gravitational 
force between a pair of particles acts along the line joining the two parti¬ 
cles and is conservative. In such a case, the potential energy for a pair 
of particles having masses m and m, is defined by the formula 

Gmm L 


jr 

' MAAttl . i 


mnii 


~ r 


(4.9) 


Gravitational potential <£(r) at any point r is defined as the potential 
energy, per unit mass, of a particle situated at point r. Thus, we have 

®(r) = Ml) 


m 


In the case of a system of particles 

m = 


Gm± 

*V-r| 


Similarly, in the case of a continuous distribution of mass 


(4.10) 


(4.11) 


(4.12) 


The 


negative sign in equations (4.9) and (4.11) is chosen arbitrarily to have 
zero potent,a energy at mfimty The particle always tends to move to- 
wards a point where its potential energy wou id be minimum 

The potential defined in this manner is a scalar point function It is 
rather easy m calculate the potential than to calcuhue the gravitational 
field intensity. Knowmg the potential function at a given point, the 
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gravitational field intensity at that point can be calculated by using the 
formula 


Conversely 


g(r) = —V<P(r) 


(4.13) 


®OO-0(ro)=- [ r g(r') • dr' (4.14) 

J r° 

where r 0 represents the position vector of the initial configuration at which 
the potential is 3>(r 0 ). Usually |r 0 | is chosen to be infinity so that the 
corresponding point is far away from all the masses constituting the 
system and corresponding potential <P(tq) can be taken to be zero. Thus, 
potential at infinity is zero (i.e. maximum), while at all finite distances, 
it is negative. With this choice, formula (4.14) becomes 

f (r) = - f g ( r'M r ’ (4.15) 

The above discussion is applicable to electrostatic fields also. Corres¬ 
ponding results can immediately be written down by noting the difference 
in symbols in equations (4.5) and (4.6). 

Thus, the electric held intensity is given by 


F 

E(r) = ^ 
q 

(4.6a) 

-V Yqi £ 

“ L |r, ~ r| 2 *' 

(4.7a) 

. fffyrfrVr ^ 

“JJJ |r'-r| 2 e '' 

(4.8a) 

Similarly, electrostatic potential is given by 


ii 

(4.10a) 

YQi 

(4.11a), 


(4.12a) 

The relation between E(r) and <P(r) can be expressed as 


E(r) = - V$(r) 

(4.13a) 

<2>(r) = - r E(r') • dr' 

(4.15a) 


4.3 LINES OF FORCE AND EQUIPOTENTIAL SURFACES 

Consider a point charge (mass) around which there exists field E (or g). 
Let us draw a line outward from the point charge (mass) such that the 
direction of the line at every point coincides with the direction of the 
field at that point. Such a line extends from the point charge (mass) to 
infinity and is called a line of force. A large number of such lines can 
be drawn extending from the point charge (mass) to infinity. Each line 
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„ „ , . , th p corresponding points. Thus, th e 

gives the direction of E (or g) at the P at the point Un * 

lines of force are related to the directi ^ , defini 

consideration. We can induce the ***** ^itudc ^ 

the Jensi.y of lines ,o be P»P" o <° the m ^ ^ «* 

mtensuy in the region onderconside ^ (he int perpendicular 
of force passing through a unit area arawn «rnnnrtinnjii *. 

to the direction of intensity is, by convention, ir conce nt of lines r 

magnitude of the field intensity at that P 01I J • \ .. . °[ 

force is, therefore, a convenient way of visualizing e g well 

as the direction of the field intensity. 

We have already defined the potential point function <P(r) as the 
potential energy per unit charge (mass) at any point r in space. The 

equation _ 

$(r) = const (^-16) 

defines a surface such that the potential at all points on it has the same 
magnitude. Such a surface is called an equipotential surface. Since, 
E = — V0(r) and &(r) = a constant for an equipotential surface, 
E'i/r = —dO = 0 for displacement dt along an equipotential surface. 
Hence, E will have no component along the equipotential surface. The 
lines of force will, therefore, be normal to the equipotential surface. If a 
charge (mass) moves on an equipotential surface, no work will be done 
by the field. Further, since the field intensity at a point is unique, the 
potential point function is single-valued and, therefore, the equipotential 
surfaces do not intersect each other. The equipotential surfaces sur¬ 
rounding a single isolated point charge (mass) are all spheres. 

4.4 FIELDS AND POTENTIALS OF DIPOLE AND QUADRUPOLE 

Two equal and opposite charges separated by a certain distance consti¬ 
tute an electric dipole. We have seen that the smallest magnetic struc¬ 
ture that can exist independently is a magnetic dipole. But, we cannot 
get a gravitational dipole since negative mass producing opposite field 
does not exist in nature. 

Oonsider two charges q and - q separated by a small distance a' 
(Fig. 4.2). The potential at any point P(r, 9, <p) due to this dipole is the 
sum of the potentials due to the two charges and is given by 

(r) -|r--an~lF| (4.17) 

From Fig. 4.2, Ir — al = (r 2 — 2 ra cos ft _i_ „2\m 

between r and a. We assume that r > a . Hence ™ ^ * 1S ^ ^ 6 


a 2 \~ l l 2 


a 


If. 2 a a 2 \ 

■ = ?(i-T cose + p) 

= F[ I_i (~T cose + ^) + l(-?f7 

\ a d 2 

~ J d" p? cos ^ + ^5(1 cos 2 6 — 


cos»+^) 2 — ...] 

(4.18) 
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In vector notation, we can write equation (4.18) as* 
J__ 1 _|_ 3( a-r) 2 — a 2 r 2 


|r - a| r ' r 3 


2F s + 


(4.19) 


If we neglect terms containing a 2 or higher powers of a, we get, from 
equations (4.17) and (4.19) 


0(r) = y'L/= *?cose 
r r 3 

where d = is called the electric dipole moment. 


(4.20) 



Fig. 4.2 An electric dipole 

Thus, the potential due to a dipole falls off as the square of distance r. 
It should be remembered that the potential due to a point charge falls off 

as^. Using equation (4.13a) and the spherical polar form of V, we get 

the components of intensity at point P{r, 0 , p), Fig. (4.1), as 

j., 80 _ 2 yd cos 6 

Lr ~ ~dF~ r 3 


_ 1 80 yd sin 6 

E„ = --^r = —— 


and 


Eo = 


r 80 

1 


80 


= 0 


(4.21) 


r sin 6 8p 

Thus, the field intensity of a dipole varies inversely as the dube of the 
distance. It has no component along increasing p direction. 

The equation of the lines of force can be found by noting that inten¬ 
sity E and dr, a displacement along the line of force at point P are 
parallel. Displacement dr along the line of force, if resolved along the 
radial and transverse directions, will have components dr and rdO 


*Thc result of equation (4.19) is a well-known mathematical relation and can be 
written as 

1 _ yy a * 1 Pi (COS 0) 

|r — aj /to rl+l 

where P, (cos 8) are the Legendre' polynomials of degree l. 
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. n r ]jncs of force, let us take r a ] . 
(Fig. 4.3a). To find the equation proportional to ,i r lal 

component E, and transverse component L, 
rdO respectively. Then, we get 

E, _* 

E, ' * 


But, by equation (4.21), we have 

Eo __ jIjlL 

JT 2 cos 0 

Comparing these expressions, wc get 

\ dr 2 cos 0 JO 

v r sin 0 s * n ^ 

Integration of this yields 

^ \ . r = A sin 2 0 (4.22) 

which is the equation of lines of force. Here constant A is a parameter 
which varies from one line of force to another. 

The field and potential due to a dipole are shown in Fig. 4.3b in which 


7 

♦ 


I 



Fig. 4.3a Lines of force at the 
point P(r, 0) 


2 



Fig. 4.3b Field and potential of an electric 
dipole. Solid lines—lines of force; 
dotted lines—equipotential lines 


‘he solid lines represent intensity E and the dotted lines represent equi- 

SUr , f “ ces 0 = const f ">■ Tl '<= equipotential surfaces are obtained 
by rotating the equipotential lines about the z-axis. 

Consider now two dipoles of equal dipole moments-one nlaced at the 
origin and the other at a distance from it T a- , P laced at 

be oppositely directed as shown in Rg 4 4 TldsT “““““/“f 
Using the results obtained for a dipole 11“ f °™ S “ qUadr T 
quadrupole field. Thus, ’ ‘ n g et the potential of the 


$(r) = 


^ (r- a) yd r 
l r - a| 3 ~ 73 - 


(4.23) 
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By neglecting the terms of order and higher order, we get 
_J_—L/i 2a-r a 2 \~ 312 1 3ar 

|r- ~- r ?- + - 2 ) ~p+fT 

t Hence, to this approximation, quadrupole potential is 

0(r) = y 3 ( d ' r )( a ' r ) ~ (d-a)r 2 
r 5 


(4.24) 

(4.25) 


P<r,G,cf) 



Fig. 4.4a Electric dipoles oppositely oriented 

In the special case, when both dipoles are along the common direction, 
say the.z-axis, as shown in Fig. 4.4b, and placed in an ‘end-on’ position 
such that 

d-r = dr cos 6, ar = ar cos 6, d = qa and d a = da 

We have 

®(r) = jp (3 cos 2 0-1) (4.26) 

where Q = Ada is called the electric quadrupole moment. Factor 4 is 
added to simplify some later formulae. Thus, the quadrupole potential 


Z 





Pig. 4.4b Two electric dipoles along the common direction 
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varies inversely as the cube of the distanc 
intensity are 


The components of the 



4.5 POTENTIAL AND INTENSITY DUE T 0 ^ C HARGE DISTRI¬ 
BUTION IN THE FORM OF A SPHERICAL SHELL 

(a) Thin Shell 

Consider a distribution of charge q (or mass m) in the form of a thin 
spherical shell of radius a and thickness da. We wish to find out the 
potential and intensity at any point P at distance r from the centre of the 
spherical charge distribution. The potential is given by equation (4.12a) 
wherein />(/•') is the constant charge density. The total charge will then be 

dq = 47 ra 2 da p , (4-28) 

It is convenient to choose the centre of the sphere as the origin and use 
spherical polar coordinates in which volume element dr is 

dr = r' 2 dr' sin O' dO' dp' 

Hence, the volume element of the shell of radius ‘a’ between coordinates 
O' and O' + dO' and p and p + dp will be 

dr = a 2 da sin O' dO' dp' 

Let us choose the straight line joining the centre of the sphere to point 
P as the z-axis. Then, the potential is 


n 2ir 

Integrating over p' gives factor 2tt. 
performed by substituting 


sin dOdp_ _ 

( r 2 — 2 ar cos 0' -f a 2 ) 112 
Integration with respect to O' can 


w = cos O' and dw = —sin O' dO' 


be 
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so that-1 <>v < l. Thus 


<&>(r) = Inypa 2 da 




dw 


2 arw + a 2 ) 112 

wh e the negative sign is absorbed in the limits. Integration yields 


</0(r) = Inypa 2 da 


r + a 1 — \r — a 


ar 


y da . 

== 2ar^ r+a l~l r_a l] 

When point P is outside the shell, i.e., when r ^ a, we get 


(4.29) 


d$(r) = V -^L (4.30) 

The potential at points outside the shell varies inversely as distance r. 
When point P is inside the shell, i.e., when r < a, we get 


d$(r) = v -£L (4.31) 

Thus, the potential at points inside the shell is constant, and at points out¬ 
side the shell the potential is the same as that for point charge dq situated 
at the centre of the shell. In other words, the intensity of the field at the 
points outside the shell is the same as if all the charge on the shell is con¬ 
centrated at its centre. 

The intensity of the field can now be computed by using equation (4.13a). 
This gives 

E(r) = — y -^ e„ for r ^ a } 

l (4-32) 

= 0 for r < a 


(b) Thick Shell 

We shall now extend the results obtained for a thin shell to a charge 
distribution in the form of a thick shell. Let and r 2 be the internal and 
external radius of the shell respectively. 

We imagine the thick shell to be divided into a large number of thin 
concentric shells, each one contributing potential d&( r) to total potential 
#(r) at point P outside the shell. Thus 


$(r) 


= J <wr) 


Since, iM>(r) = = 4nyr - — p , where r‘ and dr' are the radius and the 

thickness of one of the elementary thin shells into which the thick shell is 
divided. Note that distance r of point P from the centre of the shell is 
constant. Thus 

4t T yp 


m = 


t 


dr' 
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f*7 (r5 


r?) 


yq 

r 


(4.33) 


where the total charge q is . 

4 / 3 __ r h (4.34) 

q = surface of the shell or out- 

Thus, as far as the potential at a P oint . ib tion behaves as if all the 
side the shell is concerned, the charge 

charge is concentrated at the centre of 4 * * ^ f from the cen tre of the 
If point P is inside the shell and at obtained b y summing 

shell such that r < r„ the totai p°‘enUa ‘ of radius into which 
constant potentials = y'dqlr d “ inside the cavity 

the thick shell has been subdivided. Thus, P 
(i.e. when r < r i) is 


m 


4‘.nyp J r 


dr' 


= hrypirl rf) 

r i) 


= iyq 


- (4.35) 

(r| + r i r 2 + r i) 

where we have used equation (4.34) for the total charge. Equation (4.35) 
shows that the potential inside the shell is constant. By putting /: = r, 
= r 2 in equation (4.35), we get the result of equation (4.31). 

If point P is situated within the shell, then the potential at P is the sum 
of (i) potential due to a thick spherical shell of internal and external radii 
n and r on the outer surface of which is situated point P and (ii) that due 
to a thick spherical shell of internal and external radii r and r 2 on the 
inner surface of which is situated point P. 

Hence, the potential at P is 

4tt yp f r 


<P(r) = — J r 

477 -yp 


' 2 dr' -f 4nyp j* 3 r' dr' 
~-jr ^ ~ + 2tt yp(rl - r 2 ) 

= 4„yp\ r i _ d _ f. 2 ' 

^ L2 3r 6 


(4.36) 


When r -+r { , we get the result of equation (4.35). Thus, the potential is 
a continuous function. 

The intensity of the field is given by 


E(r>r 2 )=- 8 SL) = W 

E(r < rO = 0 

E(r 1 <r<r 2 ) = -1^^__ 


r)e r 


(4.37) 
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The intensity of the field is also a continuous function and obeys the in¬ 
verse square law outside the shell. 

The variation of potential #(r) and 
intensity E(r) is represented in Fig. 4.6. 

We can obtain results for the uni¬ 
form charge distribution in a sphere by 
putting =?.0. Thus, from equation 
(4.37), we find that the intensity of 
the field decreases linearly with the 
distance. \ 

The above discussion is also appli¬ 
cable to a gravitational field. In that 
case it is only necessary to replace y by 
— G and q by m. 

As far as the effect of the uniform 
spherical distribution of charge or 
mass at points outside the sphere is 
concerned, the charge or mass can be 
replaced by a point charge or mass 
to be placed at the centre of the sphere. 

That is why we can take the sun as a 
point while considering the motion of 
a planet around the sun. 

4.6 POTENTIAL DUE TO A CHARGE DISTRIBUTION 
AT LARGE DISTANCES 

We can calculate the potential exactly by knowing the distribution of 
charge or mass in very few cases. But, if the distribution is of an arbi¬ 
trary nature, we cannot evaluate the potential exactly and we have to 
employ the ‘approximation method’. Let us consider an arbitrary charge 
distribution whose potential is given by equations (4.11) and (4.12). Let 
us also assume that | r'| is small when compared to |r |, where r is the dis¬ 
tance at which the potential is to be evaluated. 

From equation (4.12a), we can write 

rfif \ f ^>(0 ^ 

* (r) = jT=7T 

and as r r', by using equation (4.19), we get 

<p(r) = j* p(r') dr + ^ J* P(j )(<■•>*) dr 

+ Z. J P (r'){3(r • r') 2 - r V 2 } (4.38) 

= </>o(0 + ^i( r ) + + * * * (4.39) 

The leading term in the expansion is 

*o(r) = 2S (4-40) 



Fig. 4.6 Variation of potential and 
field due to a charge distribution in 
the form of a thick spherical shell 
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where 

,= f/Kr') *'-2> (4 ' 4l i 

represents the total charge. The term ^>< ,) g ^ S a Cgedistance and 
to the total charge , placed at the or.g.m ^^ ^ jf W 

to the lowest approximation, the charge d ‘mnnooole’ We h a g 

is concentrated at a point. This term is called a monopoly We have 

seen earlier that if Jhe charge distribution is spherical >c the 
total charge or mass behaves as if it is concentre e e 

sphere as far as the evaluation of the potential and intensity at outside 
points is concerned. Thuis, the successive terms in t e series expansion 
of equation (4.39) wi(l be the measures of deviation from spherical 
symmetry. 

The second term in the series [equation (4.39)] is 


dr 

^i(r) = Y 7T 


(4.42) 


where 


or d = £ qjTj 


(4.43) 


d = j" p(r')r' df 

represents the ‘dipole moment’ of the charge distribution. Thus, the 
second term is the ‘dipole term’. 

Let R be the position vector of the centre of charge of the charge distri¬ 
bution when the total charge is non-zero. We shall define the centre of 
charge on the same lines as we defined the centre of mass. Here, however, 
we have to account for the existence of positive and negative charges. 
Let the position vector of charge q } be 

t j = R + r) 

where rj is the position vector of qj relative to the centre of charge. The 
dipole moment then becomes 

or d = ^R + d' 

where 


(4.44) 

(4.45) 


d ' = E ?,r; 

Thus, the dipole moment will change if we shift the oriitin 
tion (4.44), we get ® 

‘-l&frEviia,. 

d-d' 


(4.46) 
From equa- 

(4.47) 

and can be made zero by choosing the cent™ r s . . r „ 

R = 0). If, however, the total charge is zero^h^T ** 1 ° r, 1 f in ‘ es 
indeterminate. However, equation f 4 , ’ he above result be ^° 
moment unambiguously. a wa y s determines the dipe 
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The third term in the series [equation (4.39)] is the quadrupole term: 

0(r) = h J p ( r ')[3(r • O 2 - r 2 r' 2 ] dr' (4.48) 

We can reduce this term to equation (4.25) or (4.26). For this, let us 
consider a distribution of charge in the shape of a spheroid, i.c., ellipsoid 
o revo ution an choose its centre as the origin. This distribution has 
axia symmetry and the density p(r') depends upon r and O' and not on 
azimut a ang e p . This case is of particular interest, since for a mass 
istri ution it corresponds to the shape of the earth. We choose ihe 

2 ax . ls a ^ le ax * s symmetry. The x- and j>-axes can be chosen arbi- 
trari y and, by symmetry, they contribute equally to the integral (4.48). 

The terms in the square bracket of equation (4.48) are 

x 2 (2x' 2 - y' 2 - z ' 2 ) + y \2y 2 - z' 2 - x' 2 ) + z\2z' 2 - x' 2 - y' 2 ) 

+ 6xyx'y' + 6yzy'z' + 6 zxz'x' (4.49) 

Out of these, the last three terms do not contribute anything towards 
<t> 2 , since integrals of the type 

J p(t')x'z' dr' 

are equal to zero because, for a fixed value of z', contributions from 
x ' > 0 and x < 0 cancel- out exactly. Further, since the x- and ^-axes 
cannot be distinguished 

J p{r')x' 2 dr — j* p(r')y' 2 dr 

and hence the first three terms in equation (4.49) can be written as 

~-j [2z ' 2 - (^' 2 + y 2 )] - f [2r ' 2 - (x ' 2 + y 2 )] + 2 2 [2 2 ' 2 - (x ' 2 + y 2 )] 


i.e. -£( 2z 2 — x 2 — y' 2 )(2z 2 — x 2 — y 2 ) 

Substituting this in equation (4.48) and defining 

Q — | p(r')(2z' 2 — x' 2 — y' 2 ) dr' 


we get potential 


^ N 2 z 2 — x 2 

= y -475 


Q 


= y 


3z 2 - r 2 


4 r 5 


yQ 

4 r 3 


(3 cos2 d 


- 1 ) 


(4.50* 

(4.51) 


(4.52) 


This is the same as the quadrupole potential given in equation (4.26). 
Quantity Q defined by equation (4.51) is called the quadrupole moment of 
the distribution. For a spherically symmetric charge distribution, all the 
three axes will be equivalent and hence Q = 0. The value of Q is greater 
than zero for a polate shape (z-value more than x- and y-values) and 
smaller than zero for an oblate shape (z-value smaller than x- and 
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^-values) of the distribution. Thus, '* ‘ mCaSUre °f 

deviation from the spherically symmetric c is f 

As an example, let us evaluate "equatorial radius^'"} 

which is approximately an oblate spher • W c can . fi °f 

the earth exceeds its polar radius b by abou - c the 

oblateness as 

a — b J_ 

;— 300 


e = 


(4.53) 


If we assume density p of the earth to be constant, we get 
Q = 2p f dx' dy' dz - P | (*' 2 + y' 1 ) M d y 

-wf_ 


2M , o 2\ 

= T (4- - u 2 ) 


where we have used p= 


3 M 


..'2 


>2 


and 


+ Ip; = 1. Hence, using equa 


4-na 2 b a‘ 

tion (4.53), we get the quadrupolc moment of earth as 

Q = _§ M(a 2 - b 2 ) ^ -iMa 2 e (4.54) 

In fact, the density of the earth is larger at the centre and hence smaller 
values of / will contribute greater amounts towards Q than the larger 
values of /•'. We should, therefore, expect a smaller value of Q than that 
given by equation (4.54). The gravitational potential of the earth is 


. GM GMa 2 e 2 
<Z>(r) =-- + -jpr ( 3 C0S 9 ~ !) 


(4.55) 


In order to find the potential at any external point due to a charge (or 
mass) distribution, successively better approximation is obtained by find¬ 
ing potentials due to monopole, dipole moment, quadrupole moment, etc. 
of the distribution. 


4.7 FIELD EQUATIONS 

We have seen that by knowing the charge (or mass) distribution, we 
can evaluate the potential and the intensity of the field, by using equa¬ 
tions (4.12) and (4.13). This process involves integration of potentials 
and fields due to constituent charges (or masses). When the charge 
(or mass) distribution is not known, it is convenient to solve differential 
equations By knowing the boundary conditions. We shall obtain equiva¬ 
lent differential equations by using Gauss’ theorem. 

Consider charge q at point O and let a closed surface be drawn around 
it (Fig. 4.7) Consider small element do of the area on the surface 
situated at d.stance r from O. Then the intensity of field at a point on 
da is given by r 


I 


(4.56) 
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where is along r from O. The component of E at right angles to the/ 
surface of da is © e 

E„ = + -y cos 0 (4.57) 

where 0 is the angle between E and da. 



Fig. 4.7 Gauss’ law in electrostatics 


The flux through da is, therefore, given by 


E„ da = + cos 0 da 
r z 


(4.5B) 


But, da cos 9/r 2 is solid angle dQ subtended by area da at O. Thus 

E n da = +yq dQ (4.59) 

Integrating equation (4.59) over the given closed surface, we get 

j* E„ da = -f- yq j ' dQ = 4 nyq (4.60) 

If the given surface has some portions such that a line drawn from O 
intersects it more than once, this number must be an odd number. Then, 
the contributions of such surfaces occurs once only in the integration, 
the even pairs of areas cancelling out their contributions. 

If a large number of charges is present within the surface, we have, 
the total outward flux 

J* E n da = £ + yqj J dQ 

= 4-nyq (4.61) 

where q = £</,• . 

For a continuous distribution of charge within the closed surface, we 
write the above equation as 


J E da = j 4Tryp(r) dr 


(4.62) 


where dr is a small volume element and p(r) is the charge density of the 
distribution. This is the well-known Gauss’ law, according to which the 
total outward flux through any closed surface is 4-ny times the total charge 
inside the surface. 

To illustrate the use of Gauss’ law, consider a homogeneous sphere of 
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.. nlaced at distance r frotr, 

mass m. Let us find the force on a unit ma P 

the centre of the sphere and situated 

outside the sphere (Fig. 4.8). On account 

of the symmetry of the problem, we 

choose a spherical surface of radius r 

concentric with the sphere. 

Now, by Gauss’ law 

47j r 2 g n = —AnGm 

Gin 

Sn = ZT 



(4.63) pjg 4 g Gra vitational field due 
to a homogeneous sphere 


where we hdve replaced E„ by g n , y by 
— G and q by m to suit the gravitational . 

field. Since, the problem has a spherical symmetry, g„ is in the direction 

of vector g itself. 

We now wish to find out a differential equation satisfied by field E(r) 
and potential #(r). Since 

E = -W> 

it follows that 

V x E = 0 (4.64) 

This equation gives us three component equations in the rectangular 
cartesian coordinates, viz. 


dEg 8E y __ 

~dy ~'~dz ~ u ’ 


dEg = 

dz dx 


d Jzy-^* = o (4.65) 
dx dy K 


These equations alone do not determine the field uniquely. This is 
because these equations are satisfied by any conservative field. Hence, 
to determine the particular field, we need one more equation that relates 
field E to the distribution of charge that determines it. This relation is 
supplied by Gauss’ law given in equation (4.62) above. 

Converting the left-hand side of equation (4.62) into a volume integral 
by Gauss’ theorem, we get 


or 


j* V*E dr = -f- j* 4tt yp dr 
j* (V E — 4iryp) dr = 0 


(4.66) 

(4.67) 


Equation (4.64) must hold for any volume r. This will be true 
only if 

V-E(r) = + 47ryp(r) 


(4.68) 

dE x , dEy dEg 

or + + = 4 *yp(x> y, (4.69) 

in the conlponent form. 

If p(x,y, 2 ) is known, equation (4.69) together with equation (4.65) 
determines the field uniquely in the region of interest. However, the 
boundary conditions at the surface must be known. Substituting 
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E = 


-V«P in equation (4.68), we get 

V 2 <P(r) = — 47ryp(r) 
_ 


i.e. 



(4.70) 

(4.71) 


This equation alone determines potential <Z>(jc, y, z) if the boundary 
conditions are known. Equations (4.70) and (4.71) is called Poisson’s 
equation. If p = 0 in the region of interest, we get 

V 2 tf> = Q (4.72) 

This is called Laplace’s equation. 

Knowing charge distribution p(r) in the region of interest and the 
oundary conditions at the surface instead of the charge distribution 
outside, we can find out potential inside the region by solving equations 
(4.70) and (4.72). While evaluating the potential by equations (4.12) 

and (4.13) we are required to know the charge distribution in all the 
space. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Consider a hollow spherical shell. How does the gravitational poten¬ 
tial inside compare with that on the surface? What is the gravita¬ 
tional field-strength inside ? 

2. Can we regard gravitational force as a fictitious force arising from 
the acceleration of our reference frame relative to an inertial refer¬ 
ence frame, rather than a real force ? 

3. If magnetic monopoles existed, would V B be equal to zero ? 

4. What would § Hdr represent if magnetic monopoles existed? 

5. Why is the gravitational potential always negative ? 

6. Explain the concept of lines of force. How is it useful in visualising 
the magnitude and direction of field intensity ? 

7. Equipotential surfaces do not intersect each other. Comment. 

8. What is meant by a quadrupole ? Define the quadrupole moment. 

9. When does a distribution of equivalent dipoles produce a finite charge 
density? 

10. An electric dipole is placed in a non-uniform electric field. Is there 
a net force on it ? 

11. An electric dipole has its dipole moment p aligned with uniform 
external field E. Is the equilibrium stable or unstable ? 

12. Explain why a spherically symmetric distribution of mass yields a 
radially directed field intensity. 

13. Show that the quadrupole moment of earth is nearly —*-A/a 2 <r, where 
a is the equatorial radius of the earth. 
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14. Using Gauss’ Law, find the intensity of gn 
homogeneous sphere of mass M. 


[I VI 


tational field due to a 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


problems 


Two similar balls are suspended from a common point y of 

strings of equal lengths. If the two balls carry equal I ke charts, 

obtain an expression for the angle subtende y 
with the vertical. 

Obtain the charge distribution which yields the field 


E = A(2zk - x\ - jj) 

where A is a constant. Also find the potential. 

A charge of 4 units is placed at point P and —1 unit at point Q. 
Within what angle of line PQ do the lines of force leave point P if 


these lines are to end on Q ? 

Two similar charges Q each are placed at the two extremities of 
straight line AB. A third charge Q is placed at the mid-point of AB\ 
and is allowed to oscillate along AB. Find, to the first approxima¬ 
tion, the restoring force acting on this charge. 

Find the charge on an area of one square kilometer of the earth s 
surface if an electric field of 10 4 V/m is directed vertically downward 
near the earth’s surface? 

Find the electric field at a point just outside a cylindrically symmetric 
charge distribution. 

Find the charge that produces field 


E = Ai + Bj + Ck 

Also find the potential that describes this field. 

What charge distribution would produce the Yukawa potential 

a e~ r,a 

0 = -2— __ 7 

4^0 r • 


Show that the equipotential surfaces of a thin rod of finite length and 
carrying a charge are ellipsoids of revolution. 

If the intensity of the field is independent of the radial distance with¬ 
in the sphere, .find the function which describes density p = p(r ) of 
the sphere. 

A particle moves under the action of force -k 2 /x\ Show that 
the time required by the particle to reach the centre of force from 
distance 5 is S 2 /A'. 

A particle is at rest at a great height above the earth It is then 
allowed to fall towards the earth. Neglecting air resistance show 
that it requires about -,'rth of the total time of fall to traverse the 
first half of the distance. 
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13. Show that the gravitational potential due to a thin uniform circular 
disc at a point on its axis is 


0(z) = —2n Ga[V z 2 + a 2 — |zj] 

where a is the mass per unit area of the disc and z is the distance of 
the point from the centre of the disc. 

14. Calculate the potential due to a thin circular ring of very small radius 

a and mass M at a point in the plane of the ring but lying outside the 
ring (r > a). 

15. Consider a body of any arbitrary shape and having very large mass 
and a spherical surface exterior to the body. Show that the average 
value of the potential due to the body taken over the spherical 
surface is equal to the value of the potential at the centre of the 
sphere. 

16. The interaction energy between two dipole moments and P 2 with 
distance r is written as 

t/_ 3 (/*r r )O2-i0 

~ r3 -j— 

Show that this is equivalent to 

Lli ia? 

or V = -p- (2 cos 9 1 cos B 2 — sin 0 t sin 0 2 sin p) 


where 0, is the angle between and r and 0 2 and p 2 are the polar 
and azimuthal angles of p 2 with r. 

Use the result: cos 0 = cos 0 l + cos 0 2 + sin 0, sin 0 2 cos (p t — <p 2 ). 

17. In a non-rotating isolated mass, for example a star, the condition of 
equilibrium is 

Vp + pV0 = 0 


where p is the total pressure, p the density, and 0 the gravitational 
potential. Show that at any given point the normals to the surfaces 
of constant density and constant gravitational potential are parallel. 

18. An electric dipole of moment d placed at the origin produces an 
electric potential 


V). 


0{X) 

Find the 'dectric field E(r). 


dr 

47re 0 r 3 


A particle of mass m moves under a central repulsive force nib/r 3 
and is initially moving at distance a from the origin of the force 
with velocity V at right angles to a. Show that the equation of the 
path of the particle is 

r cos ( p6 ) = a 
where p 2 = ( b 2 /a 2 V 2 ) + 1. 
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20. Two particles having masses m and Af attract ea ^ ^ rest°a? ing 

to Newton’s law of gravitation. . . ve i oc ;t v of « an 

infinite distance apart. Show that their relative velocity of app „ 

roach is 

2G(MTm) 




a 


when their separation is a. 

21. Find the gravitational field and potential at any point 2 on the 
symmetry axis of a uniform solid hemisphere o ra ius a an mass 
M. The centre of the hemisphere is at z = 0. 

22. Use Gauss’ theorem to determine the gravitational field inside and 
outside a spherical shell of radius a , mass M and uniform density. 
Also calculate the resulting gravitational potential. 

23. Find the gravitational field at distance x from an infinite plane sheet 
having surface density o. Compare this result with the field just 
outside a spherical shell having the same surface density. What 
part of the total field is due to the immediately adjacent matter and 
what part due to more distant matter? 

24. At what distance from the earth, on the line joining the earth to the 
sun, do the gravitational forces exerted on the mass by the earth and 
that by the sun become equal and opposite? Compare the result 
with the radius of the orbit of the moon around the earth. (Given: 
mass of the earth = 5.96 x 10 24 kg, mass of the sun = 1.97 x 10 30 kg, 
mean radius of the lunar orbit = 3.84 x 10 8 m and mean distance 
between the sun and the earth = 1.5 x 10 u m). 




5 

Motion in a Central 
Force Field 


A force is said to be a central force if it is always directed towards a 
fixed point. The forces exerted by two bodies on each other form the 
action and reaction pair and are equal and opposite according to 
Newton’s third law of motion. We have seen that under mutual inter¬ 
action, the two bodies move in such a way that their centre of mass 
remains fixed in space. The centre of mass is the centre of force in this 
case. The motion of a particle in a central force field is an important 
problem in physics, because this is the type of the motion performed by 
the planets around the sun, by satellites around the earth, by two 
charged particles with respect to each other and so on. 

The motion of a particle in a central force field can be classified as: 
(i) Bounded motion : In this type of motion, the distance between two 
bodies never exceeds a finite limit. For example, the motion of 
planets around the sun, double star, etc. (ii) Unbounded motion: In this 
type of motion, the distance between the two bodies is infinite initially 
and finally. For example, scattering of alpha particles by nuclei of a 
gold foil as in the Rutherford experiment. 

The motion of an electron around the nucleus, before the advent of 
quantum mechanics, was studied as a two-body problem in classical 
mechanics. The exact description of this motion, however, needs a 
quantum mechanical treatment. 

It is always possible to reduce the motion of the two bodies to that of 
an equivalent single body in the central force field of mutual interaction. 
We shall discuss the bounded central force field motion in this chapter and 
the treatment of unbounded motion will be presented in Chapter 7. 

The problem of two-body motion has an exact solution. The presence 
of the third body, however, complicates the situation and an exact 
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• risibility. Therefore one has to 
solution to the problem becomes an imp t j, r ee-body problems. \y c 

adopt the approximate methods to so vc ^ two . bo dy problem either 
can always reduce many physical sysilem som e other screen - 

by neglecting the effects of the other b studying the motion of a 

or averaging methods. For exampe, e of othe r planets is 

planet around the sun. the effect due to t P ^ ourse | V cs to two- 
neglected. In this chapter, however, we sh 
body problems only. 


5.1 EQUIVALENT ONE-BODY PROBLEM 

Consider the motion of two particles of masses m, and m 2 separated by 
distance r. Let F ext be the total external force acting on the y tem. 
Similarly, let F inl be the total internal force due to interaction e ween 

the two particles. 

We can always write the total external force F cxt as a sum of external 
forces F' x ‘ and F 2 xt acting separately on the two particles. Hence, we have 

pext _ F ext (5.1) 

Further, by Newton’s third law of motion 

F'o = - FiT ( 5 * 2 ) 


these forces being the ‘action and the reaction.’ 

The equations of motion of the two particles individually and as a 
system of two particles can be written as: 



m i 'i l = FT + Fff 

(5.3) 


m 2 r 2 = F| xt + Fir 

(5.4) 

and 

MR = F ext 

(5.5) 


respectively (Fig. 5.1). Here FJ 2 l is the force exerted by particle of mass 
m 2 on the particle of mass mi and vice versa. In equation (5.5), we have 
put the total mass of the system 

M = m l + m 2 (5.6) 



Fig. 5.1 Centre of mass of masses 


Mi and m % 
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and the position vector of the centre of mass of the system 

R = ('«i *1 + w 2 r 2 )/(m, + m 2 ) (5-7) 

Let the position vector of particle 1 relative to particle 2 be 



r = ri - r 2 

(5.8) 

Solving equations (5.7) and (5.8) simultaneously for ^ 

and r 2 , we get 


r 1 = R + _J^_ r 

(5.9) 


wj + m 2 

and 

r 2 = R-^-r 

Ml -\- WI 2 

(5.10) 


In order to write equations (5.3) and (5.4) in terms of r, multiply equa¬ 
tion (5.3) by m 2 and equation (5.4) by and subtract the latter from 
the former. Then, we get 


i.e. 


WiW 2 (fi — ir 2 ) = (m 2 Fj 2 t — WiF 2 n i*) -f m l m 2 

/F cx 

m 1 m 2 r = ( m v + w 2 )Fi 2 l + w 1 w 2 ( — 


pext 


reduced mass of the system by the formula 

mpn-i 


/* = 

equation (5.11) becomes 


1 1,1 

or - =-- 

mi + m 2 fi mi m 2 


.. -i., , /FT F|-'\ 

f,r = Fi2 t - 

(i) If no external force is acting 

F"‘ = Ft xt = 0 


f r\ 


m 2 ) 

) 

(5.11) 

t 

defining the 


(5.12) 


(5.13) 


(5.14) 


or (ii) if external forces FT* and Ff* are proportional to the masses of the 
particles on which they act and produce equal accelerations in the two 

particles, i.e. if 


FT* ft* 


mi m 2 


(5.15) 


equation (5.13) reduces to 

H-r = FIT (5.16) 

This is the equation of motion of a particle having mass equal to reduced 
mass ^ and moving under the action of force F 1 ,"'. Such a reduction of a 
two-body problem to an equivalent one-body problem is very convenient 
Qmj jg very often used in classical as well as in quantum mechanics, lha 
reduction is equivalent to replacing the system by a mass equal to the 
reduced mass and considering the acceleration produced in it due to the 
interaction force. 

Equation (5.16) together with equation (5.5) represents the motion of a 
two-body system under the action of internal and external forces as long 
as the conditions mentioned in equations (5.14) or (5.15) are valid. The 
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condition of equation (5.15) is realised if the centre and^eforc^H^^^ 1 
force is at a considerable distance from t ie sys evamnle f Ue *° ' l 

on any mass is proportional to that mass. e * .. . 0 afor ce 

of this type is that of a gravitational force. In the discussion of moti 0n 
of the moon around the earth, forces due to the sun as an approximation, 
can be assumed to satisfy the condition of equation (i.UJ. 

If the internal forces are of attraction and these are the only forces 
acting on the system, the two bodies move around the centre of mass 
which acts as the centre of force, i.e. a point towar s w ic t e orces are 
directed. 


If the mass of one of the particles is extremely large as compared to that 
of the other, say Wj > m 2 , then the reduced (mass is simply 


WlW 2 _ m 2 
^ /M| -f- W 2 j 1 ^2 

^ rni 
W 2 n 

or u, ~ m 2 as- > 0 

Wj 

In this case, the centre of mass of the system coincides with the centre of 
mass of the heavier body of mass m ( . This approximation is equivalent 
to neglecting the * recoil ’ of W|. This is used in Bohr’s theory of the 
hydrogen atom or in the case of motion of a satellite around the earth or 
that of the earth around the sun and so on. This fact can be easily 
understood if we apply Newton’s second law of motion to these cases. 
Since mass m 2 is small, force F 2 n i* produces appreciable acceleration in m 2 , 
whereas force Fj 2 ‘ produces negligible acceleration in mi. That is why ‘an 
apple appears to fall towards the earth and not the earth towards the apple'. 


5.2 MOTION IN A CENTRAL FORCE FIELD 

A force is said to be a central force if it acts along the position vector of 
a particle drawn from the centre of the force. Then, it can be expressed 
as 

F(r) = e r F(r) (5.17) 

where e r is the unit vector along the direction of the position vector r. If 
F(r) is positive, the force is repulsive and if F(r) is negative, the force is 
attractive. Examples of the attractive force are the gravitational forces 
between two mass points, the electrostatic force between two unlike 
charges, etc. An example of repulsive force is the electrostatic force 
between the like charges as in the case of scattering of alpha particles by 
nuclei, etc. 

We now use the results of section 5.1 when only internal forces-either 
attractive or repulsive-are acting on the particles. Let the origin be the 
centre of force and the particle of reduced mass p be at distance r, tfce 
separation distance between the two particles. The motion of this 
hypothetical particle in the central force, which is the force of interaction 
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e ween e wo particles, is equivalent to the two-body motion. Potential 

energy is a unction of the distance of this hypothetical particle from 

e cen re o orce only and does not depend upon the orientation. Hence 

t e sys em as a spherical symmetry. As a result of this, the angular 

momen um o t e particle is conserved. This is easily seen since the 
torque 

ivi 

N = ~di = r X F ( r ) = r X *rF(r) = 0 
because rxe f = 0, This gives 

L = const 

or rxp = const (5.18) 

From equation (5.18), it is obvious that the plane containing r and p is 
always perpendicular to L. Hence, the component of L along any axis 
through the centre of the force is constant. Further, since there is no 
component of F(r) perpendicular to the plane containing r and p-, the 
motion will always remain in the plane of r and p which is also the plane 
containing initial position and momentum. 

We come across a special case when L = 0. In this case, r is parallel 
to p and the motion is along a straight line. 


V 



Fig. 5.2 Motion of centre of mass with respect to centre of force 

Let us choose the x-, .y-axes in the plane of motion with O as the origin. 
Let r and 6 be the plane polar coordinates of a point where a particle of 

mass a — m * m2 — is situated (Fig. 5.2). Now, the radial and the trans- 
r /?/1 + m 2 

verse accelerations are given by, (refer to equation 2.24) 

a r — r — rO 2 

and a* = rO + 

Hence, the equations of motion along r and 6 directions are 

pr - prO 2 = F(r) (5.19) 

and F r 0 + 2 p'rO =0 (5.20) 

respectively. 
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Equation (5.20) can be written as 


| = 0 
fir 2 d = const 

nr 2 d = L, the angular momentum 


(5.21) 


Hence 
But 

Hence, we have /<- 0<v . 

L _ ^ r 2 0 = const 

Equation (5.22) can be interpreted in another way as follows: From 
Fig. 5.2, the area swept out by the radius in time dt is 

dA — \r-r d& 

Hence, the rate at which this area is swept out or the areal velocity is 
given by 

A = M = ir2 f = lrH = i = const (5.23) 

dt 2 dt * 2p 

by virtue of equation (5.22). 

Or, we can write equation (5.20) in the form 

j t i\r 2 d) = j t (A) = 0, since jx ^ 0 

This gives A = const. Thus, the areal velocity of the particle in r 
central force field is constant. This is the proof of Kepler’s second law 
of planetary motion which will be stated in article 5.6. 

If the force is conservative, we get another integral of the motion, i.e. 
total energy E which is given by 

E= T+ V 

= h*r 2 + \ixr 2 d 2 + V(r) 

= yf 2 + 2^5 + m ( 5 . 24 ) 

The fact that total energy E is a constant of motion can be proved by 
writing equation (5.19) in the form 


fir 


r = -i[ y+ £) 


(5.25) 


dV 


where F(r) is written as Multiplying both sides of equation (5.25) 

by r and substituting r j r = = ~ on the right-hand side, we get 


or 

Hence 


sl^’ + Ei+H-o 


^ r2 2jj.7 2 + V = const 
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Equation (5.24) can be solved for /• as follows: 
we have 


? 

II 

S-IS- 

II 


£1 

CS ^ 

^ 3- 

CN 

1 

1 

(5.26) 

or 

J r « f-(f- 

dr 

- V — 

L 2 Xp 

(5.27) 



vvJ 


Equation (5.22) can be solved for t 

K Thus 


6 

d9 

L 


~ dt 

ixr2 


and on integration of 




f 

dO = 



J 6 0 


J oK 


we get the solution 




0 = i 

»° + j 

oPW* 

(5.28) 


In writing down the solutions in equations (5.27) and (5.28), we have 
used the conditions 


at t = 0, r = r 0 and t = t, r = r 
Similarly at t = 0, 0 = 0 O and / = t, 0 = 0 

Thus, the solutions of the equations of motion in principle may be 
obtained, i.c. the solutions of equations (5.19) and (5.20) in terms of four 
constants of integration, viz. L, E , 6 0 and r q which can be evaluated when 
the initial position and the velocity of the particle are known. These are 
not the only constants that can be used. We could have alternately 
chosen constants such as r 0 , 9 0 , r 0 and 6 0 . This set of constants is always 
expressible in terms of the set of constants we have chosen. 

In the above method of obtaining solutions of the equation of motion 
we expressed both r and 9 as functions of time. We are very often inte¬ 
rested in the shape of the orbit, i.e. in the way in which r depends upon 
6 . To find this dependence, we eliminate time dependence by using equa¬ 
tion (5.22) and write 

d9 dt , 9 j L j 

(5.29) 


dO = -Jr t dr = - dr = 
dt dr r 


y.r 2 r 


dr 


This can be written as 


dO = 


(L/r 2 ) dr 
F>' 


(5.30) 


But, fxr = j2,^£ — K— —p)j ' » from equation (5.26). Substituting this 
in equation (5.30), we get 


(L/r 2 ) dr 
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Integrating this equation, we get 

0(r)— 0 o = f >- 
J 'o 


m/2 


(5.31) 


(L/r 2 ) dr _ 

_- - v —- jji \ i 

j 2 /x^£- V- 2^2)] 

We have thus obtained the formal solution in the form of‘an-integral 
which can be solved easily in some specific forms o rce. 

The most important law of force is the inverse square aw case 

will be considered in article 5.4. 


5.3 GENERAL FEATURES OF THE MOTION 

Equivalent One-Dimensional Problem 

If we express 9 in terms of the angular momentum, the equation of 
motion (5.19) in the radial direction can be written as 

= F(r) + £3 < 5 ' 32 ) 

The second term on the right-hand side of equation (5.32), viz. L 2 fur* is 
traditionally known as the centrifugal force. It is not strictly a ‘force’, 
since it docs not arise out of interaction between the two particles. It 
arises due to accelerated motion of the particle, in the orbit and is a 
pseudo- or false-force. We shall discuss this type of force in details in 
Chapter 10. Because of its wide use we shall, however, use the term 
centrifugal force. 


Equation (5.32) can be looked upon as a one-dimensional equation of 
motion in r with effective potential energy 


K(r) = - J[fW + £] dr 

(5.33) 

or K(0 = m + 

(5.34) 

Here we have used 


✓-s 

*T3 

1 

II 

K 

(5.35) 


in obtaining equation (5.34). Further, the potential energy of the particle 
when situated at infinity, i.e. F(oo) is taken as zero. The term L 2 /2jur 2 is 
the potential energy of the particle arising as a result of centrifugal force. 

Now, the total energy of the particle in the central force field is the 
sum of its kinetic energy and the effective potential energy. Thus 

E = i^/- 2 -j_ V e (5.36) 

Since, the system is conservative 

E = T + V = l^/ 2 4. v e const (5.37) 

Motion in Arbitrary Potential Field 

We shall now discuss the motion of a nirtSoi. • , . „ ., n | 

particle in an arbitrary potenti3* 
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field. For this, consider the one-dimensional motion in r with velocity, 
from equation (5.37) 

t = K) (5-38) 

Let us suppose that the particle has total energy E as shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 5.3. The arbitrary potential field is represented by the curve 
drawn in continuous line. It is seen from Fig. 5.3 that at points r = 
and r 2 , straight line E = constant intersects the potential energy curve. 



Fig. 5.3 Curve representing arbitrary potential field 


These points correspond to E = V e . Hence, at these points r = 0 from 
equation (5.38). Such points, where the radial velocity is zero, are called 
the turning points. At all other points between r t and r 2 there exist 
certain differences between the values of E and V e . This is represented 
by the ordinate between straight line E = constant and the curve repre¬ 
senting V This is obviously the kinetic energy of the particle at that 
point. 

The whole range of value of r can now be divided into various regions 
as follows: 

(i) Region for which r < r t : In this region, the potential energy V e is 
greater than total energy E. Hence, the kinetic energy will be negative 
and velocity r will be imaginary. Hence, this region is forbidden for the 
particle. 

(ii) Region for which ry^r^r 2 . In this 
region, the total energy E is greater than 
potential energy V e . This region has r — r t 
and r — r 2 as the turning points. Distances 
/"i and r 2 are called the apsidal distances. 

The motion of the particle is, therefore, 
oscillatory in the potential well and the 
particle will be confined to this region. The 
particle does not possess enough kinetic energy 
to cross over the potential barriers on either 
side. The orbit of the particle may not be 



Fig. 5.4 Bounded motr .bet-- 
ween circles of radii r x and r. 
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• n between two circles of radii 

closed and might be bounded in the reg 

r i and r 2 (Fig. 5.4). region is also forbidden for 

(iii) Region for which r 2 < r <>)■ than potential energy V e . 

the particle since total energy E is sma ^ on , y one turning point, 

(iv) Region for which r ^ rp. This reg' 0 t an infinite distance 

namely the one at r = r 3 . A partic e ini r = r 2 where it gets 

from the centre of force is able t0 a P P j°L ity aga j n . Such a pheno- 
rebounded and proceeds unhindered to 

menon is called scattering (Fig. 5.5). 


Y 



Fig. 5.5 The phenomenon of scattering 


The motion is bounded corresponding to a situation as in region (ii) 
while it is unbounded corresponding to a situation as in region (iv). 

If the total energy of a particle in a conservative force field is zero, i.e. 

E=T+V e = 0 

or T=-V e (5.39) 

then the particle situated at any point will move to infinity. Thus, the 
motion would be unbounded for any value of r. The velocity of the 
particle as obtained from equation (5.39) is called the escape velocity. 

The nature of the motion of the particle discussed earlier with the help 
of an arbitrary potential energy curve is extremely helpful in understand¬ 
ing the nature of the orbits. This above description of the motion is of 
the classical nature. The quantum mechanical nature of the motion is 
substantially different. In quantum mechanical description, firstly, the 
particle does not possess any arbitrary energy E in the potential well. The 
energy will have discrete values. Secondly, even if E < V e , the particle 
always has some probability of penetrating the potential barrier. This 
is the so-called funnelling effect\ Thirdly, the particle inside the 
potential well will not have zero kinetic energy corresponding to the 
bottom position of the well but will have some finite minimum energy 
called ‘zero point energy ’ 




I 
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5.4 MOTION IN AN INVERSE-SQUARE LAW FORCE FIELD 

Let us now consider the case in which the force exerted by one particle 
on the other varies inversely as the square of the distance between them. 
Then 


m = % 

where k is the constant of proportionality. 

But, since F(r) = i.e. = 4, hence 

dr dr r 2 


m = + * 

Then the effective potential energy is given by 

r + 2fir 2 


(5.40) 


(5.41) 


The value of constant k depends upon the nature of the physical 
problem. For example, if we are considering the gravitational force 
between the two spherical bodies having masses m y and m 2 , then 
k = — Gm { m 2 , where G is the universal constant of gravitation and has a 
magnitude G = 6*67 x 10 -11 N-m 2 /kg 2 . The negative sign indicates that 
it is a force of attraction. In the case of electrostatic force between 


two charges q t and q 2 , in free space, k = where e 0 is permittivity of. 

free space. In this case the constant k is negative if the force is that of 
attraction and it is positive if the force is of repulsion. The nature of 
the orbit will depend upon the sign of k. 

The graphs of effective potential energy V e against the distance r are 
plotted for various values of k in Fig. 5.6. The dotted curves are for the 
cases for which the angular momentum is zero. It is clearly seen from 
Fig. 5.6 that for a repulsive force (k ^ 0), the potential energy curve 
does not have a minimum as in the case of a similar curve for a force of 
attraction (k < 0). 

A particle having any arbitrary value of energy approaches the 
centre of force from infinity (r = oo), reaches the closest distance of 
approach, turns around and again moves to infinity. The nature of 
orbits for such unbounded motion is sketched in Fig. 5.7 for positive and 
negative values of A:. The distances of closest approach from centre O of 
the force are shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 5.7. 

The orbit for k = 0 is just a straight line since no force is existing. 

If the force is of attraction, the effective potential is 


In this case 
the force is 


v ' r ' 2/j.r 2 


(5.42) 


[he orbit of the particle is around the centre of force O. If 
f repulsion, the particle follows an orbit along which it is 
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the force arid it moves towards 

deflected away from the centre of 

Ulfin,ty ' . r . _ ferms of the potential energy, V i 2 . 

We now plot the graphs of two term 

- H and * present on the right-hand side of equation (5.42) agai„ st 
distance , (dotted curves in Fig. 5.8). The variation of resultant or the 



Fig. 5.6 Variation of effective potential V e with distance r for potential k/r and 
positive, zero and negative values of k. For dotted curves L = 0 and 

line curves L ^ 0 



Fig. 5.7 Different types of orbits in the 


case of unbounded motion 
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effective potential V e with respect to distance r is shown by a continuous 
curve. The range m which r can vary is 0 < r < «,. 

p <tt h c le Fi g ^ s P ec ‘ a * cases of total energies possessed by the 



Fig. 5.8 Variation of effective potential V e with radial distance r for inverse 
square law field. Dotted curves have L = 0 

(i) For total energy E lt we get the intersection of straight line 
Ei = constant with the potential energy curve at r = r L . This value 
corresponds to the case when radial component of kinetic energy of the 
particle is zero. In this case, is a real root of the equation 

i.-Fi.-IS + jg, (5.43) 

The particle moves in such a way that it has only one turning point at 
r = /*!. Hence, this motion corresponds to scattering, i.e., an unbounded 
motion as mentioned above. 

(ii) If the energy of the particle has value E 2 = 0, we again have a 
similar case. The two roots of equation (5.43) in this case are r = r[ 
and r = oo . The particle goes to infinity but its radial velocity falls off 
continuously and becomes zero at infinity. 

(iii) For energy £ 3 < 0, the two roots r 2 and r 3 of equation (5.41) are 
real and distinct (Fig. 5.9). The motion of the particle is, therefore, 
bounded between these two values. The orbits are closed and elliptic. 
Distances r 2 and r 3 give the positions of the pcriccntre and the apocentre 
of the orbit respectively. These points are termed perihelion and 
aphelion, respectively, in the case of motion of a planet around the sun. 
The terms perigee and apogee are used to denote these points in the case 
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of motion of the earth. . f 

. • t<; o the two roots ot equation 

(.v) For total energy E t shown in Fig. sjnce straight 

(5.42) coincide and the resulting orbit is 

E 4 = constant is tangential to the potential energy curve, we must have 


dV* _ o at the point of contact 
dr 


i.e. 


dV 

dr 


jxr 


= 0 


where V is the potential energy that satisfies the relation F(r) 


or 




dV 

dr 

(5.44) 



Fig. 5.9 Variation of V t with r showing minimum ( r t ) and maximum ( r 3 ) radii 
of orbit for total energy E 3 . For energy E 3 , orbit is a circle of radius r 4 

Thus, F(r) is seen to be just equal to the centripetal force required to 
obtain circular motion of the particle around the centre of the force. 
Thus, F(r ) is the centripetal force that maintains the orbit. 

5.5 EQUATION OF THE ORBIT 

We know that the equation of motion of a particle subjected to a 
central force is 

fir = F(r) + — 

fxr s 

We now put this equation in a form which is suitable to carry out the , 
study of the nature of orbits. For this, we introduce a variable 1 

1 

U — — 

r 

Then, we can write 

du 1 dr 








But, 
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Hence, we get 


Further 


dr • a de 

7, “ ' and j, = » 


du _ —/• 

de~T I J 

u . 

= — -f- r, by equation (5.22). 


d 2 u 

de 2 


di 

(du\ 

d0\ 

{de) 

d ( 


d0\ 

t 1 t 

d | 


dt' 


dt 

l d0 


16 


l LtV.. 

- L 2 r > 


by equation (5.22). 
Substituting these values in equation (5.32), we get 


d 2 w 

did 2 




(5.45) 


If the force-field obeys the inverse square law, then 


or 


$) = i 4 '" ! 


With this, equation (5.45) reduces to 

d 2 u 


dd 2 + u ~ L 2 


(5.46) 


We now introduce variable 


(5.47) 


\k\[i 

y = u -u 

Then, equation (5.46) assumes the form 

d de‘ + y ^° 

This equation is a second-order differential equation in y as a function 
of 0 and has a solution 

y = A cos (0 — 0 O ) (5.48) 

where -I and h arc the constants of integration. Constant t„ is the value 
of variable 0 when r assumes the maximum value. 

Substituting value of y back in terms ot r we get 

I 1*11* , J / l) _ J\ 
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or 


or 


1 1 * 1 /* f 

r = 'I r L 


1 + i 


cos (0 — Oo) 

w 

m\p _ , . gi cos <e - °o) 
7 - 1 ^ I*!/* 

This last equation is similar to the equati 


(5.49) 

(5.50) 


-= 1 + « 
r 


cos 0 


with the origin at the focus, 
which is the equation of a conic section t j on we have 

Comparing equation (5.50) with this standard equatio 

L 2 

semi-latus rectum, / = ^ 

L 2 A 

and eccentricity, £ = |£|' 

The same result can be obtained by integrating equation (5.31), 

r (L/r 2 ) dr _ 

with the substitution V = — —J. The equation then assumes the form 

(5.51) 


yVf# 


0-00 = 




i 


when expressed in terms of variable u = - • 

To integrate the right-hand side of equation (5.51), wc can use the 
standard result 

7 f* ,—i = 77= cos-«(- ^+ ^_\ (5 52) 

V a + bx + cx 2 V—c \ V b 2 — 4 ac) V 

and get the same solution as in equation (5.50). 

Since the cosine of an angle varies between +1 and —1, the turning 
points are given by 


f 


and 


ri 

I = /#l 
r 2 L 2 


— A 


(5.53) 


Thus the value of constant A cannot exceed „<i • • u 

f 2 * otherwise it would 

make r 2 negative and hence meaningless. 

The turning points are also the roots of the equation 

£ - K,(r) = ir + !*! _ i 2 

r 2fxr 2 ~~ 0 
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This equation is a quadratic in! u .. , . 

4 uc in ^ • Hence, its roots can be written as 

(5.54) 


__L = #1 , M 

r l,2 


-J + m ITT 

L 2 ± 1 + 


2 EL 2 

iik 2 


Comparing equations (5.53) and (5.54), we get 

' - f 


The eccentricity is then given by 
E 2 A L 2 [i\k\ 


€ = 


iik 2 

Tel 2 


I I'.'IEL 2 I 

V 1 + ^F =7* + 


2 EL 2 

iik 2 


(5.55) 


(5.56) 


p\k\ F\k\ L 2 

(a) Nature of the Orbits 

The nature of the orbit is entirely determined by the value of eccentri¬ 
city e of the orbit 


-y 


i + 


2 EL 2 

iik 2 


t 


The value of eccentricity e depends upon total energy E. Following 
cases are possible depending upon the value of E. 

Value of energy Value of eccentricity Nature of the orbit 

E > 0 e > 1 hyperbola 

E = 0 e = 1 parabola 

Vemta < E < 0 0 < e < 1 ellipse 

E = V emln e = 0 circle 

For simplicity, we can always set 0 o = 0 and write equation (5.50) as 

I = c(l + e cos 6) (5.57) 

ii\k\ 


where 


c = 


L 2 


(b) Elliptic Orbits 

The ellipse is a curve traced out by a particle moving in such a way that 
the sum of its distances from two fixed foci O and O' is always constant. 

Thus, OP + O P = const. 

Of v -f- v = 2ci (5.58) 

where a is the semi-major axis of the ellipse (Fig. 5.10). . 

The distance between the turning points is given by 

f i + r 2 = 2a (5.59) 

From equation (5.57), we can write ^ , 


C(1 + e) 

1 


and 


r-> — 


r(l — e) 

2 

r > + n ~ «*> 


Thus 


(5.60) 
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Comparing equations (5.59) and (5.60), we g 

—*r=T5 or c = et 

Substituting this value of c in equation (5.57), 


_ £ (1^I 

r — j ipTcos”^ 


This is the polar equation of the orbit. 


(5.61) 


(5.62) 



From Fig. 5.10, the distance between the two foci is 

OO' = r 2 -r { = g(i ^ = 2ae (5.63) 

If the particle is situated at P', such that OP' = O'P', its distance from 
O or O' must be equal to a since OP' + O'P' = 2a. Then, from Fig. 5.1 , 
the semi-minor axis b is given by 

b 2 = a 2 — a 2 e 2 
= a\ 1 - c 2 ) 


or 


b = aV( 1 - e 2 ) 


The ellipse will be converted into a circle when e= 0. 


€ 



2 EL? 

fik 2 


But 


(5.64) 
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Hence, when e 0, energy iTof the particle is given by 

£ _ 

~ 2 L 2 

The radius of the resulting circle is given by 

a=i = ii = E 

c /* |£| 2£ 


(5.65) 


( 5 . 66 ) 


(c) Hyperbolic Orbits 

The hyperbola is a curve traced by a particle moving in such a way that 
the difference between its distances from the two foci O and O' is constant. 
Thus 


(5.67) 


O'P — OP — const 
or r — r = +2 a 

where 2a is the distance between the two vertices of the hyperbola 
(Fig. 5.11). The positive and negative signs on the right-hand side of 
equation (5.67) are used to describe the right or the left branch of the 
hyperbola respectively. 


Y 



For a hyperbolic orbit 

E > 0 and e > 1 


Moreover, distance 00' between the two foci is given by 
00' = 2ae, as in the case of elliptic orbit. 
The polar equation of this orbit is 

_ a(e 2 — 1) 
r ± 1 + e COS 0 


(5.68) 


In equation (5.68), the positive sign refers to the branch on the right 
and the negative sign to that on the left side. The asymptotes to the 

hyperbola make angle a with the x-axis. 

•> ** 
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This is the value of variable 0 when / tends to 
Hence, 


1 

cos a = ± " 


(5.69) 


(d) Parabolic Orbits . 

A parabola is a curve traced by a particle in sue aw y * ® J s ' 
tance from a fixed line (called a directrix) is equa 1 m a 

fixed focus. 


From Fig. 5.12, we can easily verify that 


r = 


(5.70) 


This is the polar equation of the parabola. 



5.6 KEPLER'S LAWS OF PLANETARY MOTION 

Kepler had announced the three laws of planetary motion based on the 
observations before Newton’s laws of motion were formulated. Kepler’s 
laws of planetary motion are: 

(i) The planet moves around the sun in an elliptic orbit with the sun at 
one of the foci of the orbit. 

(ii) The areas swept out by the radius vector drawn from the centre of the 
sun to the centre of the planet in equal intervals of time are equal. In other 
words, the areal velocity is a constant. 

(Hi) The square of the period of revolution of the planet is Jireetlv P'°' 
port tonal to the cube oj the semi-major axis of the orbit 
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. t i t , rea ^ Pointed out that under the action of a force of attrac¬ 
ts nnHpri .^ S ^ 1 ?,T er f e sc 5 uare law, the motion of the particle is a 
ln e orbit. The force in the case of planetary 

mo l is that exerted by the sun on the planet. The conservation of 

angu ar momentum in the central force-field motion leads us to Kepler’s 
second law as discussed in article 5.1. 

We now give the proof of Kepler’s third law of motion. We know that 
the period of revolution is given by 

T _ area of the elliptic or bit 
areal velocity 

■nab _ Inna 2 
~ L 


LI2n 

But, the semi-major axis is given by 

a=^ 1 


Vl -c 2 


A 

2 E 


(5.71) 


(5.72) 


pk 1 — c 2 ^ 

Squaring equation (5.71) and substituting for a from equation (5.72), 
we get v 


t 2 = 4n 2 


(5.73) 


This proves Kepler’s third law. 

If mass m of the planet is very small compared to mass M of the sun, 
we have 

t! fi = m 

k = GmM 


and 

Hence, we get 


2 _ 4tt 2 3 

T ~GM a 


(5.74) 


It is clear from equation (5.74) that t 2 /<i 3 is a constant for all the 
planets. We can also use equation (5.74) to find the mass of the sun. 


QUESTIONS 

1. How does a two-body problem reduce to a one-body problem? 
Compare the corresponding factors such as mass, distance and centre 
of mass in the two cases. 

2. Explain what Kepler’s second law implies about the force acting on 
a planet. 

3. Discuss the developments of Kepler’s law of planetary motion. 

4. Explain what Kepler’s first law implies when it is coupled with the 
second law. 
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. U , the force law comes from Kepler’s thi r<l 

5. What information about th 

law? . „ ihr aravitational constant G ac cu 

6. Why is it difficult to determine the gravit c„. 

rate ' y? . „, ic le is inversely proportional to the 

7. If the force F acting on the part cm force> what is the form of 

cube of its distance from the cent 

its trajectory ? ? 

8. What kind of problems can be solved using Gauss aw. 

9. If the gravitational force acts on all ^‘* S ^“ n P a b ght body? 

masses, why doesn’t a heavy body f 

. , r varv en route from earth to moon? 

10. How does the weight of a body vary 

Would its mass vary ? 

11. Would we have more sugar to the kilogramme at po e or equator? 

12. The earth is an oblate spheroid because of the flattening effect of the 
earth’s rotation. Is a degree of latitude larger or smaller near 
either pole than near the equator? Why? 

13. Is the central force whose magnitude is a function of the distance 
from the force centre a conservative force? 

14. Explain that the orbital angular momentum is a constant of the 
motion governed by a central force whatever might be the law of 

force. 

15. Explain the terms: escape velocity and tunnelling effect. 

16. The nature of the orbit is determined by the value of its eccentricity 

2 EL 2 

1 -1-p-. Discuss the various special cases depending upon 

the value of E and hence of €. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Find the period of revolution of Mars given that the major axis of 
Mars is 1.5237 times that of the earth. 

2. How far will a body, having acceleration g m/s 2 , have to fall from 
rest to reach the same speed as that of a body falling freely from 
infinite distance to the surface of the earth in the earth’s gravitatio¬ 
nal field? 

3. Find the acceleration of a body falling freely through a tunnel 
imagined to be drilled through the centre of the earth assuming 
that the density of earth is constant. Also find how distance r from 
the centre of the earth changes. 

4. In problem 3, what would be the changes if the tunnel does not P« s 

\ 
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through the centre of the earth? 

5. While time t is negative, the path of a particle is given by the 
equations 

r = —at and o — 

r t 

in the spherical coordinates where a and b are constants. What is the 
force law? 

6. Suppose that a particle is attracted towards the z-axis by a force 
directly proportional to the square of its distance from the x-y 
plane and inversely proportional to its distance from the z-axis. 
Assuming that potential V(r) exists for the particle, find the potential. 
Also find the additional perpendicular force that exists. 

7. The periodic time of Venus is 224.7 days and that of earth 365.26 
days. Find the ratio of the major axis of orbits of Venus and 
the earth. 

8. A particle moves along circle 

r = A cos <p 

Find the force law which the particle experiences. 

9. A particle of mass in performs a uniform circular motion along the 
circumference of a circle of radius a. Express, in terms of its orbital 
speed, the minimum speed it must have or must be given in order to 
escape to infinity from a point on this circle. 

10. A particle moves along an ellipse under the action of a central 
force, (a) If the centre of the ellipse is the force centre, show that 
F = — kr. (b) If the force centre is at one of the foci, show that 
F = -kr/r\ 

11. A central attractive force varies as r m . The velocity of a particle in 
a circular orbit of radius r is twice the escape velocity from the same 
radius. Find m. 

12. Equations of the orbits of a particle under the action of central 
forces are given by 

(i) r =■ a( 1 + cos 0 ) 

(ii) /• = ae be 

(iii) 1 = a cosh b(0 — 6o) 

Find the corresponding forces. 

13 A double. star is formed of two components, each having a mass 
equal to mass of the sun. The distance between them is the same 
as that between the earth and the sun. What is its orbital period? 

14. A particle is moving in an inverse square field. Find P such that 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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r . what is the significance of R for t ra . 

R = L X P-is a constant, vvna 

r 

jectories of different types ? 

. , nrh \t under the action ot an attractive 

A particle moves in a circular o . n circle. Show that the 

force directed towards a fixed P°“\ aS the fifth power of the 

magnitude of the force varies in 

diS,anCe ' , u „ suddenly stopped. Find the ti me 

A planet moving round the sun is Express the time in terms 

taken by the planet to fall into the • sun 

of the period of revolution of the planet r 

, |. ,* n the same plane as that of the 

A comet travels m a .parabolic or t ^ approach 0 f the 

earth’s orbit. The ^stance °f' h «P ^ ra(Jius of the ear th’s orbit 

comet from the sun is ,R, where R h dreu|ar show that the 

around the sun, which is assumed 

comet remains within the orbit of the earth for 74.5 days. 

Kepler's laws of planetary motion follow from Newton’s laws of 
motion and the law of gravitation. Historically Newton deduced 
the law of gravitation from Kepler’s laws. Starting from Kepler s 
laws, obtain the law of gravitation. 

19. A particle moves along the parabola y 2 = 4a 2 - 4 ax where a is con¬ 
stant. The speed v of the particle is constant. Find components ot 
its velocity and acceleration in rectangular and polar coordinates. 
Show that the equation of the parabola in polar coordinates is 

r cos z 2 = a 

20. Discuss the types of motion that can occur under the action of a 
central force 

ft \ k k' 

/( r ) = +73 

where k > 0 and k' may be greater or less than zero. 

21. The Yukawa potential is given by 

V(r) = k < 0 


18. 


Find the force and compare it with an inverse square law of force. 
Also discuss the types of motion of a particle of mass m under the 
action of such a force. 

22. A satellite moves around the earth in an orbit which passes across 
the poles. The time at which it crosses each parallel of latitude is 
measured so that function 0(/) is known. Explain how you will find 
the perigee, the semi-major axis and the eccentricity of its orbit in 
terms of 0(0 and the value of g at the surface of the earth. Assume 
the earth to be a sphere of uniform density. 
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23. A Particle moves * n a c * rcu l a r orbit under the action of force/(r) = > 

' r * ls sudde nly reduced to half its original value, show that 
the particle now moves along a parabola. 

24. Show tnat the product of maximum and minimum linear speeds of a 
partic e moving in an elliptic orbit is ( Itto/t ) 2 , where r is the period , 
and a is the semi-major axis. 

25. Consider the family of orbits in a central potential for which the 
total energy is constant. Show that, if a stable circular orbit exists, 
the angular momentum associated with this orbit is larger than that 
for any other orbit of the family. 


6 

Oscillations 


i L ftP ,.r nfipnomciiti in nature in \vhic.Ii a 

We come across a large number ol phenomena ■ 

periodic motion is taking place. A periodic motion is one winch repeats 
itself after a definite interval of time. For example human pulse or 
heart beats, the pendulum clock, the occurrence of day an nigi, te 
motion of a mass attached to a spiral spring, atoms in a molecule or in 
a solid lattice and so on. It is observed that the displacement of a parti¬ 
cle in periodic motion can be expressed in terms of sines and cosines of 
angles dependent on time. 

If the particle performing a periodic motion moves to and fro over the 
same path, its motion is said to be oscillatory and the particle is called 
oscillator. If the maximum displacement of the oscillating particle from 
its equilibrium position, i.e. the amplitude of oscillation remains the same, 
the motion is called undamped motion. In practice, we observe that 
the amplitude of oscillation of a simple pendulum or that of a vibrating 
spiral spring goes on decreasing gradually, and ultimately the oscillation 
<^ies down. Such a motion is called a damped motion. This decrease in 
amplitude is due to some kind of resistive force offered by the medium in 
which oscillations are taking place. The energy of the oscillator is spent 
in overcoming this resistive force and goes on decreasing. The damping 
effect of the resistive force can be annuled by supplying energy to the 
oscillator to compensate for the energy dissipated by the resistive forces. 
The main spring of the watch or the clock supplies the necessary energy 
and the motion of the balance wheel or the pendulum is as if it were 


undamped. 

Many times, the periodic motion of a system is maintained by a periodic 
driving force. Oscillations of such a system are called forced oscilla* 
tions. For example, oscillation of air column in a resonator when a tun¬ 
ing fork is held at its mouth. The amplitude or the maximum displace¬ 
ment of the system, i.c., oscillator depends upon the frequency of die 
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amplitude of oscillations be-omes ° f lhe dnvin8 force at which the 

match, the driving system and the rf V ar8 °' When the ‘' v0 frequencies 

The phenomenon of resonance'„h‘ VCn SyStem areSaid t0 beinreson! " ,ce - 

vibrations, in musical instruments in tn "T "™ 1 role mechanical 
. icnts, in alternating current circuits, etc. 

In yet another case, one cKriMrst;., 

coupling it with another oscilla hrl SyS ‘ cm ™ ay be set in oscillation by 
,, , Hating system. The oscillations of the system 

are then called the coupled oscillations 

^ * m P ortance °f oscillations in practically all branches of 
phys , d engineering, we shall consider this phenomenon in detail. 

any periodic motion, the time required by the moving system to 
comp e e one roun trip and occupy the same state of motion (i.e. phase) 
is ca e e perio ( T ) of the motion. Each round trip is called one oscil- 

ppnnH\ 0,r a n ^4 C | J^ le nur ^ er of oscillations per unit time (i.e. per 
s l ) is ca cc t ie frequency (v) of the oscillation. It is obvious that 


T V v 

The S.I. unit of frequency is cycles per second (cps).or hertz (Hz). 

If oscillations of a particle arc damped, the particle v/ill come to a stop 
at a point known as equilibrium position. In this position, the particle 
does not experience any force or the external force vanishes. The force 
acting on the particle is usually directed towards this position which is 
taken as the reference position for the measurement of displacement of the 
particle. Thus, displacement of the oscillating particle at any instant is 
the displacement of the oscillating particle from the equilibrium position 
at that instant. 


Displacement of the oscillator measured from the equilibrium position 
changes periodically (both in magnitude and direction). Hence, its velo¬ 
city and acceleration also change periodically (both in magnitude and 
direction). Consequently, by Newton’s second law of motion, force must 
also be changing in magnitude and direction. This force, as we shall 
presently see in some examples, is usually directed towards the equilibrium 
position of the particle and hence it is often called the restoring force. 
This force is a function of the displacement in the case of oscillatory 
motion. Likewise the potential is also a function of the position of 
oscillator. 


6.1 SIMPLE HARMONIC OSCILLATOR 

We have mentioned above that for any periodic motion, there exists a 
position of the particle in which the net force acting on the particle is zero. 
This is the equilibrium position. Let x = Ao denote this position. We 
'low consider the one-dimensional pei iodic motion of the particle about 
ihis position. If wc assume that the displacement is small, the potential 
energy function can be approximately taken to be equal to the first term 
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. c "mansion about the equilibrium 

(that does not vanish) in its Taylor sen 
position, viz. x = Ao. js ivcn by 

The Taylor expansion of a function (• ) 

u(x> = £ o ^ e l "\xo) lx — ■ Vo1 ” 
d"f(x) I 


( 6 . 2 ) 


where 


I X-A'o 


i •,a tint — = 0 corresponding to 
Using this equation and remembering d.v 


(6.3) 


minimum at x = jc 0 , we can write the potential energy 

U(x) = £/(*,) + j| U t 2 \xo)(x - -Vo ) 2 + • ■ • 

But, U(x c ) is the potential energy in the equilibrium position and can be 
chosen, although arbitrarily, to be equal to zero. 

Thus U{Xq) = 0 

Then 

U(x) = \U™(x 0 )(x - A ' 0 ) 2 

or U(x) = \k(x - A' 0 ) 2 ( 6 - 4 ) 

where k = U w {xq). 

Since, for stable equilibrium, the potential energy in that position must 
be minimum, U^ 2 \xq) must be positive, and hence k is also positive. 

We further simplify the problem by shifting the origin of the co-ordi¬ 
nate system to the equilibrium point, viz. Xo = 0 . 

Hence, from equation (6.4), we get 

U(x) = ikx 2 (6.5) 

While obtaining this result we have neglected a: 3 and the higher order 
terms in equation (6.3). This amounts to approximating the potential 
energy curve with the parabola given by equation ( 6 . 5 ). 

With this approximation, the force acting on the particle at any point 
x is given by 

dU * ( 6 . 6 ) 


F = 


dx 


— —kx 


But, by Newton’s second law of motion, the equation of motion of the 
particle is given by 


mx = —kx ( 6 . 7 ) 

Constant k which is numerically equal to ~ is the force acting on the 

particle per unit displacement. This is called the force constant of the 
periodic motion of the particle. Equation ( 6 . 7 ) has been obtained after 
.icvcral simplifications of the general equation (6.3) The motion of the 
particle represented by equation (6.7) is, therefore, referred to as a simple 
harmonic motion. If higher order terms in equation ( 6 . 3 ) arc used, the 
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!^rmcTv!!!l r !i < ril^ n ^ er P ro Portional to displacement x and higher order 
terms will appear in the equation of motion (6.7). The motion of the 
particle will no longer be harmonic. 

To solve equation (6.7), we rewrite it as 


X ■— WqX 


(6.3) 


1 2 K 

w icre o> 0 — This has to be integrated twice to obtain a solution for ? 

x. For the first integration the left-hand side of equation (6.8) can be 
expressed as 

v — fl/'v'k _ d ... dx dx . 
dt ^ dx W dt~ dx X 

Substituting this in equation (6.8), we get 

. dx 2 

X d~x~ ~° i ° x 

Integrating equation (6.9) with respect to x, we get 


(6.9) 


* 2 

x z 


OJqX 2 


+ C 


2 -2— r c (6.10) 

where c is a constant of integration, and can be evaluated by using 
boundary conditions. Thus, when x is maximum, i.e., when x = A, 
velocity x = 0. This initial condition in equation (6.10) gives 

0 = -!^ + c 


or 


c = 


oj$A 2 


( 6 . 11 ) 


where A is amplitude of the oscillations. 

Substituting this value of c in equation (6.10) and simplifying it 
we get 

X 2 = 0)q(A 2 — x 2 ) 

Or the velocity of the particle in terms of its displacement is 

x = ± < o 0 VA 2 - x 2 (6.12) 

In order to obtain displacement, we write equation (6.12) in the form 

dx 

±VA 2 — x 2 = 0)0 dt 

Integration can be easily performed by substituting x = A sin 9 and 
getting 

d9 = a> 0 dt (6.13) 

With the conditions, when 

t = to, 9 = 00, where 0 O = sin" 1 


t = t, 0=0, where 0 = sin 1 


and 
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integration of equation (6.13) yields 

0 — 0 o = u>o( l ~~ 


in- X A - sin- ~° = -o(/ - to) 
x = A sin [co 0 (t - / o) + ^ (6<l4a) 


where 0 O = sin'' 1 ^ is known as the initial phase. 

Equation (6.14a) gives the displacement of the particle 

simple harmonic motion. It reveals that the mot,on of the particle is a 

sinusoidal oscillation and has period 


and frequency 

.-n 1 

V ° ~ 2n~ '2r, 

This is called the natural frequency of the simple harmonic motion. 
Equation (6.14a) can be simplified further by taking initial conditions 
as follows: at t = t 0 = 0, x = x 0 = 0. Thus, we start measuring the 
time when the particle is in the equilibrium position. 



Then, 9 0 — sin 1 ~ = 0. Equations (6.14a) then reduce to 

x = A sin w 0 t (6.14b) 

We could also take the initial condition as at t = t 0 = 0, x = x 0 = A. 
Thus, we start measuring the time when the particle has the greatest 
displacement (= amplitude). Then 


d 0 = sin' 1 ^ = sin- 1 ^ = sin" 1 1 = ~ 

A A 2 

and x = A sin 

° r x = A cos o> Q t (6.14c) 

The simple harmonic motion discussed in this article is undamped 
since the only force acting on the particle is the restoring force and no 
other resistive force has been taken into consideration The equations 
become somewhat different when a resistive force or a damping force is 
taken into consideration. This is considered in article (6.2). 


(a) Energy of a Simple Harmonic Oscillator 

The kinetic energy of an oscillator at any instant is given by JmA 
where .v is its velocity at that instant. ^ ' 


The kinetic energy, by using equation (6.14), is given by 

5 mi 2 = im4-<„5cos- [<„„(, _ , o) j. 

From this, we see that the maximum kinetic energy of the particle is 

^max - - -- l /.- J - / 


(6.17) 


and is constant. 
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Now, the potential energy at any instant is 

. . V = l ‘ kx2 = IkA 2 sin 2 [»„(/- r 0 ) + 0„] (6-18) 

Tins gives maximum potential energy 

^max = 

and is equal to the maximum kinetic energy. 

At any instant, the total energy of the particle is the sum of the kinetic 
and potential energies at that ‘instant’. Thus 

E = T + V = \kA 2 cos 2 [o> 0 (f - to) + 0 O ] 

H~ \kA 2 sin 2 [w<j(£ — fo) T - ^o] 

or E = IkA 2 = tynulA 1 (6.19) 

Thus, the total energy of the harmonic oscillator at any instant is con¬ 
stant and is proportional to the square of the amplitude and to the 
square of the frequency of the oscillator. The energy changes from kinetic 
to potential and vice-versa as the oscillator oscillates. 

We shall now consider some simple examples of simple harmonic 
oscillations. 

(b) Simple Pendulum 

A simple pendulum consists of a heavy particle suspended by a weight¬ 
less and inextensible rod from a rigid support and is free to oscillate 
under the action of gravity about an axis perpendicular to the suspension 
rod. It is an example of a simple harmonic oscillator when the displace¬ 
ment of the pendulum from its equilibrium position is small as compared 
to its length. 

Let OA represent the equilibrium position of the pendulum. Let its 
displaced position be OB (Fig. 6.1), 
such that angle AOB is small (about 
3° to 5°). The forces acting on the 
bob arc (i) its weight mg acting verti¬ 
cally downwards, and (ii) tension T 
in the string acting along the string 
towards O. 

Out of the two components of weight 
mg — tug cos 0 parallel to the string 
and mg sin 0 perpendicular to the 
string—the perpendicular component 
mg sin 6 is responsible for restoring 
’he particle to its original position A. 

Hence, the equation of motion is 

mx = —mg sin 0 

If 0 is small, sin 0c*d (in radians) and equation (6.20) reduces to 



( 6 . 20 ) 
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where 0 = * and jc is the displacement along the path of the pendulum 

which is, in this approximation, nearly straight. 

The negative sign on the right-hand side is used to indicate that the force 
and hence acceleration x are always directed opposi e o 1 p acement* 
which is measured from A. 

Equation (6.21) is similar to equation (6.7) and represents an undamped 
linear simple harmonic motion with the solutions o * a,n ® a ov f‘ hus, 
the bob of the simple pendulum performs linear simple harmonic motion 

with the force constant k = and, hence, has the period of oscillation 

given by the well-known formula 

r = 2ny/11g (6.22) 

In obtaining equation (6.21) we assumed that the amplitude of oscillation 
is small enough to enable us to replace sin 0 by 0. In this approximation 
we are really retaining the first term in the expansion 


0 3 0 5 

sin 0 = 0 — + jy — • 


(6.23) 


We now wish to drop this restriction and find the period for relatively 
larger amplitudes. The equation of motion (6.20) is now written as 

m/0 = —mg sin 0 (6-24) 

where x = I'd and 0' is the angular acceleration 

or 0 = - ^ sin 0 (6.25) 

This is a non-linear, second-order differential equation and cannot be 
solved exactly in terms of the elementary functions. We shall employ 
the method of series expansion in evaluating the integrals encountered in 
finding the solution of equation (6.25). 

Multiplying both sides of equation (6.25) by the corresponding sides of 

the identity 0 dt — ^dt = d0, we get 


00 dt = — £■ sin 0 dd, 

i.e. \d(fP) = | J(cos 0) (6.26) 

Integrating equation (6.26) and using the fact that the pendulum comes 
to rest momentarily when its displacement is maximum, i.e., when 0 = *» 
q = 0, we get 

0 2 - y (cos 0 — cos a) 

_ iTg 

\/cos 0 — cos a tj / dt 


or 


(6.27) 

( 6 . 28 ) 
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Now, the time required hv ti-i« , 

equal to half the period of,, n C ? endulum to swi "g from +<* to -a is 
Period of oscillation T « for the amplitude a. Hence 

f de /w ~ 

J_vsr 7^r a - J 2 i .« 

With the substitution of * V / 2 


and 


in equation (6.28), we get 

r +a _ c 

J -a ^y„:„2 a 


cos 0=1 — 2 sin 2 - 


cos a = 1 _ 2 sin 2 1 


dO 


sin 2 - — sin 2 t 


= Jt t * 


2 —‘ 2 

The left-hand side is an elliptic integral. 

To evaluate the left-hand side, we simplify it by substituting 


a. 


. sin 2 = sin 2 sin P 

/* 

Then, at 0 = -a, p = _ ^ and at 0 = a, p = ^ 


Further 

Hence 


J cos “ dO — sin ^ cos p d<p 


a 


dO = 


2 sin 2 cos p dp 
0 

cos 2 


or 


dO = 


CK . 

2 sin ^ cos p flp 

1 — sin- - sin- p 

With these substitutions, equation (6.30) becomes 

*w/2 2 dp__ 

72 


sin 2 p 


( IT 12 ( • 2 a • 2 \ 

2dp ^1 - sm 2 2 sm 2 pj 


(6.29) 


(6.30) 


(6.31) 


Hence 


T« 


_ j w ' 2 2dp (l + £ sin 2 ~ sin 2 p + f sin 4 ? sin 4 p + . •. ) 
-2 [.r + * sin 2 j + * sin4 l(y) + ‘ • *] 

= 1 + i sin 2 f + 64 Sin4 2 1 "' ] 


(6.32) 







I 
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where, 2 it /'- _ T the period of the simple pendulum when the angu] a , 

n 


g 

amplitude is small. 
If a = 90°, 


T90° = T[1 + s +' U50 + * ' * 3 

= 1.16r (6.33) 

4 - becomes small and sin 2 ^ can b e 


But, if a. is nearly 20°, the term sin 4 ^ 

2 

replaced by With this limitation, we get 
4 .2 


or 


T or 

= + 16 

T = T “[ 1 


(6.34) 


It can be shown that for a = 4°, 

Ta = 1 .0003 t 

Thus, the periods differ by 3 parts in 10000. 


(c) Angular Simple Harmonic Motion—Compound Pendulum 

A riigid body capable of swinging in a vertical plane about an axis pass¬ 
ing through any point in it forms a compound pendulum. If the rigid 
body is displaced from the equilibrium position, a restoring couple acts 
on it and the body performs angular oscillations. If angle of rotation 0 
is small, the restoring couple is proportional to 0 and the oscillations are 
simple harmonic. Then, the equation of motion is written as 

Id = -cO (6.35) 

where I is the M.I. of the body about the given axis of rotation and c is 
the restoring torque per unit angular displacement. 

Equation (6.35) can be written as 



The period of this angular simple harmonic motion is given by the 
formula 



Any rigid body capable of rotation about an axis can be called a com* 
pound or physical pendulum. Let m be the mass of the body. Then, 
from Fig. 6.2, it is obvious that the restoring torque is mgl sin 0, where / i s 
the distance of the centre of gravity from the axis of rotation. If^ is 
small, the restoring torque is mglO. Then, c, the restoring torque p e ^ 
unit angular displacement is equal to mgl. 

Further, by using the theorem of parallel axes, the moment of inertia 

I ~ Ig + ml 2 
= wi(K 2 + /2) 
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Fig. 6.2 A rigid body oscillating in a vertical plane about O 


where K is the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity. 
Hence, the period of the compound pendulum becomes 


r = 2W(K 2 d l 2 )/lg = iWLtg 
where L = (A' 2 + Z 2 )//. 

This length L is called the length of an equivalent simple pendulum. 

It can be easily shown that a physical pendulum is a reversible pendu¬ 
lum, i.e., we can always find point O' in the pendulum about which it will 
have the same period of oscillation. A bar pendulum or a K.uter s 
pendulum are examples of compound pendulum. 

(cl) Oscillations of a Mass Attached to the Spiral Spring 


Consider a spiral spring of initial length L. Let it be extended by length 
/ when load mg is attached to it. If the force constant of the spring is k, 
then the spring is in equilibrium under the forces kl and mg, and so, 


k = 


rng 

l 


in magnitude. 


If now the mass is pulled down slightly and then released, it. performs 
the oscillations in the vertical direction. Equation (6.7) describes this 
simple harmonic motion and the period of oscillation is given by 

voWf-y; < 637 > 


Thus the period of oscillation of the loaded spiral spring is equal to 
that of a simple pendulum whose length is equal to the extension produced 

in the spring. , , . 

Effect of the Mess of the Spring: In the above derivation the mass c, 
the spring was neglected in comparison with the mass that was attached 
to it We now find the effect of the mass of the spring on-the period. For 
this, we calculate the kineiic energy of the system consisting of the spring 
and the mass attached to it. 
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.. j c im iformly wound and that its length 
Let us assume that the spnng is ^ length o is a — M/L. 

is L and mass is M. Then, the mass pe ^ hdght y above the equilj. 

Consider a small element dy of th P . nt is a dy. Let v be the 
briiim position (Fig. 6.3). The mass of this elem n e 



Fig. 6.3 Kinetic energy of spring and mas* nt 


velocity of the lowest point of the spring at any instant. The velocity of 
the other end of the spring is always zero. Hence, the velocity of the 
small element under consideration is 

v(L - y) 


= 


Therefore, the kinetic energy of the element is 

dy v] = L £ 2 — d y 

Hence, the total kinetic energy of the mass and the spring is given by 


T = \mv 2 + & 


°£\\ L -y?dy 


Thus 


= \mv 2 + |yt) 2 

r =i( m +y y 


Thus, one-third the mass of the spring is effectively added to mass m 
attached at the end of the spring. 

The formula for period must then be modified to 

T ' = (6.38) 

to include the effect of mass of the spring. 

6.2 DAMPED HARMONIC OSCILLATOR 

. Suppose that a resistive or a damping force is present in addition to the 
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restoring force which is necessary to produce the oscillations. We assume 
that this damping force is proportional to the velocity of the particle and 
is given by ^damping, = 2mpx, (jx > 0) Quantity 2w/x represents the 
damping force per unit velocity and is so chosen to simplify the calcu¬ 
lations as will be seen presently. The equation of motion, then, becomes 

inx = -kx - 2mpx (6-39) 

or x -f 2nx + cofa = 0 (6.40) 

k 

where wl = — as before. 
u m 


Equation (6.40) is a homogeneous linear differential equation of the 
second order with constant coefficients. Let us try a solution of the equa¬ 
tion in the form 


•a t 


(6.41) 


(6.42) 


x oc e 

where a is constant, to be determined. Substituting for x, x and x in 
equation (6.40), we get 

a 2 4* 2/xa -J- a>o = 0 

an equation quadratic in a and has two roots given by 

(X — —fx 4 V/x 2 — caj = ft + A 

where A = V/x 2 — 

Thus, for all ^ ^ 0, we have two solutions 

x t = Ae~^ +X)t 

and x 2 = Be~ ^ 

The general solution is the linear sum of the two solutions, 
we get 

x = + x 2 = Ae~^ +X * 4- 

i.c. x = e-^(Ae~ Xl 4- Be +Xt ) 

as the general solution of equation (6.40). 

The solution given by equation (6.43) represents different physical 
situations depending upon relative values of /x and co 0 . We have the 
following three cases accordingly. 

Case /: Overdamped motion: If P- > ^o> we find tiiat > * as wel1 - 
Hence, both the terms on the right-hand side of equation (6.43) decay 
exponentially, the first one decreasing faster than the other. 

Let us have initial conditions x = x 0 and x = v 0 at t = 0. 

Then, from equation (6.43) and its time derivative, we get at / = 0 

A + B = x 0 

—(/x 4- A)/l — (a — A ) 5 = v o 


Hence, 


(6.43) 


and 


From these expressions we get 


A = - 


t’o 4" (/x A) a o 


2A 


(6.44) 


B = 


r 0 + (/x 4~ A)x 0 


2A 


and 


(6.45) 
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_ n is - 4 -ve and A is vc. Moreover 
Thus, when x 0 and v 0 are positive, ” 5 

the magnitude of B is greater than that o • . . 

—. r *ii Up nositive at all instants as is quuli. 

Displacement jc, therefore, will be p 

tatively represented by curve (a) of Fig. 


x 



Fig. 6.4 Overdamped motion 


i 


If, on the other hand, v Q is negative such that v 0 < — (/x -f A)x 0 , 
B is negative and A is positive. Furthermore, magnitudewise A is 
greater than B. Since the term containing A decays more rapidly than 
the term containing B, the term containing B will be predominant after 
some time when the term containing A becomes insignificant. Thus, the 
positive displacement will become negative crossing the equilibrium posi¬ 
tion and once again will tend monotonically to the equilibrium position 
as is shown by curve (b) in Fig. 6.4. 

Case II: Underdamped motion : If ^ < to Q , vV — is an imaginary 
quantity. Call it ito', where to' = V— p? and i = V~l. The general 
solution given by equation (6.43) then becomes 

x = l '(Ae tu>,t + Be" 1 "' 1 ) (6.46) 

It should be noted that x is a real quantity, being the displacement. 
Hence, constants A and B will be complex numbers and must be related 
in such a way as to make the right-hand .side real. To obtain the values 
of A and B, we write equation (6.46) in the form 


= e *'[A (cos to t + i sin a> /) + B( cos tot - 
= e~ H [(A + B) cos a It + i(A — B) sin oft] 

* — cm . ar\A if A D\ /i 


LV . , -/-i- — d) sin <o t\ (6.47) 

Let A \ B Z C f in ? K nd = c C0S *>’ where C and p are con- 

stants both real numbers. Substituting these values in equation (6.47), 
we get 


^ = Ce-v sin (to't + p ) 

Equation (6.48) shows that the system performs 
having a period 


(6.48) 

sinusoidal oscillations i 


/ 


2tt 


277 



r 


CL 
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and amplitude Cc~r‘. 

Thus, we observe that: 

(i) period r in the presence of a damping force is different from the. 
natural period tq = ( 277 /ojq), and 

(ii) the amplitude of oscillations, viz. Ce decreases exponentially 
with time. 

Such oscillations are represented in Fig. 6.5. 



Fig. 6.5 Damped oscillations 


The ratio of the amplitude at two successive points separated by time 
t is given by 


Ce-»_ 

Cc~ I'-c’f+T'j 




Quantity pr is called the logarithmic decrement of the motion and 

_ 

/it — / 2 V 

V Wq — /z~ 

Case III : Critically damped motion : If p ^ a> 0 , we can get the result 
directly by substituting this equality’or A = 0 in equation (6.43). We 
have to treat this as a limiting case when p -> co 0 . For this purpose, let 
Vp z — cog = //, where h is a very small quantity. 

Then, the general solution given by equation (6.43) becomes 

x = e~^‘[A(\ -F lit) -F -0(1 ht)] 

~ c-»[(A + B) -f (A - B)h ] 

where we have used 

o’ 11 = 1 + lit + . .. 
and e _/ " = 1 — ht -F .. • 

and neglected the higher-order terms as they are small. 
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Therefore (6.49) 

* = e'*‘ [G + Ht ^ 

where G = A + B and H = (A - B)h con ditions, the system will 

It will be observed that for the same ini ^ ^ j s critically damped, 
return to the equilibrium position most qui 

This will not be the case if B = 0. c e -^. Hence, depending 

Term Hte~^ decays less rapidly than ^ we ge t cases similar 

upon the relative magnitudes and signs o a ’ corresponding 

to those obtained in the case of overdamped motion, 
curves also are, therefore, more or less simi ar. 


Energy Dissipation damning force per unit 

The loss of energy at any instant due to 

time is given by R, where . 

R = damping force x velocity = 2my.x , numeri 

Now, the equation of motion of the damped system, after multiplying 

throughout by x, is 

mxx + 2ttifix 2 + = 0 

i.e. 2 mpx 2 = —[mxx + o) 2 xx] 

\m d .. 2 , , w o d , 2 \"| 

= - 2S ( ^ + 2dt (x) \ 

L j Pj 

= -^ + ^o* 2 )j = —j t ( r + = ~dt 

where T and V represent the kinetic and the potential energies, respec¬ 
tively, and the total energy E = T + V. Hence 

R = 2 miix 2 — 


or di = ~ 2mtx * 2 (6 ‘ 50) 

Thus, the total energy goes on decreasing due to damping and the rate of 
decrease is proportional to the square of the velocity when the damping 
force is proportional to velocity. 

If the damping force is zero, the right-hand side of equation (6.50) will 
be zero and we have 

dF 

|=0 or E — j -\- V — const (6.51) 

Equation (6.51) shows that the total energy of an undamped oscillator 
is conserved and the energy of the damped oscillator decreases according 
to equation (6.50). The energy lost by the oscillator is due to frictional 
forces in the medium and goes into heating it. 


6.3 FORCED OSCILLATIONS 

We saw in the last article that a damped system wouid oscillate under 
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certain conditions. The amplitude of oscillation goes on decreasing since 
the energy is dissipated in overcoming the resistive force. If the oscil¬ 
lations are to be maintained, energy must be supplied to the system to 
make up for the losses. If this is done by applying an external driving 
force which is time-dependent, the oscillations are called the forced 
oscillations. The equation of motion of such a system is written as 

mx + 2mfix 4 - kx — F(t) 

or x + 2fix + cj* = (6.52) 

m 

If the driving force is sinusoidal, we have 

F(/) — F 0 sin cot 

CO . 

where v = =- is the frequency of the applied torce. 


Then, the equation becomes 

X + 2 fix -}- a»‘.v 


F 0 sin a>i 
m 


(6.53) 


This is a linear inhomogeneous differential equation and can be solved 
in different ways. 1 he simplest method is to assume a solution 


x = A sin (cot — 0) ( 6 . 54 ) 

and determine the values of constants A and 0. 


Then, substituting solution (6.54) in equation (6.52), we get 

—Aco 2 sin (cot — 0) -f- 2 fjA w cos (cot — 0) -j- co%A sin (cot — 9) 

Fo . , 

= — sin cot 
m 


= § sin [(«f - 0) + 0) 

P p? 

= — sin (cot — 9) cos 0 + — cos (cot — 0) sin 9 
m K m 

Comparing the coefficients of sin (cot — 6) and cos (cot — O') on the two 


sides of the equation, we get 


— A co 2 + ColA = — cos 0 
' 0 m 

(6.55) 

P 

and 2uAco = — sin 9 

r in 

(6.56) 

From equations ( 6 . 55 ) and (6.56) we get expressions for phase 
amplitude A: 

. 2flCO 

tan 9 — , # i2 \ 

(“0 “ " ) 

. FJm 

A = -7 

\ (a »5 — co~)~ 4/i-co- 

angle 0 and 

(6.57) 

(6.58) 

^ ith these constants, solution (6.54) is 


T _ — I '^ m - sin (on _ 

"b Afi 2 co 2 

(6.59) 
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•lWtor shows that the particle performs 

This solution of damped forced oscim - dependent on danipj np 

forced oscillations having amplitude and | l 

a.id forcing frequency w. solution which has the same 

Equation (6.59) gives that part o This corresponds to the i n . 

periodicity as that of the apphe other solution which corres- 

homogeneous or particular solution. in t j ie previous article by 

ponds to the homogeneous equation 1S ^ "j eac |s to oscillations that are 
solving x + 2fix + <4x = 0. But » sient so i ut ion. The parti- 
damped. This is many times ca osci l| at ions are sustained by the 
cular solution does not die out therefore, called the steady 

external oscillating force. This s we arc ma inly interested in the 

state solution. In forcedJ 59) From equation (6.57) it is clear 

oscillations gtven by equation . ascd from zer0 to 

negative^ He^Tttke,“It“« g^«r than 90“ anda^mteh® Was 

fre^rof'tL'awltad Targe, the displacement and the 

applied force arc in opposition. 



Fig. 6.6 Phase difference between displacement and applied force versus frequency 

The variation in phase difference 9 with frequency of the applied force 
is also influenced by the value of ft. This change is shown in Fig. 6.6. 
If there exists no damping, angle 9 changes abruptly from 0 to 180° when 
frequency a of the applied force becomes equal to the natural frequency 
of the system. 


(a) Displacement (Amplitude) Resonance 

Amplitude A of the forced oscillations varies with the frequency of tl>« 
applied force. There ex,sts some frequency called the resonance frequent 
at which the amplitude becomes maximum. At this stage n,axi'" ul " 
transfer of energy occurs from the driving force to the driven system- 
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This is called resonance. The . , 

. pcnmnt freauenrv u/Mi u . rec l uenc y a * the time of resonance, i.c., 
the rCS ° nant flCqUenCy WlU obv >ously correspond to the maximum value 

of amplitude A - Thus - A is max ' [ num when dA = o and ^ < 0. This 

condition leads to cko (la > 


2(tu^ — CO 2 ) — 4^2 

or o> 2 = to 2 _ 2fi 2 

with the condition co 2 > 2p 2 . 

Hence, the resonant frequency is 

“r = V~^~r2fJ (6.60) 

or v, = ^ = V«,a-V (6.60 

The maximum value of the amplitude is obtained by putting co = io r in 
equation (6.58). Thus 


A 


max — 


Fo/>n 

Vv+ 4^(wJ-%2) 


Fofrn 

2py/ a&— p 2 


(6.62) 


This shows that the value of A max depends upon p, the damping factor. 
The variation of A with <o for various values of p as given by equation 
(6.58) is represented by the curves of Fig. 6.7. Thus, for undamped 
oscillations (p = 0) when forcing frequency to = a>o, the natural frequency, 
the amplitude of the oscillations becomes very large, theoretically infinite. 


A 



However, due to damping, which is always present in any naturally oscil 
lating system, the amplitude becomes large but finite. 

(b) Velocity Resonance 

The velocity of the particle performing forced oscillations is obtained b 
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4 g 

cifferentiating the solution with respect to time. 


(Fo/m)” J?jS?LzS = /leu cos (ojt - 0) 
x = «' 2 ) 2 '+ 


where we have put 


A CO — /- 9 


Fo/m 


coo^j^y 

CO 


(6.63) 


(6.64) 


+ V 


| . .. j I*. m^Tfimurn when the denominator is mini* 

The velocity amplitude will be maximum, h , . 

mum. The only quantity in the denommator that can be changed „ 
/wj-j/V sjnce ^ = constant and «. can be changed by changing fre¬ 
quency of the force. But. it is a squared quantity and hence its minimum 
value must be zero. This gives 

id = ojq (6.65) 

or v = v 0 ( 6 - 66 ) 

Thus, velocity resonance occurs when the inducing frequency equals the 
natural frequency of the oscillator. It should be noted that this frequency 
and the frequency of amplitude resonance given by equation (6.60) or 
(6.61) are not the same in general. The two frequencies are equal for free 
oscillations. 


Further, the maximum value of Aa> will be given by 


(A<t)) m ax 


F 0 /m _ Fo 

lli 2m [i 


(6.67) 


Thus, (Aa>) n iax also depends upon the damping factor and becomes infinite 
for free oscillations (/* = 0). The variation of Aco with co for various 
values of ii is qualitatively similar to the curves shown in Fig. 6.7, lor 
amplitude resonance. 


(c) Sharpness of Resonance 

We have seen above that the displacement resonance or the velocity 
resonance takes place at a particular frequency. The resonance curves 
drawn in Fig. 6.7 show that the smaller the value of the damping factor, 
the greater is amplitude A max or (/to>) max and the steeper is the resonance 
curve.- Thus, the steepness or sharpness of the resonance depends entirely 
upon the magnitude of the damping factor. We can define a measure for 
the sharpness as follows: 

Consider a resonance curve for the displacement resonance (Fig. 6.8). 
The amplitude is A max at frequency a, r and becomes -- f ™ ax at frequency 

to,, = oi r + A (6.6S) 

where quantity 

A ^ | <I)/( __ (6.69) 

is called the half-width of the resonance curve. It can be used to measure 
the sharpness of resonance. Thus, if A is small, the resonance is sharp- 
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This can be seen from the following considerations. 

half of A max 


When amplitude is 


■max 


2 = ^(at oj,, = co r + J) 

or from equations (6.58) and (6.62) 


__ F ol™ 

2V V<o 2 _ 4^4 VK - <^) 2 + 4/x 2 to 2 

Hence, solving this equation, we find that the half-maximum value of A 
occurs at a frequency given by 


<4 = o? r ± iVduViwl - /x 2 ) 

or for small values of /x, (co f ~ Wo ) 


Co,, ^w r + V3/x 

wherein we have neglected the terms of the order of /x 2 . 
Thus 


K» — « f | = J = fiV 3 (6.70) 

This shows that for small w,, is close to to,, A is small and the resonance 
is sharp. 

A 



Fig. 6.8 Resonance curve—half-width 

The sharpness of resonance is also measured in terms of another quan¬ 
tity called the 0-factor of the system. It is defined as 2v times the ratio 
of the average energy stored in the system to the energy dissipated per 
cycle by the applied force. 

Hence 

2n< hnx 2 + \mojjx z y 
Q ~~ r\2w/x,v 2 5> 

for a damped simple harmonic oscillator. 

Here, we have used the notation <> to denote time averge of the quantity. 
The average value of -V 2 is 

/*2n> = (A~o) 2 COS“ (to/ — d)y 
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Similarly, 



where we have used the fact that the time average of sin 2 (a>t 0) and 
cos 2 (wt — 6) over a cycle is £. Hence, the 0-factor is given by 


where we used r = — 

CD 

Near resonance 



a; a>o 


and 



(6.71) 


This shows that the value of Q is greater for smaller values of /x and 
corresponds to greater sharpness of the resonance. ence, we cone u e 
that the greater the value of Q, the greater is the sharpness of resonance. 


(d) Phase Relationships 

We have seen that if force F = Fo sin a>t is applied to a damped har¬ 
monic oscillator, the system oscillates and the displacement and velocity 
are given by 


x = A sin (oit — 0) 

and x — Ato cos (cot — 0) 

or x = Aco sin (cor — y) 


where y = 0 — ^ and represents phase difference between the applied 
force and velocity. 

Hence from equation (6.57), the phase difference between the applied 
force and the velocity is given by y where 

tan y — — cot 0 = —— (6.72) 

ZfJLOJ 

For velocity resonance 



Hence, tan y = 0 or y = 0 

Thus, at the velocity resonance, the velocity and the applied force are 
in phase whereas the displacement lags behind the applied force by 90°. 

Velocity resonance is of great importance in alternating current 
circuits, the current being analogous to the velocity. 


(e) Energy Considerations in Forced Oscillations 

In the case of forced oscillations, the driving force supplies energy to 
the system and maintains the oscillations. Hence, in the steady state, 
when oscillations are maintained at constant amplitude, it is expected 
that the driving force supplies the energy to the system at a rate equal 

to that at which it is dissipated in doing work against the dampi"* 
force. We shall prove this statement. 
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The instantaneous rate of supply of energy 
= velocity x driving Corpe 
= Aio sin (wt — y ) x/r 0 S i n 

= Ao)F 0 sin 2 at cos y - \AojFq sin 2cot sin y 

The time average value of sin 2 ojt 6Ver a complete cycle is A, while that 
of sin 2ojt is zero. 

Hence, the time average rate at which- energy is supplied to the system 
is {AioFq cos y. Call it 


Then 


But 


<W> = 


_ AcoF 0 cos y 


cos y = cos Id — ?) = sin 9 = —= 

\ 2/ V (at 


2fxa) 


from equation (6.57), and amplitude is 


V (u>0 — Ct> 2 ) 2 + 4/x 2 o» 2 


A = 


F 0 lm 


V (coq -CO 2 ) 2 + 4/x 2 o> 2 

Hence, A can be expressed as 

A — (F 0 /w)(cos y/2/juti) 
Fq cos 2 y 


Hence 


<wy = 


Aiim 


(6.73) 


Similarly, the rate of dissipation of energy irgiven by 

D = velocity x damping force 
= 2 [iinx 2 

= 2fimA 2 (ti 2 sin 2 (cot - y) 

Hence, the time average rate of dissipation of energy is given by 

<7))> = 2fimA 2 (ti 2 x \ 

p2 

— m 2 l(wl — «j 2 ) 2 + 4^ 2 o> 2 ] 

_ h-Fq cos 2 y 


- CD" 


2 co 2 


or 


D -- 


m Afi 

Fq cos 2 y 

4(im 


(6.74) 


Equations (6.73) and (6.74) prove the statement. 

6.4 COUPLED OSCILLATIONS 

We now discuss the motion of two oscillating systems in which the 
motion of one system can influence that of the other. The two systems 
are then said to be coupled to each other and the resulting oscdlat.on 
are called coupled oscillations. The extent to which the motion of one 
system influences the motion of the other ,s cal'ed the coupling of Urn 
systems. The coupled systems may be mechanical or electrical We 
restrict our attention to the systems, the coupling between which is 
Weak. 
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+• „i cimnle nendulums coupled by means 

Consider a system of two identical si P P rcsonanC c between the 
of a spring (Fig. 6.9). In such a system, there is Uic 



Fig. 6.9 Coupled system 

two parts of the system. Suppose that pendulum A oscillates first with 
pendulum B at rest. The energy from A gets transferred to B and it 
alternates between the pendulums A and B. When pendulum A lias 
maximum amplitude, pendulum B has zero amplitude and vice versa 
(Fig. 6.10). 



Fig. 6.10 (a) 'Motion of pendulum A, (b) Motion of pendulum D 

Consider two identical simple pendulums each having length / and a 
bob of mass tn coupled to each other by means of a horizontal spring 
(Fig. 6.11). The mass of the spring is assumed to be negligible. Let the 
force constant of the spring be k. 

Let the spring be unstretched when the two bobs are in the equili¬ 
brium position. 

At some later instant /, let x { and x 2 represent the displacements of 
the two bobs from their equilibrium positions. Then, the spring is 
stretched by amount (x 2 -x t ) and supplies force k(x 2 - x,) Let us 
assume that the motion is undamped and the displacements arc small. 

Then, the restoring force due to m S will be written as mgx as in the caif 

of a simple pendulum. 
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The equations of motion of the two pendulums arc written as 

7o-v. 

= - -fi + k(x 2 - x,) 

and 


mx 2 = — m ^ A2 — /c(x 2 — A'i) 


(6.75) 

(6.76) 


°1 02 



Fig. 6.11 Coordinates of and forces on two pendulums of the coupled system 


;} 


(6.77) 


The elastic force k(x 2 - *i) due to stretching, pulls the first bob away 
and the other towards the equilibrium position, hence the elastic force 
has opposite signs in the above two equations. Let us assume the 

solutions 

x, = Pi cos cot + Qi sin o>f| 

and *2 = Pi cos wt + 02 sin 

where we have assumed «. to be the angular frequency of each of the two 
systems. Substituting these values of*, and % m equal,ons (6.75) ,-a 

(6.76) respectively, we get 

—mPico 2 cos cot — niQico 2 sin cot 

—mgPi cos cot __ tugQi s in l0t _j_ /cP 2 cos cot -f kQ 2 sin cot 

l __ kP t cos cot — kQi sin cot (6.78) 

and —mP 2 co 2 cos cot - mQi 0 * 2 sin 

wgP 2 cos cot __ liigQi sin — kP 2 cos cot — kQ 2 sin cot 

l kPi cos oj t + kQi sin cot (6.*79) 

x, c ^ 7 <n and (6.79) must hold at all instants. Hence, the 

The equations (6.7S) f s jdes of these equations musi be 

coefficients of sine and cosine on tne \ 

equal. Thus, we get x 

Zl"Z. Pl + kP 2 - kPi (6.80) 


— mPico“ 


' "JiSi + kQ 2 - kQ, 


( 6 . 81 ) 
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and 

^ - ** + kP ' 

(6-82) 


-=7®-*& + *<?! 

(6.83) 

The 

simultaneous equations for Pi and P 2 can written as 



/ 2 g k )p, f - P 2 = 0 

(6.84) 



(6.85) 


Similar equations hoi J for Q, and Q 2 . These two simultaneous equations 
have non-trivial solution if — 

k k 

in ni 

k 2 _ 8 _ k 

m l ° l nil 


2 g 
" ~l 


= 0 


( 6 . 86 ) 


This gives 


2 g 

" -J 


k _ k 
m ~ in 


2 g . k k 
or or — 7- -— -f- — 

/ in ~ in 

Let tt>i and c o 2 be the two values of id, then 


and 


2 g , 2 k 

"‘“ 7 + m 


2 g 

0)2 = J 


or co 


or cu 2 


-A 


(6.S7) 

( 6 . 88 ) 
( 6 . 8 9) 

Substituting the value of t o\ in equation (6.85), we get P 2 = —Pi and 
similarly Qz= —Qi- 

If we use the value of wj, we would get P 2 — p l and Q 2 — Q k . 

The general solutions can now be written down as 
*i = Pi cos <*>* + Qi sin u)t 

= A cos co,r + B sin o) X t + C cos c o 2 t + D sin co 2 / (6.90) 
and x 2 = P 2 cos o>t 4 - Q 2 sin ot 

= -A cos <»,/ - B sin <u,r + Ceos w 2 r + D sin «,< (6.90 

where A, B, C, and D are the constants of integration and could be found 
from the initial positions and velocities of the two pendulums. 

Each solution here depends on both the frequencies W| and u, 2 . 

(a) Normal Coordinates 

In a coupled system, it is possible to set the two pendulums in motion in 
such a manner that only one frequency is involved. This can be seen 
from the following procedure. From equations (6.90) and (6.91), we get 

Xl + * 2 = ' Vl = 2c c °s o) 2 t -|- 2 D cos o) 2 t (6.92) 

and x } ~ x 2 = x 2 = 2 A cos w x t + 2 B cos u> { t (6.93) 
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The / m „ 0 ^ of oSl'r t , i0n 8 r Ven by the above equations are called the 
„ormal modes of oscillations for the reason that X, and X 2 involve only one 

frequen 1S . n contrast to the general solutions for .v, 

and X 2 which involve both the frequencies w 2 and Wl . 


Suppose that initially X 2 — 0 and the motion represented by X t is 
present (Fig. 6.12a) If the two pendulums are identical, X 2 will remain 
zero a a ins an s. Then, x x = x 2 and there is no oscillation with 
angu ar requency There is oscillation with angular frequency co 2 
alone, w ere co 2 = Vg/l. Hence, the two pendulums oscillate as if they 
are free. T e coupling spring does not get compressed or elongated at 
any time. This normal mode of oscillation is called a symmetric mode 
and the particles are oscillating always in phase 



Fig. 6.12a Normal vibrations Fig. 6.12b Normal vibrations 
with cr> a present and <o 1 = 0 with m x present and co a = 0 


Suppose now that initially, X t = 0, i.e., * x = — * 2 (Fig. 6.12b). Then, 
motion of angular frequency ct> x alone is present. But 



Thus, the spring is compressed and elongated, and exerts a restoring force. 


These oscillations are called the antisymmetric mode of oscillations 
since the particles always move out of phase with frequency w x . It 
should be noted that the antisymmetric mode has a higher frequency of 
oscillation than that of the symmetric one. In fact this is a very general 
result and if any complex system with more coupled oscillators is capable 
of> oscillating with different modes with different symmetries, then the mode 
of oscillations possessing the highest symmetry will have the lowest 
frequency Out of the two modes for the two coupled pendulums, the 
symmetric mode is obviously the one with lower frequency since the spring 
does not have to do work during the oscillations. When the symmetry is 
destroyed as in the second case with frequency « 2 , the spring has to do 
Xv °rk and hence the frequency is raised. 

From equations (6.92) and (6.93), it will be seen that the normal 
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coordinates X x and X 1 are independent of each 0t ! 1C ^^ 1Ce ^^ Sy ? tem c an 
oscillate with one frequency only while the other is suppressed. I n terms 

of X { and X 2 , we have 


Y _ X jJl X 1 and *2 = —‘"T 
•M — 2 ^ 

Substituting these values in equations (6.75) and (6.76), we get 


X, - *2 


m 


f, + X 2 ) = i + ^ _ kXl 


(*i 


and 


™ (li - * 2 ) = "2p~ ^ + kXl ' 


Adding and subtracting these equations, we get 
niX j = —^ A'i or A\ + ^ = ® 


(6.94) 

(6.95) 

(6.96) 


and 


mX 2 = —p - 2kX 2 or 


Xl+ (f + m )'* 2-0 ( 6 - 97 ) 


Equations (6.96) and (6.97) represent s imple harm onic oscillations with 
frequencies a> 2 = \/gl1 and o>, = + (2kIm) is the normal coordi¬ 

nates, respectively. 

(b) Energy of Coupled Oscillations 

The total energy of the coupled pendulum system is partly kinetic and 
partly potential. Further, the potential energy is due to (i) extension of 
the spring, and (ii) the raising of the pendulum bobs against gravity. 
The potential energy due to the extension of the spring is 


t 


X%— 

kx dx = - (x 2 — Xi) 2 
o 4 


' 2 + X 2 2 ) 


The potential energy of the pendulum bobs is 

C^mgx [ X nngxdx mg 2 

)o~r dx + )o~r- == v^ 

Hence, the total potential energy is 

V =\( x 2 ~ x ,) 2 4 - ’!£ (* 2 + * 2 ) 

The kinetic energy of the system is given by 

T = \mx\ 4- \mxl 
= M*l + xl) 

The kinetic and potential energies can be expressed in terms of normal co¬ 
ordinates by using X x = Xl + x 2 and X 2 = _ * 2 . Then, we get 


+ (^)i ■ 


or 


and 


21 IA 

T = lm(Xf + i’ 2 ; ) 


(6.98) 

(6.99) 
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The mechanism of the transfer of energy from one pendulum to the other 
can be explained as follows. Suppose that pendulum A is initially at rest 
and is at distance ‘a' from the equilibrium position, and pendulum B is at 
rest in its equilibrium position. Thus, we have 


*1 = a, .xj = 0 


and *2 = 0, x 2 ~ 0 

Substituting these initial conditions in equations (6.90) and (6.91), 


\v<j get 
and 


a — A -f- C, 0 = Bcoi Da>2 
0 = —A -f* C, 0 = — Bo )| + Deo 2 


From these we get, A = C = | and B = D = 0 


Hence, equations (6.90) and (6.91) become 

;t| = ~ [cos + cos oi 2 t] 


and 


x 2 = ^ [cos a> 2 t — cos aV] 


These can be written as 

xi = a cos 

and x 2 


( 

. / 

= a sin ( 


a) i -f- o>2 
2 


60j -f- ^2 


CO i — OJ2 
2 

co i — a)2 


( 6 . 100 ) 
( 6 . 101 ) 

If the coupling is weak, coj and co 2 will not be very much different from 

each! other. Let 

1 


cos ^ 
sin ^ 


! > 

“> 


COj + 0)2 


= O) 


Then 

and 


x t — a cos 


x 2 = a sin 


(coi — 0) 2 \ 

V 2 ) 

(0)1 — o) 2 \ 

V 2 / 


t COS O) t 


t sin o) t 


( 6 . 102 ) 

(6.103) 


Equations (6.102) and (6.103) show that Xi and x 2 are oscillating with 
angular frequency to. But the amplitudes of x { and x 2 are slowly vary¬ 
ing. The variation is, however, according to a sine factor for x 2 and a 
cosine factor for x,. But, we kno\V that as the angle increases, the sine 
of the angle increases while its cosine decreases. Thus, the amplitudes and 
hence the energies change in such a manner that the energy of the first 

Pendulum decreases while that of the other increases as angle -jt 

increases. The energy transfer is periodic and has a period given by 

2 * - 4?r — (6.104) 


T = 


(to { — 

r 2 > 


60 i — 0)2 


We shall treat the problem of small coupled oscillations by a more 
Scneral method in Chapter 13. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the terms: restoring force and force constant. 

2. What is meant by forced oscillations ? Give some examples of these. 

3. Explain the term ‘resonance’. How is the resonant frequency affect- 
ed by damping ? 

4. What do you understand by ‘sharpness of resonance ? Explain how 
the 2-factor and the half-width are measures of sharpness of 
resonance. 

5. How does the amplitude of oscillation vary around the resonant 
frequency ? 

6. A spring having force constant k has mass in suspended from its free 
end. The spring is cut into two halves and the same mass m is sus¬ 
pended from it. Find the new time period and compare it with the 
original period. 

7. Can we really construct a simple pendulum ? Explain. 

8. How can we use a pendulum so as to trace out a sinusoidal curve? 

9. What component simple harmonic motions would give a figure 8 as 

the resultant motion ? 

10. Why are damping devices used on machinery ? 

11. Give illustrations of resonance. 

12. A hollow sphere is filled with water and uged.as a pendulum bob. If 
water is allowed to flow slowly through a hole at the bottom, how 
will the period change ? 

13. Under what condition is the energy of a simple harmonic oscillator 
conserved ? 

14. What is a compound pendulum ? Explain the term: length of the 
equivalent simple pendulum. 

15. What is meant by normal coordinates? Explain the terms: sym¬ 
metric and antisymmetric modes of oscillation. 


PROBLEMS 

1. A particle moves on a circle of radius r with uniform speed v. Show 
that the projection of this motion on any diameter is a simple 
harmonic motion with period 2 ^ 1 -/v. 

2. When a particle is subjected to two simple harmonic motions *4 
right angles to each other, say along the a*- and ;--axes, it product | 
Lissajous figures. Suppose that frequency along the v-axis is tw* c ^ 
that along the .v-axis, the two simple harmonic motions have 
amplitude r and a phase difference of 270°. If they are started wit' 1 
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* = r and y = 0, show that the equation of the path is 

y = ~2- (r* - * J ) 

3 . A particle of mass M is suspended from a spring-which has mass M 
and force constant k. Show that the oscillation frequency is 

o) — y/ <o 0 l , where o> 0 is the frequency of oscillation if the spring 
has negligible mass. 

4. If the amplitude of a damped oscillator decreases to l/e of its initial 
value a ter N periods, show that the frequency of the oscillator is 

approximately [1 (87 t 2 A 2 ) -1 ] times the frequency of the correspond¬ 

ing undamped oscillator. 

5. If a driven (forced) oscillator is only lightly damped, show that the 
g-factor of the system is approximately 

q ~ _ Total energy _ 

Energy loss during one period 

6. For a lightly damped oscillator, show that 

Q ca (Oq/Au) 

where Aa* is the width of the response curve at points for which the 
amplitude is of the maximum amplitude. 

I. Discuss the motion of a three-dimensional harmonic oscillator which 
is confined to move in a ‘box’ having dimensions 2a, 2b and 2c. 

8. An oscillator moves under the influence of a potential 

V = \kx 2 

where k is constant. 

Find the period of motion as a function of amplitude. 

9. The string of a simple pendulum passes through a small ring, with 
only the part below the ring free to swing. The length of the 
pendulum is reduced slowly by pulling the string up. Show that 

(a) the ratio JS'/frequency is a constant and is equal to j> p dx and 

(b) increase in energy is equal to the work done. 

10. The natural length of a spring is 10 cm. When a mass is suspended 
from the end of the spring, the equilibrium length becomes 12 cm. 
The mass is now given a blow so that it starts moving with velocity 
4 cm/s. Find the period and amplitude of the resulting oscillations. 

II. A particle moving under a conservative force oscillates between x, 
and x 2 . Show that the period of oscillation is 

4:U/- nx,,}] dx 

12. A critically damped oscillator of natural period r is subjected to a 
periodic force 

F(t) = c(t — nr), (n — £)t < / < (n + i)r 
where n is an integer and c is a constant. Find the ratios of ampli- 

tudes of oscillation at angular frequencies — . 
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13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 


17. 


18 . 


A particle of mass m is suspended at the end of two springs of force 
constants k t and k 2 which are joined together. Fmd the can,ess,on 

for the frequency. ... 

... , .i fe/iniipnrv of oscillation it mass f;j is 
In problem 13, what will be the frequen > 

supported by both the springs? 

. h \ . . Jn „ vertical plane under the action 

A particle of mass m is moving in a veru ] 

of gravity along the curve 

(i) y = —/ cos * 

(ii) y = — bVl — x 2 /a 2 

Find the period of small oscillations about the lowest points of the 

curves. 

A particle of mass m is attached to a light wire which is st.ctcied 
tightly between two fixed points. The tension in t e string is 
7i and l 2 are the distances of the particle from the tv/o en s, prove 
that the period of small transverse oscillations is 


o / — 

2 V ( 7 , + h)F 

Two particles of masses m t and m 2 are attached to the ends of a 
light spring. The natural length of the spring is / and its tension is 
k times its extension. Initially the particles are at rest with m, at 
height h above m 2 . At t = 0, is projected vertically upward with 
velocity v. Find the positions of the particles at any subsequent 
time. What is the largest value of v for which this solution 
applies? 

Force F 0 (l — e~ at ) acts on a harmonic oscillator which is at rest at 
1 = 0. The mass of the oscillator is m, the force constant is 
k = 4ma 2 and the damping force is given by mav. Discuss the 


motion. 

19. An undamped harmonic oscillatoi of mass in and natural frequency 
wo is initially at rest. At / = 0 it is given a blow so that it starts 
from x 0 = 0 with initial velocity r 0 and oscillates freely until 
t = 2tt/2w 0 - From this time on force /= B cos (a>f -f 0) is applied. 
Find the motion. 




Collisions of Particles 


In modern physics, the collision or scattering experiments constitute an 
important source of information regarding the nature of the interaction 
between the particles. For example, Rutherford’s experiment on scatter¬ 
ing of a-particlcs by^atoms in a thin foil of gold revealed the existence of 
positively charged nucleus in the atom. 

When two particles approach each other, a force of interaction comes 
into play and the particles get scattered. Even if the nature of this force 
of interaction is not known, we can apply the laws of conservation of 
linear momentum and energy and write down the relations between the 
initial and the final momenta and the energies of the particles. In an 
experimental set up, we know the initial conditions, i.e., the conditions of 
the particles when they are so far away from each other that the inter¬ 
action is yet to start. One of the particles is usually at rest and the other 
approaches it. The interaction between the particles takes place in a very 
short interval of time. During this interval, forces of interaction come 
into play and the trajectory of the particle is changed. In the final condi¬ 
tion, the interacting particles are once again far away from each other and 
c an be treated as free particles. The angle through which the incident 
Particle is deflected is called the angle of scattering. It depends upon the 
nature of the interaction and its value cannot be predicted. However, it 
can easily be determined experimentally. 

The force of interaction may be due to different causes in different 
cases. Thus, in the collision between two billiard balls, the force of 
interaction is due to elasticity. It comes into existence only when the 
two billiard balls come into physical contact. In the case of scattering 
®f alpha particles by the nuclei, it is the electrostatic force that causes the 
interaction. It is the gravitational force that causes the two stars to 
deflect each other and so on. 
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7.1 ELASTIC AND INELASTIC SCATTERING 

. l p subdivided into elastic scattering and 

The scattering processes can nrocess j s said to be elastic if th e 
inelastic scattering. The scattenn pr . is equa l to that after 

total kinetic energy of all the particles befor struct(]re of (k 

scattering. In such a process, the internal , aw of conser vation of 

particles does not change and we can apply An praies at all '• 

energy without taking into consideration the in erna 

But, most of the collisions that occur in nature are ine as; ic. en 

two large bodies collide, at least some amount o ea an 
duced. Thus, some part of the initial kinetic energy is lost in this This 
loss must be taken into account while using the law o conserva ion o 
energy. When charged particles interact, they may, ue o acce era ions 
acquired as a result of the force of interaction, radiate energy in e 
form of electro-magnetic waves. In some interactions, the masses of the 
particles may change or new particles may be created or some particles 
may coalesce into one. Changes are known to take place in the interna 
structure of the particles, or the total number of particles in the final state 
may be different from that in the initial state. All such scattering 
processes or reactions can be grouped, in a broad sense, under inelastic 
scattering. 


7.2 ELASTIC SCATTERING: LABORATORY AND 
CENTRE OF MASS SYSTEMS 

We shall now restrict our attention to elastic collision between two parti¬ 
cles.^ We shall, further, assume that the velocities of the particles are 
very small as compared to the velocity of light. Hence, the treatment 
that will follow is non-relativistic. In the general case, both the parti¬ 
cles move in such directions that they come closer to each other and colli¬ 
sion takes place (Fig. 7.1a). Experiments are often carried out in which 
one of the particles is at rest in the laboratory and the other approaches 
it and collision takes place (Fig. 7.1b). Such a set up in which a particle 
collides with another particle at rest is called the laboratory frame of 
reference or in short the lab frame. 




Fig. 7.1 Collision between two particles: 
(a) general; (b) in laboratory frame; and 
(c) in centre of mass frame 
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discussion < f co!ii s i o ii betvycon Hvo bodies is found 10 become vcr' J 

simple and symmu, to if we describe the effects of the collision in co¬ 
ordinate system m winch the centre or muss is at rest. This system is 
referred to as the centrc-of-mass system or in short as the C.M. system. 
In this system) the collision between two particles is treated as if they 
have equal and opposite momenta initially (Fig. 7.1c). In that case, wc 
can also say that the ‘centre of momentum’ of the colliding particles is fixed. 
If the number of colliding particles j s mU re than two, then in the C.M. 
system, the vector sum of initial momenta, i.e., is zero. Then, by the 


law of conservation of linear momentum, the vector sum of final momenta 
must also be zero. 

The actual measurements in experiments are usually made in the lab 
system. If we wish to avail of the advantages of the simplifications 
obtained in a C.M. system, wc must have the transformation relations 
between the quantities measured in the lab system and those measured in 
the C.M. system and vice versa. 

We shall adopt the following notation: 

The mass is denoted by m, the initial and final velocities by u and v, 
the initial and final momenta by k and'p, the initial and final kinetic 
energies (non-relativistic) by K and T, respectively, and the angle of 
scattering by 9. Suffix 1 or 2 will be used to describe the quantities asso¬ 
ciated with the first or the second particle respectively. In the C.M. 
frame, the same notation with primes will be used. Further, M—nii-\-m 2 
denotes the total mass and V denotes the velocity of the centre of mass in 
the lab system. 

Thus, mi, Ui(vj), k,(pj) and Ki( 7\) are, respectively, the mass, velocity, 
momentum and the kinetic energy in the initial (final) state of the first 
particle. 


Similarly, m 2i u 2 (v 2 ), k 2 (p 2 ) and K 2 (T 2 ) arc the corresponding quantities 
for the second particle. 

According to the laws of conservation of linear momentum and kinetic 
encr gy, wc have 


kj + k 2 — Pi + p 2 (7.1) « 

and K x + K 2 = Ti + T 2 (7.2) 

Equation (7.2) can be written in terms of the corresponding momenta 
as 


kl 


ii + _ 

2nii 2m 2 


o "> 

P±_ | P2 

2m i ^ 2 w 2 


(7.3) 


In l hc collision experiments the initial conditions of the two particles, viz. 
! hc masses, the magnitudes of momenta and the trajectories are generally 
* n °\vn. This means that wc know the six components of k, and k 2 
lather and the ratio of their masses. What is yet to be determined is 
e six components of final momenta pi and p 2 togcthei. But, only four 
"'“ations-thrcc component equations of (7.1) and (7.2)-are available. 
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Hence, some additional i n forn ’ at '°"; i ^ e y s °is necessary! P Then*e^' 

and ,) of one of the scattered parade ' momentura ^ 

(7.1) and (7.2) can be solved to * term ‘ ^ ^ the ^ fc 

and the magnitude of Pi- It should be cannot be dot* Dt tle * 

in the final condition (six components of momenta) cannot be detern„ ntll 

with the knowledge of initial conditions alone. Some knowledge about 

motion in the final state is necessary. This is obtaine rom the expe,j. 

mental observations. 

Figure 7.2 describes the elastic collision in the lab and the C.ty, 


Initial stage 



Final stage 




(b) C. M. System 


Fig. 7.2 Elastic collision in (a) lab system and (b) centre of mass system. Initial 
stage in (a) shows particle one with momentum k t impinging on particle two at 
rest with P as the centre of mass momentum and in (b) two particles approach 
each other with equal and opposite momenta. Final stages in (a) and (b) show 
the direction and momenta of the two particles after collision 

systems. It should be noted that in the lab system, linear momentum P 
of the centre of mass of the two bodies is not zero whereas in the C.M- 
system it is equal to zero. 

The final state of the scattered particles in the lab system has bee" 
redrawn in Fig. 7.3. Let r„ r 2 and R denote the position vectors of tl« 
first and the second particles and their centre of mass, respectively, in 
lab system. 

Let V be the velocity of the centre of mass so that its linear .non*”- 
turn is 

P = MV = + ,„ 2 ) V 
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Fig. 7.3 Final state of collision in lab frame showing positions Tj, r a and R 
of particles of mass m u rn t and centre of mass respectively 


In the C.M. system, the position vectors of the particles are denoted by 
rj and r 2 respectively. Then, the separation between the particles is 
given by 

r = r; — r 2 = r t — r 2 (7.4) 

Since the origin of the C.M. system is situated at the centre of mass, 
we have 


I m t ri + m 2 r 2 = 0 (7.5) 

Adding and subtracting m 2 r[ from equation (7.5) and using equation 
(7.4), we get 

, ^2 

I*' = _ r. r 

1 m t + m 2 

or t{ = — r (7.6) 

f" i 

where ^ is the reduced mass. 


Similarly r 2 = — r (7.7) 

Differentiating equations (7.6) and (7.7) with respect to time, we get 
*he expressions for the velocities in the C.M. system, viz. 


But 


fi 


JL 


r and r 2 = — 



(7.8) 


r = n — r 2 = ri — » 2 — - ' 

Nvh ere u is the relative velocity of the first particle with respect to the 
Scc °nd particle. Hence, we get the characteristic property of the C.M. 
s . Vst eni as 


«i,r! = /‘“= -'"i« (710) 

. Thus, the linear momenta of the particles are equal and opposite both 
n ’he initial as well as in the final state. 

In >hc C.M. frame, the laws of conservation of linear momentum and 
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energy can be written as 

k| + k 2 = Pi' + P 2 = 0 ^ 

or |k;| = |k'| and |p'i| = I Pal , 2 

and \myu\ 2 + \m 2 U 2 2 — + 1^2 

But, from equation ( 7 . 10 ), we have 

k'i = fiu = — k 2 

and p', = fM = —P2 

Hence, equation ( 7 . 12 ) can also be written as 

*L = = ^u 2 

2/x 

Thus, we have wj = v{ and u 2 = v 2 

This shows that the velocities of the particles in the C.M. 
before and after the collision are equal in magnitude. 

In the lab system, equations (7.1) and (7.2) assume the form 

ki = Pi + P2 


and 

or 


Ky = T t + T 2 

]± = _pL + _eL 

2m 1 2m 1 2 m 2 


(7.11) 

any 


(7.13) 


system 


(7.14a) 

(7.14b) 

(7.15) 


Relations Between Different Quantities in the Laboratory and 
C.M. Systems 

We now obtain the relations between velocities, momenta and the 
scattering .angles in the lab and the C.M. systems. From Fig. 7.3, we 


can write 

fi = R 4 - r'i and r 2 = R + r' 2 (7.16) 

The corresponding final velocities and momenta are given by 

Vi = V + Vl = V + £- u (7.17a) 

m x v 

and v 2 = V + v 2 = V — JL u (7.17b) 

m 2 

Pi = ntyVy = my V + myy\ = myV + h u (7.18a) 

and p 2 = m 2 y 2 = m 2 V + m 2 v 2 = m 2 V - (7.18b) 


We can also obtain similar relations between the initial velocities and 
momenta. 


The relation for the momentum of the centre of mass can be obtained 
front equation (7.18). It is 

MV = (m, +. m 2 )V = p, + p 2 = k, + k 2 (7.19) 

The above relations can be very conveniently represented geometrical') 
and some of the features of the scattering . ^,.4 with 

the aid of the resulting diagrams. 8 P '° LeSS Ca ' 1 be sraSptd 

Since the magnitudes of pi and pj are equal, we draw a circle 
centre O and radrus equal to |p|| = xhen> , e( us draw vec ,„r AC 
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Then, by equation (7.18),' ““ d VCCt ° r OC re P resents m * w - 

AB represents p, and vector BcMpr^Intt p" 2 (Fig. 7.4^ ^ VeC ‘° r 



In the laboratory system, we know that the initial linear momentum 
of the particle of mass m 2 , viz. k 2 is zero. Hence, equation (7.19) 

becomes kj = (m t + m 2 )V. The magnitude of linear momentum repre¬ 
sented by vector OC is /» 2 |V|. 

But, m 2 |V| = ;w 2 from equation (7.19) 

= l k i| = H u tl> since kj = m l u l 

Similarly, vector OB represents the linear momentum p{ whose magnitude 
is given by 

|pi I = /*I«| 

= H u i - U 2| 

° r |p|| = ix\u j|, since u 2 = 0 ( 7 . 20 ) 

Thus, the lengths of vectors OC and OB are equal. Hence, point Cmust 
lie on the circle (Fig. 7.5). 



Fig. 7.5 |/// 2 V| in the laboratory frame is equal to |()',| 
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The position of point A will be decided by the ratio of the masses 0 f 
the particles. It is obvious that 


AO _ m_i 
OC ~~ nt 2 


(7.21) 


If m 2 > 77 jj, point A lies inside the circle (Fig. 7.5) while if /», > /;; 2j 
point A lies outside the circle (Fig. 7.6). In case, m L — m 2 , point A will 
lie on the circle. 


/ 



Fig. 7.6 If /»i > /«„ there are two values of final momentum 

It should be noted that if m 2 > iwi (Fig- 7.5), for a given ratio of masses 
and initial momenta, there exists, as seen from the triangle in this figure, 
only one value of the final momentum represented by vector AB. If, 
however, > tn 2 (Fig. 7.6), there exist two values of the final momenta 
represented by vectors AB and AB' for the first particle and by vectors 
BC and B'C for the second particle. Vectors AB and BC correspond to 

forward scattering for which O' < ~ whereas vectors AB' and B'C corres¬ 


pond to backward scattering for which O' > " This is as far as the C.M. 
coordinate system is concerned. In the lab system, scattering angle 0, is 
smaller than | for both forward and backward scattering. This scatter- 


ing angle will vary between zero (when AB = AC) corresponding to no 
scattering and when AB ts tangential to the circle (AB = AD) From 
Fig* 7.6 . qt\ nr , 

Sin ^max — pr~ == -_ ^2 ,n 22) 

0A OA rn t V 22) 

The relations between the scattering anol« • .. . r 

A OBC, we have 8 8 “ fo " ow '''™edmtely. From 


i.e. 


20 2 + O' = w 

o 2 = zz-j: 


where 0 2 is the recoil angle of the second particle 


(7.23) 
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= />/ 2 * P°i n t d W *H l^ e on the circle and the angle of scattering will 
he g» ven by 


— W and 0 { -1- 0 2 — - 


(7.24) 


finis- if ,n i = ,n ~' tbc P ar ticles, after collision, move away at right angles 
lo each other in the lab system. This result is true only in the case of 
noii-rclativistic velocities. In this case, O t is the maximum angle of 


scattering. 

From Figs. 7.5 and 7.6, we observe that 


tan O t = 


sin O' 

niiV -}- p\ cos O' 


sin O' 


cos O' -f — j- 
P i 


But 


Hence 


t>hV _ /;/, 
Pi ~ ">2 


tan O t = 


sin O' 


If now, nii — in 2 


tan 0[ — - 

1 t't 


a' , m l 
COS 0 -\ - - 

m 2 

sin O' , O' 
"i—? = tan 
cos 0 + 1 2 


(7.25) 


(7.26) 


(7.27a) 


or (?, ^, which is the same as equation (7.24). From Figs. 7.5 and 7.6, 

wc can relate recoil angle 0 2 with the C.M. angle O'. Thus 

p\ sin O' sin O' 


tan 0 2 — 


nnV-p'i cos u ' ' '”2^_ CO s O' 

Pi 

sin O' 0 

cot ^ 

I cos 0 2 


since — - = I. Thus wc get 
Pi 


0 > = 


7T - O' 


the relation already obtained. 

Wc can solve equation (7.27a) to obtain O' in terms of 0. Thus, squar¬ 
ing relation (7.27a) and expressing sin O' in terms of cos 0 , we get a 
quadratic equation in 

cos 2 O'+ 2 0^ sin 2 0, COS O' + sin 2 0, - cos 2 0, = 0 

j^nce, corresponding ~to every value of 0„ we have two values of O' given 
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7 , that there is only one value of o' 
For m 2 > m u it is clear from Fig. tQ cho0 se the value with posh 

for every and 0 < 0 t < v and we get 6' = 0, a case of no 

tive sign. (Because when 0\ — ^ 

scattering.) . , t there are two values of o’ 

For m, > m„ Fig. 7.6 clearly mdic , ncreases> one of the values of U 
for every 0 j, and 0 < #i < ^max- * 

increases while the other decreases. 


icrcdbcs wiiiic 

• a — — we get cos 0 = — sm 0 , 
From equation (7.27b), when sin 0i max m > 


max 


or the maximum value of the angle of scattering is 


Oi = 0-0 

^max z 


For the scattering of particles of equal masses, as ✓ varies between 0 
and 0 , varies between 0 and \ and 8 2 varies between \ and 0 , keeping 

d 2 — ^ constant. 


7.3 KINEMATICS OF ELASTIC SCATTERING IN THE 
LABORATORY SYSTEM 

Consider the clastic scattering of two particles in the laboratory system 
(Fig. 7.7). We rewrite equations (7.14) and (7.15) which express the laws 



Fig. 7.7 Elastic scattering of two particles in the laboratory frame 


of conservation of linear momentum and energy. These are 

= Pi + P 2 (7.14) 

and = T { -f- T 2 

or = , 7 15 t 

2m, 2m, 2m 2 ^ ^ 

Let the particle of mass nty be scattered through an angle 0j We shall 

now obtain the expressions for final momenta and energies in terms of 0i- 

For this, we eliminate/^ from equations (7.14) and (7.15) as follows:’ 

Squaring equation (7.14), we get 

P 2 = *i + p\ — 2 A : l p l cos 0 t 


(7.28) 
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Now, from equation (7.15) 


_p\ 

2m-, 


kl 

2m i 


A 

2m i 


i.e. 


or 


or 


kj_ + p] — 2kip^ cos 0, _ k\ 

2m 2 


pf 


Pi 


V«i m 2 J 

2 /nit + m 2 \ 

Pl \ m 2 ) 


2m 1 2m [ 


2k x cos 9 l 


Pi 


m 2 

2k { cos 0, 
m 2 


_Wi_JL)_o 

[mi m 2 ) 


+ 

l \ m { m 2 


)-° 


(7.29) 


This is a quadratic in and has a solution 


Pi 

*1 




m v + /u 2 


cos 0, + /(— l A~ ) cos 2 0, - ( m * . — 2 ) (7.30) 

V \w, + m 2 / + m 2 ) 

Here, k t and are assumed to be known. Then, using equation (7.30), 
we can evaluate p t . Once p x is known, we can use equation (7.28) to 
evaluate p 2 . Further, the angle of recoil of the second particle, viz. 0 2 
can be found out by solving equation (7.14). 

If m 2 > m u the quantity under the radical sign in equation (7.30) is 
always positive. If m x > m 2f the quantity under the radical sign will 
become zero, if 9 = 0 max , and is given by 


COS^ $max — 1 




m 


2 » 


0 <9„ 


<5 


(7.31) 


or sin ^ (7.32) 

Thus, for 9, > 9 m ,(9i < ir), the quantity ^ is imaginary and hence r m „ 

is the maximum angle of scattering allowed physically. If the mass of 
the incident particle is large, i.e., if ntt > m 2 , cos 0 max = 1 or 0 max = 0. 
Thus, such a heavy incident particle hardly deviates from its original 
path. These results can be very well understood with the help of Fig. 7.6. 
Thus, for 0 X < 0max> an d m i > m 2 > we have two values of p x as obtained 
from equation (7.30). These were predicted earlier by Fig. 7.6. 

In the above treatment, the final direction of the particle is determined 
only if angle 0 (the polar angle—if the direction of k t is taken along the 
r-axis) is known. The azimuthal angle (p) does not appear. This means 
that we have assumed azimuthal symmetry in the scattering process. 


Loss of Kinetic Energy 

Since the velocities of a particle before and after the collision.in the C.M. 
system are the same and the mass of the particle is constant, there is no 
change in the kinetic energy of the particle before and after collision. 

In the laboratory system, the ratio of kinetic energy after and before 
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inC lfZ l tTe n kTne1ic in en aStiC “ ng Can lakc P^e in many ways. A 
i the nrnt Crg 7 ^ ' nc *^ ent proton may be absorbed by the 
nucleus, the proton may be absorbed and a neutron along with some new 
particle may be released, etc. 

Inelastic collisions are divide + , . . U . %u 

. ... ... . iviued into two types: (i) encloergic, in which 

case translational kinetic energy is absorbed, and (ii) exocrgic, in which 
case sjne ic energy is released in the process of scattering. It should be 
particles ^ WC ai ° n °* cons idering rotational kinetic energy of the 


n t le case o inelastic collisions, the law of conservation of linear 
momentum holds good. Consider a case of collision, in which a particle 
of mass nil collides with a particle of mass m 2 initially at rest. After 
collision, these particles fly apart as different particles of masses m 2 and 
/// 4 , icspectivcly. The process as in the lab system is shown in Fig. 7.8. 



Applying the laws of conservation of linear momentum and energy, 
we get 

Pi = I>3 + P4 (7-36) 

1\ = T 2 + T 4 + Q (7.37) 

(7.38) 


or 


]i_ = A. Jr A. J-Q 
2 nu 2 m 3 2/n 4 1 


Quantity Q in equations (7.37) and (7.38) is the amount of kinetic energy 

absorbed or released in the scattering.process. 

(i) if Q < 0, the final kinetic energy of the two particles is greater 

than their initial kinetic energy. Hence, T 2 + T 4 > T t . Thus, in this 

process the energy is released and the process is exoergtc. 

fin If o > 0 Y the final kinetic energy of the two particles is less than 

( ) It C > » Hence T% 4- T 4 < 7). Thus, in.this process 

their initial kinetic energy. Hence, j 3 -r F 

the energy is absorbed and the process is endoetgic 

(iii) If fi _ 0. the process of scattering is an elastic -on* 

n many scattering experiments, momentum p, of the first particle is 
in many scattering y. c C -itterini* angle of this particle, viz. 0 ly 

Known after the collis.om The ca.t S eIi „ lina , e fr0 ‘ 

IS recorded in the experiment, vve 
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the above equations and express the final result in 
ing equation (7.36), we get 

pi = p] + pi - 2P,P 3 cos 0, 
Substituting this value in equation (7.38), we get 


On squar- 


(7.39) 


<2 = 



p\ pj + pi - 2p,r, cosj , 
2/Hj 2 hu 


A 

2m 


A mj 2mA ^4 / 


+ 


2 p\,Pi cos 0 [ 
2ni4 




Equation (7.40) is very often used in nuclear physics for finding out 
the <2-values in nuclear reactions. The decides whether a parti¬ 

cular scattering process—called reaction—is energetically possible or not. 
The condition for this is 


O -b Ti > 0 

This is satisfied by exoergic reaction. In the case of endoergic reactions, 
however, the incident particle must have some minimum energy called 
the threshold energy to produce particles having masses 1113 and 11J4. 

In the laboratory system, the law of conservation of linear momentum 
requires that the final particles should carry the momentum of the inci¬ 
dent particle and hence must have the corresponding energy. In other 
words, the kinetic energy of the centre of mass is not available for the 
reaction to take place. At the threshold, for endoergic reactions, the 
final particles move out with the energy of the centre of mass. 

In the C.M. system, the centre of mass is at rest and hence all the 
kinetic energy of the incident particles is available for reaction. 


7.5 CROSS-SECTION 

We have so far obtained the relation between the velocities or momenta 
of the colliding particles in the initial state to those in the final state. 
Such collisions of two large bodies or the ‘classical’ particles can be 
observed and the results derived can be applied to these. However, we 
could never predict the value of the scattering angle since the nature of 
the law of force was not known. We have already mentioned that the 
scattering experiments form an important method by which we can in¬ 
vestigate the nature of the force-field existing between the microparticles. 

In collision experiments, particularly of microparticles (atomic and 
subatomic particles), we cannot follow the individual particle through the 
scattering process. Also, particles involved in scattering experiments 
are identical and cannot be distinguished. This type of situation cannot 
be tackled through the basic concepts of classical mechanics which is 
deterministic. New concept of scattering probability is, therefore, intro¬ 
duced through ‘cross-section’. It is very useful in the study of the inter- 
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actions of microparticles in modern physics. Moreover, the kinematical 
formulae developed for collisions of particles are directly useful even in 
the case of scattering of microparticles. 

The problem of scattering of microparticles will be dealt in an essen¬ 
tially different way. A beam of such microparticles is made incident on 
the target particles under investigation. The scattered particles at some 
scattering angle are recorded. We can measure the velocities or energies 
of the scattered particles. Since we cannot ‘see’ the phenomenon that 
takes place at the time of interaction, we call the region of interaction 
the ‘black-box’. But, from the knowledge of the distribution of the 
scattered particles, we can try to know the nature of the force that pro¬ 
duces the observed distribution of the scattered particles. 

Since we are dealing not with a single particle but with beams of 
incident and scattered particles, we have to speak in terms of the probabi¬ 
lity of scattering of some of the particles in some specified direction. The 
probability is expressed in terms of the differential cross-section. 


While dealing with scattering problems in classical as well as quantum 
mechanics, we consider the interaction between a single incident particle 
and a single target particle. But, the results obtained therefrom are used 
for a beam of particles incident on a large collection of target particles. 
In doing so, we make an implicit assumption that the incident as well as 
the target particles are sufficiently apart so that the process of scattering 
of one incident particle by one target particle is unaffected by the pre¬ 
sence of other particles either in the beam or in the target. Further, the 
same type of interaction is present in all pairs of incident and target 
particles. These assumptions are found to be valid in most of the 
experiments. For example, in the Rutherford scattering experiment, 
the target is in the form of a thin foil and any alpha particle from the 
incident beam experiences the same type of Coulomb field when it 
approaches the nucleus. Moreover, we assume that an alpha particle 
normally suffers a single scattering as a result of its interaction with one 
of the nuclei of the foil. The probability of scattering of an alpha particle 
by two nuclei is very much smaller and hence it is negligible. 


ot mutual 


In the case of scattering of the two particles, the force - 

interaction is responsible for producing the deflection of particles from 
their original path. We can treat this problem as an equivalent one- 
body problem, i.e., a single particle of mass ^ being scattered by a fixed 
central force-field of interaction. Thus considered, the scattering is in 
the C.M. system. The results obtained in Chapter 5 for unbounded mo¬ 
tion can be applied to this problem. 

We shall now define the differential cross-section in the C.M. system. 

Let N be the number of particles incident per unit area per second c .1 
targe, particle, which arc at rest. Quantity N ,s very often called the 
intensity of the incident beam. Let dN be the number of particles 
scattered per second in solid angle rffi' along a direction given by 0 and o . 
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The angle is measured from the direction. of incident^ particles whi h 

is taken as the z-axis. The number 0 F . P a nt e? ls ‘tvo ft he 

angle dQ' will obviously be proportional to th lde m 

particles and also the magnitude of solid ang e. 




or (IN — a(Q dQ (7.41) 

where o(Q') is the proportionality constant which will depend on the 
direction, i.e., on O' and p'. The constant is known as the differential 
cross-section and can be written as 


to’\ - — — — 

<®> = dQ , ~NdQ' 


(7-42) 


It should be noted that solid angle dQ • is given by 

dQ' = sin O' dO' d<p' (7.43) 

Since, the azimuthal symmetry is assumed in the scattering process, 
the dependence on p is absent and the integration over p gives factor 
'Itt. Hence we can choose solid angle as 

dQ' = 2-tt sin O' dO' (7.44) 

The name cross-section is justified since the dimension of o(Q') is that 
of area. The differential cross-section is a measure of the probability 
that a particle will be scattered in solid angle dQ' along direction (O', p). 
This can also be conceived as the effective area posed by the scatterer to 
the incident particle. 

The scattering in the laboratory and C.M. systems is shown in 
Fig. 7.9. 



Let r be the rebt.ve pos, ,o„ vector (i.e., a vector joining the position 
of particle 2 to| that of 1) of the two particles. As seen from (Fie. 7 . 9 b), 
it will be parallel to u z before scattering and parallel to vl after scatter¬ 
ing. In the equivalent one-body problem as is proved in article 5 .1, r 
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represents the position of the equivalent single body of mass p. from the ' 
centre Oi foi>.e. The corresponding scattering is shown in Fig. 7.10. 



Fig. 7.10 Scattering of particles by a centre of force O' 


Consider a particle in a beam of particles incident on a scattering 
centre which is treated as fixed. If the particle is not deflected, it 
will miss the target by distance s. This distance is called the impact 
parameter. This particle is scattered at angle O' and has a symmetry 
about the incident direction, i.e., the azimuthal symmetry. A particle 
with impact parameter s + ds will obviously be scattered through a 
smaller angle {O' — cIO'). All the particles in the annular ring of area 
2 t ts ds will be scattered in solid angle dQ' = lit sin O' dO' . Hence, the 
x number of particles scattered in this solid angle is 

dN = o(0')N dQ' = o{0')N2v sin O' dO' (7.45) 

This number must also be equal to 2-rrs ds N. 


Hence, we get 

2 -ns ds N = —2tt sin O' d0'No{0') (7.46) 

The negative sign is attached to indicate that as impact parameter s 
increases, scattering angle O' decreases. Simplifying equation (7.46), 

we get 


) _ dQ' sin O' 


ds 


dO' 


(7.47) 


This relation between 5 and O' will help us to calculate the differential 
cross-section Since cross-section indicates probability, the negative 
sign is meaningless and hence it is dropped out. 

The total cross-section can be obtained by integrating equation (7.47) 
over all the angles and is given by 

o T = | 

or <r T = 2tt J a(0') sin O' dO' (7.48) 


rioht-hand side of equation (7.48) extends ove 
Iu'pi"sibleso“a°a"slcs. The Ma! cross-secion represent tie number c 
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particles scattered in all directions per unit intensity of incident bean, 


Per 


second. 


Relation Between Cross-Sections in the C.M. and 
Laboratory Systems 

So far, the problem of scattering of particles was considered in th c 
C.M. system. We will now consider the transformation of the cross, 
section from the C.M. system to the laboratqry system. 

Since the number of particles scattered in a solid angle is dQ— 277 sin 0^ 
in the laboratory system it must be equal to that scattered in the corres* 
ponding solid angle dQ' — 2 tt sin O' dO' in the C.M. system, we have 


or 


No(0')2it sin 0 ' dO' — No(6 i)2n sin 0 { d0 { 

„ A _ x sin Oj dOi 
<y{0)- °(0i) sin 0/ ci0 ' 


/a ^ d (COS 0,) 

= T&TF) 

The relation between 0, and O' is expressed in equation (7.25). 
triangle ABC in Figs. 7.5 and 7.6, using the sine law, we have 

sin (O' — 0 t ) _ m x V _ m x 
sin Od p\ ~ m 2 
Differentiation of equation (7.51) gives 

dO' _ | . sin (O' — Oi) cos 0 ( 
dOi cos (0' - 0,) siif^ 

sin 0' 

cos (0' - 0,) sin 07 

Hence 

a(0') = <r(0,) cos (0" - 0,) 

sin 2 O' 


(7-49) 

(7.50) 
From 

(7.51) 

(7.52) 

(7.53) 

(7.54) 
in 


The right-hand side of equation (7.54) can be expressed completely i 
terms of 0 { by virtue of equation (7.51). 

When the masses of the two colliding particles are equal, i.e., m, = » 

then 0i = ^ and relation (7.54) becomes 


(7.55) 


o(O') = _ 

N 4 cos 0 , 

of ml’by m 2 which remdnsflxed^ause^. UCeS t0 a system of “ at !“|'”b 
system reduces,to a C.M. system and 0 , ~ '/ lar « e mass > *•£ c ‘.“ ;» 
the laboratory and the centre-of-mass sys 7 ems are equalTto! we have, 

«(».) 0- i6} 

and radius b from target snherf»e SCaltCr * n8 s Pheres each of u iaSS 

P res each of mass rn 2 and radius a 


when m 2 >> 

0(0') 

Consider an example of elastic 


in i 

the 
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rrn«;s-<;ecti'f!n? C ‘ ra !| 3 , /r S ^ StCmS ’ * irsl obtain differential and total 

. , 10 10 < “ -M - s >' slcni and then relate them to those in the 

laboratory system. 

The law of force in this case is V = oo for , < „ + b and V - 0 for 

r ' n G \ CVC . re P rcsc nts the potential. Thus, the incident spheres 
wi &c sea ere a ter rebounding from the surface of the target spheres 
as s iowii in ig 7.11. Before and after the collision, the spheres will 
move freely. The impact parameter in this case is 



Fig. 7.11 Elastic scattering of two spheres 

■ • 7T — 0 

s = (a + b) sin a = (a + b) 


sin 


O' 


2 = (a + b) cos 2 


Therefore 


ds 

d0' 


a + b . O’ 
sin 


„„ X- 2 < 7 ‘ 57 > 

From formula (7.47), we get the differential cross-section in the C.M. 
system as 

(f)'\ — ^<*(0') _ ( a + ^) 2 (1 CR'| 

TlT - 4 <7 - 8) 

Thus, the scattering of spheres in the C.M. system is isotropic, i.e., it does 
not depend on 9'. Here, dQ' = sin O' d0' dp'. After integration we get 
the total cross-section in the C.M. system 

cr CM = j* o(0') dQ' = via -}- b) 2 

This is the effective area of cross-section and the centres of the two collid¬ 
ing spheres will never be within the distance of a+b. If spheres of 
radius b are point particles then the total cross-section is the cross- 

sectional area of target sphere. . 

In order to obtain differential cross-section of scattering of spheres ol 
mass rn, in the laboratory system, we use equation (7.50). Differentiating 

equation (7.27a), wc get 

l + (-l) cos 20 , 

„_ \»hj 

-d(cos d') = sin O' d&' = sin 


2 — cos 0 t ± 
ni2 
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Thus, for the differential cross-section in the laboratory system 

is from equations (7.50) and (7.58) 

f j + /'ilij cos 20, 

°- 59) 

where we have taken only one value of O' corresponding to positive sign. 
For m, > m 2 , however, we have to account for both the values of 0 for a 
given i As 0, increases, one of the corresponding values of » increases 
whereas the other decreases. Hence it is necessary to take the difference 
and not the sum of the two values of </(cos O') with opposite signs before 

the radical sign. Thus 

</(cos 0J) - d (cos 0' 2 ) = 2 d (sin 0,) - i - 


cos 20j 


-& 


sin 2 0] 


Corresponding to this the cross-section in the lab system is 


•w = ^ 


-> 1 + (—) 


cos 20, 


V 1 - 0 Jsin2 "' 

For w, = m 2 , however, both expressions (7.59) and (7.60) reduce to 


(7.60) 


<r(0,) = (a + Z>) 2 |cos 0j| 


(7.61) 


Here only positive values of the cross-section are to be taken. 

The total cross-section is obtained by integrating all the positive values 
of equation (7.61) and is 

fflab = J a(0]) sin 0] <70, 

— 2 tt(« + b) 2 1 [cos 0,| d{ cos 0]) 

= ir(a + b ) 2 

where the integration fs carried between 0 and the allowed values of 0i- 

jCi 

Dilferential cross-section for recoil spheres can be written from equation 
(7.58), by using 0', = tt — 20 2 , as 

a ( 02) = "rfgf = (« + 6) 2 [cos 0 2 | 

where dQ^ — sin 02 d0 2 d<p 2 


7.6 THE RUTHERFORD FORMULA 

I„ order to calculate the differential cross-section for scattering of t«° 
charged particles, we shal first obtain a relation between impact 
meter , and scattering angle 0 . The trajectory of the scattered particle' 
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a hyperbola—is shown in Fig. 7.12. The trajectory is a path traced by an 
equivalent single particle in a field of repulsive force with the centre of 
force situated at O' or a field of attractive force with the centre of force 
situated at O. 



Fig. 7.12. Rutherford scattering of a charged particle by a Coulomb repulsion 
centre at O' or centre of attraction at O 


The kinetic energy of the particle is 

K' = &u[ 2 = E 

where E is the total energy. 

Impact parameter s is given by 

L = nu\s = sV 2fiE 

From Fig. 7.12, we have 

O' + 2ot = it 


But, for hyperbolic orbits, we have 

l' 

cos a — —— = 


+ € h + 

V 1 + p jc 2 

where J( is the constant in the expression for the force, viz. 

j-y> V JC 

Hr) = 72 - 


Now, 


* /tt - 9'\ 
cot a — cot I—^—I 


6' 

= tan b y equation (7.63) 


Similarly 


cot a 
6' 

tan ^ 


1 


by equation (7.64) 


1 


(7.62) 

(7.63) 

(7.64) 


Hence 
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Substituting the value of e, we get 

. O' _ (fxJO) 112 = jK (7.65) 

tan 2 " V 2 £L 2 / 

TA'tr .• • /n cc\ ,,,o opt the relation between 0 and s 

Differentiating equation (7.65), we get me 


namely 


dd f 


-JCds 


or 


2 cos 2 

ds 
dd’ 


0' S 2 pU >2 


s 2 j^l 


0' 


(7.66) 


2JCcos z j 

Substituting the value of s as given by equation (7.65), and that of 
as given by equation (7.66), the differential cross-section of (7.47) becomes 


ds 

W 


(o'\ _ $ \ dg 1 

^ ~ sin 0' \dQ'\ 

( X \ 2 1 X 2 1 

~l2rfj . 4 0' 4£ 2 . 4 0 ; 

v ^ 1 ' sm 4 -^- sin 2 


(7.67) 


The dependence of a{0') on JC 2 shows that the formula is applicable to 
the field of attractive force also. 


In the case of scattering experiments of Rutherford 

I JC| = ZiZ 2 e 2 (7.68) 

where Z t e and Z 2 e are the charges of the incident particle and the target 
nuclei respectively. It should be noted that e is the magnitude of the 
electronic charge. 

Thus, the differential cross-section is given by 

»(0 = “sec 4 t (7.69) 

Equation (7.69) gives the differential cross-section for the Rutherford 
experiment of scattering of alpha particles (Zj = 2) from the atomic 
nuclei. 


The distance of the closest approach (r t ) is the distance of the point at 
which the scattered particle turns away from the scattering centre. 
From Fig. 7.12 


Taking a 


X. ZiZS 
2 E 2 E 


r i = a{ 1 + 6 ) 
and substituting we get 


'1 = 




2 E 


1+ i + . ] 

1 * Zfz^vj 


(7.70) 

This distance is smallest when impact parameter"* and hence angular 
momentum L are zero. This corresponds to the case of a head-on 
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collision in the lab system Thf» 

approach is given by 1Itlum value of the distance of closest 

1 niin r 0-^- 

E 


or 


Z,Z 2 e 2 

-— (7-71) 

,0-m e fl d hT„W t0 t Sh0W ‘ hat diSta ”“ '• « "-=r be less than 
10 m from his observations in the scattering experiments From these 
observations, he concluded that tfe* r 

concentrated within hat the positive charge of the atom was 

concentrated withm a small region having dimensions of the order of 
10 m. This he called the nucleus. 

It should be noted that the C.M. system is identical to the laboratory 

Tf S tt m when . the ' ta rg et particle is very heavy and the recoil is negligible. 
If the nuclei of the thin metal foil used as a target in the scattering 
experiment are heavy, the above results are also the results for the parti¬ 
cle scattering in the laboratory system. 

If we integrate the differential cross-section expressed in equation 
(7.69), we get a divergent result. The physical reason for such a result 
is that the Coulomb field of the charged target particle has, in principle, 
an infinite range. Thus, the incident particles even with very large 
impact parameters will always be deflected by some angle; maybe a very 
small angle. In the process of integration carried out for finding out the 
total cross-section, we add all such contributions. Hence, the small but 
definite cojfffributions even for larger impact parameters lead us to an 
indefinite value for the total cross-section. However, all fields having 
an infinite range do not yield divergent total cross-section. If the 

potential falls off faster than a * greater distances, then the total cross- 

section comes out to be finite. 

In the case of atoms, the nuclear Coulomb field is screened by the 
electrons around it and the field has a finite range. Such a field is 
represented by screened potential 

V(r) = 1 (7.72) 

where a is called the screening radius. 

A potential of this type yields finite value for the total cross-section. 
The results obtained above are similar to the results obtained on the 
basis of quantum theory. Hence, Rutherford’s conclusions were appli¬ 
cable even to the micro-particles for which the classical theories prove 

to be inadequate. 

QUESTIONS 

1 . Explain how the conservation of momentum applies to a handball 
bouncing off a wall. 

2. When dealing with atoms, nuclei or elementary particles, what does 
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it mean to say that two such bodies 'touch’ during ^collision? 

Could we determine, in principle, the c fOss-sec 1 , y °"« 

projectile particle and one target part 

Explain how Rutherford was led to; cone ude that tf>e pos« IVe 
charge of the atom is concentrated within a en- 

sions 10 -14 m. , . 

In case of nuclear reactors, wherein moderators are “ S ° w 

down thermal neutrons, which condition is^sa 9 ® v 

masses of the atoms of the moderator and t e neu 

6 . While considering the motion of moon around the earth, can we treat 
- the earth to be stationary ? Explain. 

7 . Will the Rutherford experiment of scattering of a-particle give 
correct size of the nucleus ? Why ? 


3. 


4. 


5. 


8 . Assuming that the densities of the moon and the earth are equal, to 
what extent are we justified in taking the earth to be stationary? 
Take the ratio of the radius of the earth to that of the moon to be 
four. 


9. What is meant by impact parameter? What should be the order of 
magnitude of the impact parameter, if the collision is to be a head- 
on collision ? 


10 . When does the C.M. system coincide with the lab system in case of 
two-body collision? 

11. Distinguish between elastic and inelastic scattering. 

12. Distinguish between differential and total cross-section. 


13. What is meant by exoergic and endoergic processes? 

14. What is represented by ‘differential cross-section’ ? By ‘total cross 
section’ ? 


15. In what way is the use of C.M. frame advantageous as compared to 
that of a laboratory frame ? 


PROBLEMS 

'■ IT-T P w h t '? e °,l massm coIlides with a stationary particle of 

^ ” aximum energy that can be transferred? For 
what value of M is ,t largest? Hence explain why heavy water is 
used as a moderator m nuclear reactors y * 

2 ’ ParU f e m ° Vi °8 with velocity V strikes a 

particles after the collision^ tl f lnd . the velocit y of the tW ° 
lost, (b) the final kinetic energy j s 5 ™/ onglnal ^ inetic energ f ^ 
kinetic energy. 8y 1S 50 /° greater than the original 

3. Two identical particles, each of moo* , r 

away from each other. One of tin W an( * c ^ ar g e e ar e initially a 

f the particles is at rest and the other 
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* s y 10 ^ 11 ^ ^ and the impact parameter is equal to 

2e ImV Find the distance of closest approach of the particles and 
the ve ocity o t le two particles at the moment of closest approach. 

4 . Obtain the relation between the total kinetic energy in the lab and 
C.M. frames. Discuss the limiting cases for a very large and very 
small mass of the target. 

5 . In the scattering of two particles of the same mass, it is found in the 
lab frame that the final energy distribution of the struck particles is 
constant up to a certain maximum energy and then becomes zero. 
Show that the scattering is isotropic in the C.M. frame. 

6 . 1(0 i? the angle of scattering in the C.M. frame, show that the direc¬ 

tion of recotfl in the laboratory frame and the direction of the inci¬ 
dent particle is given by p = — e)/2. 

7 . A particle is elastically reflected back from a rigid plane which is in 
uniform motion. Find the velocity of the particle after reflection for 
an arbitrary angle of incidence. 


8 . Show, in an elastic scattering process, that the angle between the 
emergent particles is given by 

tan (» + «) = cot %■ 

v 7 m t — m 2 2 

where 6* is the angle of scattering in the C.M. frame. Also find the 
ratio of the masses if they emerge at right angles to each other. 

9. A proton is elastically scattered through an angle of 56° by a nucleus, 
which recoils at an angle of 60°. Find the atomic mass of the 
nucleus and the fraction of the kinetic energy transferred to it. 

10 . An experiment is to be designed to measure the differential cross- 
section of elastic pion-proton scattering at a C.M. scattering angle of 
70° and a pion C.M. kinetic energy of 490 keV. Find the angles in 
the lab system at which the scattered pions and recoiling protons 
should be detected and the required laboratory value of kinetic energy 
of the pion beam. (The ratio of the mass of the pion to that of 

proton is 1/7.) 

11. (a) In the process of radiation of a photon from a hydrogen atom, 

the atom gets recoiled. Calculate the change in the wavelength 

of the emitted photon. 

(b) Using the laws of conservation, show that a free electron (i) can¬ 
not absorb completely the energy of a photon, and (it) cannot 

rediate energy. 

12 . In a collision between a phonon and an electron, the phonon is 
absorbed by the electron. The energy of the electron is given 

£(i)= W .. „ , 

and is very much greater than the phonon energy. Using the laws 
of conservation., show that sin § - & where fi is the scattering angle 
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13. 


14. 


15 . 


of the electron and q = |q| i> the magnitude of the phonon y, 
vector. Also calculate the scattering ang e i ( an the 

wavelength of the phonon is 10 A. Assume veoci n to be 

10 5 cm/s. For this, what is the required angle between k and q before 

the collision ? 

The molecules in a gas may be treated as identical hard spheres. 
Find out how many collisions are required, on an average to reduce 
the velocity of an exceptionally fast molecu e y a a r o 000. 
(Assume that its velocity is so large that the other molecules^are 
effectively at rest even after the molecule has slowed down.) How 
would the result be affected if the fast molecule has mass m and the 
others have mass M, the size remaining the same . 


Consider an endoergic reaction in which the masses do not change 
Show that, for energies below a certain limit, projectiles with twc 
different energies are observed at the same angle in t e a rame. 
Use transformation from the C.M. to the lab frame. For a given 
energy, what is the upper limit on the lab angle? What is the limit¬ 
ing projectile energy below which two energies are observed? 


At low energies protons and neutrons behave roughly like hard 
spheres of radius about 2.5 x 10~ 12 cm. A parallel beam of neutrons, 
with a flux of 3 x 10 6 neutrons cm -2 s -1 strikes a target contain¬ 
ing 4 x 10 22 protons. A circular detector of radius 2 cm is placed 
70 cm away from the target at an angle of 30° to the direction of the 
beam. Calculate the rate of detection of neutrons and protons. 


16. Alpha particles are scattered by a U 238 nucleus whose radius is 

1.5 x A l/3 x 10 -13 cm; (a) Show that below a limiting energy no 
a-particle can reach the nucleus. Find this limit; (b) for any given 
energy above this limit, the a-particles which reach the nucleus are 
scattered through a certain angle 6 0 . Find 9 0 as a function of E; and 
(c) how can this result be used to find the radius? (Take Mu\M « 0 

17. An atom having velocity V ( emits a photon at angle 6 to its direction 
of motion. Calculate the photon energy after making corrections 
for recoil. If the mass of the atom is very much greater than /*v/c , 
show that the Doppler effect is observed. 

18. A stationary particle of mass 3 m kg explodes into three pieces of 
equal mass. Two of the pieces fly off at right angles to each other 
with speeds 2 a m/s and 3 a m/s respectively. What is the magnitude 
and direction of the momentum of the third fragment? The explo¬ 
sion takes place in 10~ 5 s. Find the average force acting on each 
piece during the explosion. 

19 . A particle of mass My and velocity K, is captured by a nucleus at 
rest. A light particle of mass M 2 is ejected at 90° with the path o' 
My with speed V 2 , the rest of the nucleus (mass M 3 ) recoiling ' v ' 11 
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speed V 3 . Show that the kinetic energy of M 2 is 


T 2 


Mi 

M 2 + Mi 



where Q is the energy absorbed in the reaction. 


20. A nucleus, originally at rest, decays radioactively by emitting an 
electron of momentum 1.73 MeV/c and at right angles to the direc¬ 
tion of the electron, a neutrino with momentum 1.00 MeV/c. (MeV 
or million electron volts is a unit of energy used in modern physics 
that is equal to 1.59 x 10~ 6 erg. Correspondingly, MeV/c, where c 
is the velocity of light, is a unit of linear momentum equal to 
5.33 x 10 -6 g-cm/s). In what direction does the nucleus recoil? 
What is its momentum in MeV/c? If the mass of the residual nucleus 
is 3.90 X 10 -22 g, what is its kinetic energy in electron volts? 

21. Li 7 is bombarded with deuterons of 10 MeV energy, yielding Be 8 and 
a neutron. The reaction is exoergic with energy 14.5 MeV. Find 

' the energy of the emergent neutron in the laboratory co-ordinate 
system as a function of the angle between its direction of emergence 
and the direction of the incident deuteron, this angle also being 
measured in the laboratory system. 


22. An unstable particle of mass M = m x + m 2 decays into two particles 
of masses and m 2 , releasing an amount of energy Q. Determine 
the kinetic energy of the two particles in the C.M. frame. I t e 
unstable particle is moving in the laboratory system with kinetic 
energy T, find the maximum and minimum kinetic energies of the 
particle of mass nt\ in the laboratory system. 

23. A nucleus of mass 200 amu emits an alpha particle. If the energy 
released in the decay is 10 MeV, find the speeds of the alpha particle 
and the recoiling nucleus. What laws did you use? 

24 Obtain the differential cross-section for the scattering of two rigid 
spheres of the same size. Explain why the variation with angle is 

independent of the radius. 

25. Show that the total cross-section for the collision of two spheres is 
independent of their elastic properties. . 

* • ^ un fnr scattering of a particle by a hard sphere. Show 

tha?.he n sam/Lmula describes scattering of two hard spheres, only 

the radius ha J' n f ^'^“ross-section for the scattering of 
* identical 6 particles"©/ charge e and mass m, if the incident velocity 


1S V * , macs mi, and radius r 2 is incident with 

27. A beam of elastic S P sp heres of mass rn, and radius r,. Find 

velocity V 2 onthe sta. y a|) P cross . section 0 f both types of particles 

different,a! and .meg < > cases (a) ,„ 2 « m „ and (b) = m„ 

in the laboratory system 
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What is the dependence of the gC of 

energy of the first (or second) type o ^ ^ ^ J0 _, ^ ^ 

28. The average life time of a muon , with speed V = 0.99c 

muons formed high in the at " ,osp ^ ill be obser ved to traverse before 
what is the average distance they 

decaying? electrons produced in the decay of a muon 

29. The maximum energy of electrons pi esent ed by 

at rest is found to be 55 MeV. The decay y 

whefe v. and v, represem respectively the electron’s neutrino and 
muon’s anti-neutrino. Given that the rest mass of the electron is 
0.51 MeV and that the neutrino and anti-neutrino have zero rest 
masses, find the rest mass of the muon. Find the minimum energy 
carried away by the two neutrinos. 

30. A pion whose rest mass is 273 times the rest mass of an electron 
decays while at rest into a muon of rest mass 207 m e and a muon s 
neutrino: 


7T+ [l + + *V 

TT~ -*■ H~ Vp 

Find the energy and linear momentum received by the muon. 



8 

Lagrangian Formulation 


While solving specific problems we have written the equation of motion 
of a particle in terms of the cartesian or the polar coordinates. Consi¬ 
der, for example, the motion of a particle in a central force-field. We 
studied this motion by using plane polar coordinates r and 9. The motion 
of a projectile is considered in the cartesian coordinate system. It is 
seen that a particular coordinate system chosen from the symmetry of the 
physical system helps to simplify the problem. Such a dependence on the 
coordinate system, however, is undesirable and we should be able to write 
the equations of motion without any specific reference to the coordinate 
system used. This is the approach in the Lagrangian formulation of 
Classical Mechanics. It has, as will be seen in this chapter, a number of 
advantages over the Newtonian formulation. 

This approach may be compared to the use of vectors in describing 
physical quantities. When expressed through vectors, these equations do 
not depend on any specific coordinate system and the physical significance 
of the equation is also clearly seen. This is, however, a very limited 
comparison The Lagrangian formulation is of a very general nature and, 
as we shall see presently, makes use of generalised coordinates and velo¬ 
cities which are independent of the coordinate system and may not be the 
usual spatial coordinates and velocities. 


8.1 CONSTRAINTS 

Consider the motion of a free particle. To describe this motion we can 
use three independent coordinates such as the cartesian coord,nates *, y z 
or the spherical polar coordinates r, 6 t and so on The, part,cle is Tree 
. F nnv one axis independently with change in one 

coordinate o^ The above statement is equivalent to saying that the 
narticle h is three decrees of freedom. The number of independent ways 
fn which a mechanical system can move without violating any constraints 
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. ;« called the number of degrees of 

which may be imposed on the ® y8t ** rds , the number of degrees of free- 
freedom of that system. In o ’ h mus t be simultaneously 

dom isch. number of 'ndependcn, va b s wh, Qf 

specified in order to describe the posit ^ vjo|ate , he constrajnu 

in the system for any motion which do ^„j Ant i v of each other th 
Thus for a system of N particles moving independently of each other the 

number of degrees of freedom is obviously 3 N. For » parttcle constrain^ 
to move on a plane only two variables x, y or r, are ” 

its motion and the particle is said to have two degrees of freedom Thus, 
the constraint on the motion of the particle in a plane reduces the num¬ 
ber of degrees of freedom by one. Further, let the particle be tied to one 
end of a rigid rod and be capable of rotating about the other end in the 
plane. The particle is then constrained to move along a circle of radius 
equal to the length of the rod. The motion of the particle can now be 
described in terms of a single variable B and has only one degree of 
freedom. 

When the motion of a system is restricted in some way, constraints are 
said to have been introduced. A bead sliding down a wire, a disc rolling 


down an inclined plane, etc. are some illustrations of constrained motion. 
Thus, when constraints are introduced into a system its number of degrees 
of freedom is reduced. Very often, we can express constraints in terms 
of certain equations. Thus, in the case of a rigid body, the constraint 
that the distance between any two particles of the body is a constant can 
be written as 


|r, - r ,| 2 = |r,/ = (*, _ Xj ) 2 + (y ( - yj y + (z, _ Zj ) 2 

= const ( 8 . 1 ) 

where 17 and tj are the position vectors of the ith and jth particles, respec¬ 
tively. 


In the case of a simple pendulum moving in the ay-plane (Fig. 8 . 1 ), the 
two equations of the constraints are 

2 ~ 0 and * 2 + y 1 = l 2 = constant (8.2) 



Fig. 8.1 


Constraints on « simpfc pcnduluin 
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ic clear fro m Fig- 8.1 that only one variable 6 is sufficient to locate 
plating particle P 

Tbe equation of constraint in the case of a particle moving on or out¬ 
side the surface of a sphere of radius a is 

S! x 2 +y 2 ^-z 2 ^a 2 (8.3) 

if the origin of the coordinate system coincides with the centre of the 
sphere (Fig. 8.2). The equality in expression (8.3) holds as long as the 



f(w) 


Fig. 8.2 Generalised coordinates of a particle constrained to 
move on the surface of a sphere 


particle is in contact with the surface of the sphere. The inequality in 
expression ( 8 . 3 ) corresponds to a case when the particle leaves the surface, 
i.e r = X / x 2 -f y 2 -j- > a. Thus, a constraint is a restriction on the 

freedom of motion of a system of particles in the form of a condition 
which must be satisfied by their coordinates or by the allowed changes in 

their coordinates. 


(a) Holonomic and Non-Holonomic Constraints 

A holonomic constraint is one that may be expressed in the form of an 
equation relating the coordinates of the system and time. The general 
form of such equations for a system of N particles is 

F^x,, y„ z>. *2, }i. . .. **.»] = <> ( 8 - 4 > 

where ;_ i 1 x k and Ft is some function of the coordinates. In 

thic . * ***** ’ ’ . _ n c+ r ajn.t It should be noted that all 

l his equation, i denotes the ith constraint. 

variables may not enter in the equation of constraints. 

may not emc t be exoressed in the type or form of 

non-holonomic constrain inequality as in expression 

equation (8.4). It may be in the form or an ineq y r 

(8.3). 

TP ,, the number of degrees of free- 

dom is'red^'d* > eq nAr° ,,S « ^Hence, instead of 3 N coordinates (*„ y„ z,) 
ETi can Lign the (3* - » independent vari- 

b,ts to describe the system. Such vanables are 
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, J L , . i 2 , (3 N-k). These variables need not 

L^ri y^lvete d ml^o^s 'of’ length or ang.es, they may he ev^ 
charS Such variables are called the generalised coord,nates. Thus, 
„ _ 5 i„ the case of a simple pendulum, coord, nates q, - r and q 2 = 8 i„ 
L case of the motion of a particle in a central force field are generalised 

toordinates. A set of independent coordinates q u q 2 . qin-t is called 

a proper set of generalised coordinates. 

It should be noted that the constraints on a system are the consequences 
of the forces exerted on the system by the constraining mechanism. This 

mechanism may not generally be known. He ““» to el,m ^ 
nate the forces of constraint. This is achieved in the Lagrangian formu- 
lation by introducing a proper set of generalised coordinates The choice 
of the generalised coordinates incorporates the constraints. This is 
possible only when the constraints are holonomic. We mostly come across 
systems in which only holonomic constraints have been introduced, hence 
we shall consider only the holonomic constraints in this book. 

The non-holonomic constraints cannot be eliminated by any general 
method. Each problem involving such constraints needs to be solved 

individually. 

It should be noted that the constraints need not always be written in 
the form of equations connecting the coordinates, but they can be express¬ 
ed as well in terms of the velocities. For example, a disc of radius a 
rolling down an inclined plane along the line of greatest slope will have 
its constraint equation as follows (see Fig. 8.3). In this case 

dl , 

ir ad 



Fig. 8.3 Generalised coordinates of a disc rolling down an 
inclined plane without slipping 

This can also be written as 

dl = a d9 

which after integration reduces to 

l — ad = const 
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Th !s is« holonomic constraint obtained from the relationship between the 

velocities.. 

, b) gcieronomous and Rheonomous Constraints 

The constraints are aiso classified as 

(0 scleronomous when the constraints are independent of time, and 
(ii) rheonomous when the constraints are explicitly dependent on time. 
Thus , the constraint in the case of a rigid body is scleronomous con¬ 
straint while that on a bead on a rotating wire loop is rheonomous. 

The various other illustrations mentioned above are those of sclero¬ 
nomous constraints. If, however, we construct a simple pendulum whose 
length changes with time, i.e., / = /(/), then the constraint expressed in 
equation (8.2) is time-dependent. Similarly if the radius of the sphere is 
changing with time, i.e., r = r(t), the constraint mentioned in expression 
(8.3) is time-dependent. These are, therefore, rheonomous constraints. 


8.2 GENERALIZED COORDINATES 


It is mentioned in article 8.1 that if on a system of particles there are k 
constraints, all the 3N coordinates of all the N particles in the system are 
i not independent. Secondly, the forces of constraints are not always 
known because they may depend upon the motion itself. In such a case, 
we can introduce a proper set of variables, viz. q u q 2 , ..., q„, where 
n = 1, 2,. .. , (37V — k), to account for the forces of constraints. These 
{IN — k) variables describe the system completely. 

Let us suppose that the equations connecting (*i, y l5 z { ), (x 2 , y 2 , z 2 ), ..., 
(%> .1W, z s ) and q l9 q 2 , .. . , q n also depend upon time explicitly. The 
transformation equations are written as 


Xj — **7((7i> • • • > Qtv> 0 — 0 | 

yt = yi(qi, qi, ...>?/» 0 = yiitfj’ 0 J- (8.5) 

= Zi{q u q 2 , .. . , q n > 0 = 0 J 


The three equations expressed in formulae (8.5) can be combined into 
a single vector equation 


or 

"here / = i o. 

1 J — > 


r, = rt(q lt q 2 , . • • > <70 

r / = r 0 

. . , N and j = 1,2,..., n. 


( 8 . 6 ) 


' Ve shall, hereafter, use the vector form of equation (8.6) for further 
eve lopment of the theory. 

As mentioned earlier, the new variable q 3 may not necessarily have the 
pensions of length. These may be angles such as 0 and p, as in the 
u * Sc spherical polar coordinates or other convenient quantities. Let 
c °nsider some illustrations. 


1 1 he motion of a simple pendulum (Fig. 8.1) oscillating in a vertical 
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plane can be described in terms of the cartesian coordinates * and,. But 


X = loose and y = l sin 0 


(8.7) 


/ cos C7 auv* ^ ' 

Since / is a constant, the only variable involved is 6. t n e chosen 
as the generalised coordinate. Thus 

q = 0 = cos" 1 or e=s\TT l j 

2. The motion of a particle constrained to move on the surface of a 
sphere of radius a whose centre coincides with the origin o e coor mate 
system can be described in terms of the cartesian coor mates x , y and z. 
These coordinates satisfy the relation 

x 2 + y 2 + z 2 — ° 2 

From this equation it is clear that only two coordinates are independent. 

Let us introduce a, = - and q 2 = -. Then, we have 

a ** a 


?3 


= 


( 8 . 8 ) 

Thus, # 3 .is not an independent coordinate. 

But, the coordinates chosen may not be the most convenient. This is 
because the problem has a spherical symmetry and hence the spherical 
polar coordinates can be used with greater advantage (Fig. 8.2). In these 1 
coordinates, r = a = constant describes the sphere. Then, the convenient 
generalised coordinates will be q l = 0 and q 2 = <p. These are given by 


and 


q\ = 0 = cos" 1 - 
a 

q 2 = <a = tan" 1 - 

-V* 


(8.9) 

3. Consider a disc rolling down an inclined plane without slinnine 

~r f ^a, e er Th°r f a b y ***? ^ ^sc - must^ve 

and rotational motion w ecause 1 e ^' sc possesses both translational 
the pZ ZiZIZ 6 Ca ° COnVM,ently use cartesian and 

Any point P can be located by giving the r\f ~ 

O t or of the point of contact O' from r*f P t,0n of the centre of disc 
made by the radial line with some fixed line^This’r m * ° a " d ,he angle 
vertical line or the line ioinino th* * ’ ~ Tllls llne ma y be taken as a 

contact. The equations of the constS'for the ^ ^ ““ P °" lt ° f 
can be written as z = o and / = 7 2 , th xes ch<?sen in fig. 8.3 

by the disc down the plane. ^ * wbere * 1S the distance travelled 

If we locate the particle at point P bv • 

ordinates with O' as the origin and n f ^ Cltym S th e spherical polar co- 
and O t P = constant are the equations tfth* * ^ axis ’ then = 0 
are the proper generalised coordinates for tif- conslramts - Thus, / and 0 

The generalised coordinates canbect~ 

chosen in a variety of ways. We 
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can very well describe thr nn „;,: 

lie vertical height of o' below .h P ° mt P °" ‘ he diS ° by g ‘ V 'e S 

position vector drawn fromTo ^rv '”' 5 ^ the anE ' C ma y 

^imiI t rlv wrronoU r ° m P ° lnt 0 to point P with the X- OT >>-aXlS. 
v I*• ’ . , 00se height of O' and the distance travelled by P 

1,1 e pane, etc. All such alternative sets of independent 

coordinates are related to one another. 

The inverse transformation equations, wherever they exist, can be written 
down as 


qj ~ yi» z i » x 2 , yi> z 2 , ... , x N , y Nt z Ni t ] ( 8 . 10 ) 

or = ?X r i> r 2 , • . ., r N , t ) 

where j = 1, 2, 3 


The time derivatives of the generalised coordinates, viz. q = are 

called the generalised velocities. Once again, it should be borne in mind 
that the generalised velocities need not have the dimensions of velocities. 

It is rather difficult to visualise the motion of a system of N particles 
having n degrees of freedom. This can, however, be done by imagining 
an n-dimensional space called the configuration space, denoted by qj 
axes. The system at any instant is then represented by a point in the 
configuration space. As the system moves in physical space in time, 
its coordinates q } change and the point in the configuration space also 
moves. Thus, the development of the system in a real 3 -dimensional 
space can be represented by some curve in the configuration space. This 
is a convenient way of representing the real motion of a complex physical 
. system by means of a ‘trajectory’ in the configuration space. 

8.3 D'ALEMBERT'S PRINCIPLE 


Consider a system described by n generalised coordinates qi(J 1,2,... , 
n) Suppose the system undergoes a certain displacement in the configuration 
space in such a way that it does not take any time and that it is consistent 
with the constraints on the system. Such displacements are called virtual 
because they do not represent actual displacements of the system. It 
should be noted that since there is no actual motion of the system, the 
work done by the forces of constraint in such a virtual displacement is 
zero Tf a nnrticle is constrained to move on the surface of a smooth 
sphere then h force of constraint is equivalent to the reaction of the 
p r ’ 1 th,-c rase the virtual displacement is taken at right angles to 

the^direc,ion *of S the force, i.e.. along .he surface, so .ha. .he work done by 

.he force during of .he given system be 

Let the virtual di P eQU jiibrium, the resultant force acting on 

S 17 . If the given syste zero j e p = 0 . It is, then, obvious 

the ith particle of the sys e particle and hence it is also zero 

that virtual work F r 5r, - u i UI * 

for all the particles of the system. ^ = Q . ( 8 . 11 ) 
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, . ..t_ is made up of two forces: 

The resultant force F, acting on the rth partj 11 P Henc(S; we can 

F“ ->• the applied force and f, -> the force of 


write 


( 8 . 12 ) 

(8.13) 


F, = F? + f, 

Equation (8.11) then becomes 

£F?-8r,+ £f/*8 r, = 0 

Let us assume that the virtual work done by the forces of constraints 

Zer °’ Le - £f r 8r, = 0 < 8 - 14 > 

In writing equation (8.14) we must imagine that virtual ^i s P^ a ^ e ^^ ts 

are such that the total work done by the forces of constrain s 1 ' , 

this is not the case, some work will be done in the virtua isp 

the forces of constraint, the forces themselves being non-zero. qua ion 

(8.14) will not hold if frictional forces are present. This is because the 

frictional forces act in a direction opposite to that of the isp acemen . 

We shall, therefore, exclude frictional forces from our considerations. 

With this restriction, we arrive at the principle of virtual work which 

states that the virtual work done by the applied forces acting on a system in 

equilibrium is zero, provided that no frictional forces are present. Thus, 

we have /Q . -v 

£F, a -Sr, = 0 (8-15) 

The conditions under which the principle is applicable must be clearly 
borne in mind. It should also be noted that all the coordinates and, 
hence, the virtual displacements Sr, are not independent of each other. In 
fact, some of these must be connected by the equations of constraints. 
Hence, we cannot treat virtual displacements Sr, as completely arbitrary 
and equate their coefficients, viz. Ff, to zero. For this purpose, we shall 
have to transform coordinates r, to independent generalised coordinates qj. 

There is another point that needs consideration. Most of the systems 
we come across in mechanics are not in static equilibrium. Hence, the 
principle must be modified to include dynamic systems as well. This can 
be achieved by considering the equation of motion, viz. 

F, = p, 

in the form 

F, - p, = 0 (8.16) 

Equation (8.16) states that the given dynamic system appears to be in 
equilibrium under the action of applied force F, and an equal and opposite 
‘effective force’ p,. This effective force can be called the ‘kinetic reaction’. 
When any particle is acted upon by an external force, the resultant of the 
applied force and the kinetic reaction is zero. A dynamic system consi¬ 
dered in this manner appears to be static. 

The principle of virtual work can be put into a useful form by the use 
of this approach. It is assumed that the forces of constraint do no work. 
Then, we can generalise equation (8.15) by the use of equation (8.16) to 


the form 
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£ (F/ - P/)-Sr, = 0 , 7 x 

Equation (8.17) is the m ith • ^ ' 

pic. In this equation all forces 1 !? 1 * 0 ^ Statement °f D’Alembert’s princi-. 
constraints do not appear in th- ' ^ . ap P ,ied forces. The forces of 
We now transform D’Alemb 'V f ° r rcasons mention ed above, 
independent generalised conrdTnJ pr,n< r lple into expressions containing 
finitesimal virtual displace ' . ?” ly ' . F ° r ,his ' we consider an in 

equation (8.6), we have *' at partlcular instant I. Then, from 

V • • ■ 6r, = ?0^ 8? ' (8.18) 

displacemem*t^aTsumed^o equation ( 8 - 18 ) because virtual 

velocities are given by place at flxed ins,ant '• Further * e 


J d Qj qj + dt 


(8.19) 


where q } ^ are the generalised velocities. It should be noted that 

!==»£»£ s r jsrssr 

is given V 'by Ual d ° ne ^ ^ te ™ S ° f VirtUa ' dis P ,aceme nts Sr, 

8JV = 52 F r Sr, 


— llQj 


dqj 


f) «, 


( 8 . 20 ) 

where Q } = 52 ^ r dqj re P resents the/th component of the generalised force. 
We can express it as 

Qj 


£F r 


d Ii 

dq } 


= e (^|;+ a |+*.£) 


( 8 . 21 ) 

i \ v vy ' v, /7 ij / v 7 

It is obvious that just as generalised coordinates q } need not have the 
dimensions of length, generalised force Q } need not have the dimensions 

of force. But product 52 Qj 8qj must have the dimensions of work. 

j 


8.4 LAGRANGE'S EQUATIONS 

We have already stated D’Alembert’s principle in the form V (F, — j>,). s r , 
= 0 in equation (8.17). The first term, viz. £ F, • Sr h has already been proved 

equal to 52 Qj Sqj in equation (8.20). 

J 
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Consider the second term on the right-hand slc,c " l ' t j 1 generalised 
wish to express it in terms of the virtual displacements ot 

coordinates. Thus, we can write 

cl 

7ft 


£ P--5r, = E a 

d~j ~ 


( 8 . 22 ) 


The coefficient of 5?, on the right-hand side of equation (8.22) can be 
written as 

(8.23) 


„ .. / v-t 

£ = £ 




Now consider the part of the last term in equation (8.23). In 

this we can interchange the order of diderentiation by making use of 
equation (8.19). Thus 




dt \dqj 


d%_ 

dqj dt 


(8.24) 


o'cjj dq k 

__ dr, 

bqj ., 

by using equation (8.19) which gives the right-hand side as the expansion 

of £Il. Thus, equation (8.24) shows that the order of differentiation 

w jth respect to t and qj can be inteiciianged. 

Note that, in equation (8.24), a term dependent upon time is also includ¬ 
ed. Moreover, from equation (8.19), we have after differentiation with 

respect to q] 

dr, dr, 


d<J] dq, 


(8.25) 


Substituting from equations (8.24) and (8.25) into equation (8.23), we get 

d_ dT _ dT 
~~ dt dqj 8qj 

where T, the kinetic energy of the system, is given by 


( 8 . 20 ) 


Mr/I 2 


(8.27) 
i- 


On combining equations (8.26), (8.22) and (8.20), D’Alembert's princi 
pie becomes 


d_ dT _ DT . _ 
(it dqj dqj ' 


kj = o 


(8.28) 


Virtual displacements dq; are all independent of one another. ITcni. \ 
the set of n equations (8.28), where ./= 1, 2. 3, ..., //, is true only if !!.•: 
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coefficient of each displacement is zero. Thus, we get a set of n equations 

d dT dT 

dtdq J ~frf J == Qj ( 8 * 29 > 

The equations are valid in the case of conservative as well as non¬ 
conservative forces. . These equations are called Lagrange’s equations. 
However, this name is used mostly for equations of the systems whenever 
conservative forces are acting. In that case, the forces can be derivable 
from potential energy function F. Thus 


}7 p dV , dV 

" ~~ ax, > F » = r* = 


(8.30) 


In the vector notation, we can write 

F, = -V,F 


where 


rr _ • d .0 . d 

v,_ , 8r, + J ^ + k 8i; 


Potential energy function F is a function of 17 or qj and is not a func¬ 
tion of velocities r/ or q } . Under these circumstances, the generalised 
forces are given by 

dz, 
dqj 


i 

dx, 

dqj 

+ Fiy 

d lL 

dq } 

+ F» 

_ I 

dV 

dx, 

dV 

dy, , 

= -?l 

dx, 

*Tj + 

dy, 

dqj 

dV 





dqj 






(8.31) 

Thus, the relation between potential energy function F and compo¬ 
nent Qj of generalised conservative force is of the same form as given in 

dV 

equation (8.30). Moreover, = 0. 

Hence, equation (8.29) can be written as 

d_ d(T - F) _ dJT - F) = Q 
dt dqj dqj 

Let the Lagrangian function L be defined by 

L = L(q if q 2 > • • ■» 9i* £ 2 , #3, • 

= T — V 

Then, equations (8.32) become 


(8.32) 


qn) 


(8.33) 


J0L =0 


(8.34) 


dtdqj dqj 

which arc known as Lagrange’s equations of motion for a conservative 

holonomic system. , , .... 

We have derived Lagrange’s equations from D’Alembert s prmc.pl*«... 
which we have explicitly used Newton’s equal,ons of mot,on Thus the 
derivation of Lagrange’s equations for a system is equivalent to Newton t 

c quation of motion. 
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the effect of the force. 


In the Lagrangian approach, we consider the kinetic and potential 
energies of the system. The concept of force does not enter into the 
discussion directly. This is the difference between the two formulations. 
The kinetic and the potential energies are scalar functions and are in¬ 


variant under coordinate transformations. These transformations may as 
well include the transformations from the cartesian coordinates (r f ) to the 
generalised coordinates We have already seen that the generalised 

coordinates can be selected in many alternative ways and we can always 
find a set of generalised coordinates that makes the problem simpler to 
solve. In such transformations, it is easier to deal with scalar quan¬ 
tities than with vector quantities such as force, momentum, torque, etc., 
involved in the Newtonian formulation. Another difference is that in 
some problem it may not be possible to know all the forces acting on the 
system. This is particularly true if some constraints are introduced into 
the system. But, the expressions for the kinetic and potential energy may 
be given. Under these circumstances, the Lagrangian formulation is far 
more useful. 

8.5 A GENERAL EXPRESSION FOR KINETIC ENERGY 

In the derivation of Lagrange’s equations, the kinetic energy of a system 
was expressed in terms of the cartesian components of the velocity. Thus 


T = = 2 \ m P 2 i 


(8.35) 


We now wish to express the kinetic energy in terms of generalised co¬ 
ordinates qj (J = 1 > 2 , 3, ... > n ) for using it in Lagrange’s equations. 
Since r, = r,(qj, t ), we can write 



(8.36) 


Now, in order to get kinetic energy T, we have to square expression 

(8.36). This will give three types of terms: the term involving square o< 
the velocity, the term involving the velocity and the term independent of 
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the velocity. Squaring equation (8.36), we have 

+ + (8-37) 

Substituting this value of /•? in equation (8.35), we get 

r = L Vjkkikk +T,bjqj + c (8.38) 

where 


a JH’=iT,mip-p- 

t dq } dq k 
h vp 9r/ 


and 


c = i Ti m > 


>(!)’ 


(8.39) 


The case when transformation equations (8.6) are independent of time 
is of particular interest. The constraints are then scleronomous and the 
partial derivatives with respect to time vanish. Hence, bj = 0 and c = 0. 
In this case, the kinetic energy of the system is a homogeneous quadratic 
function of the generalised velocities. Thus 

T=j:aj k qjq k o.40) 

Let us now form the sum 52 n. —- . From equation (8.40'. we have 

i oq t 

8T 


u-r = 52 a ilki + 52 a ljk) 
"Ql * j . 


p • 

While carrying out the differentiation, we have us^T—^ = S i; , since qj are 

a set of independent velocities. Here, the suffixes i and j are dummy 
indices as these can be replaced by other sptixes without changing the 

dT 

value of the sum. The sum 52 Qi 


dq t 


is then vxitten as 


t oqi u ji 

Since, all the suffixes are dumm., v -mu are symmetrical in i and j t the two 
sums on the right-hand sub are identical. Hence 

£?/!£= 2 = 2r (8.41) 

V J oqi n 

The result of the equation follows immediately from Euler s theorem 
which states that if /(*,) is a homogeneous function of the nth degree 
a set of variables x iy then 

£ -v, J- = "f (8-42) 

Thus, in obtaining Lagrange’s equation of motion of a system, we have 
to form the Lagrangian L of that system, which is the difference between 
the kinetic and potential energy of the system. Once this is done, the 
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. . , Kut it is very important to get a 

remaining procedure is mechanical. , ^ ^ g bfctter f or a beginner 

correct expression for kinetic energy l- - n coordinates and then 

to start from the expression for T in th the transformation 

substitute proper values of X/> >V an ^ z < 

equations. tedious and it is sometimes 

The procedure is generally engy ^ te rms of the generalised 

found convenient to write the velocity dire y 
coordinates and obtain the expression for the me ic 

Consider an illustration of a double pendulum which is a system of two 
pendulums, the second pendulum of 
length l 2 being suspended from the bob 
of the first pendulum of length ly (Fig. 

8.4). Let us assume that the pendulums 
move in the xy plane only. The genera¬ 
lised coordinates in this case are q i = By 
and q 2 = B 2 which are the angular dis¬ 
placements of the first and second pen¬ 
dulums from the vertical respectively. 

It is difficult to find an expression for 
kinetic energy T directly in terms of By 
and 0 2 . We, therefore, write the trans¬ 
formation equations of the two bobs 
whose coordinates are (x l9 jq) and 
(x 2 , yi) respectively. From Fig. 8.4, 
we have 

x t = ly sin By 1 

Ti = ly cos Qy I 

x 2 = ly sin By + 1 2 sin d 2 i" (8.43) 

an< ^ y2= h COS By -f 1 2 COS B 2 J 

Differentiating equations (8.43) with respect to time, we get 

Xl = ly COS ByBy 
yi = — 11 sin ByBy 

x 2 = h cos ByBy + l 2 cos B 2 B 2 ” (8.44) 

and h sin - h COS 6 2 <j 2 

Now, kinetic energy T is given by 

r= 5mi( i 5 + >i) + 

Substituting the values of at, v. . 2 

r = K'». + + imjm + mn simplifying ' we get 

This expression can also be obtained I 2 ' 2 cos Wi ( 8 -‘ >5 l 

T = Z a Jk‘l,q k ’ y US "' S equatio " (8.40). Thus 

= + (a ext + „ w • 

0t*J0yd 2 + a 0xe Jl (8.46) 


4 

Y 

Fig. 8.4 Double pendulum 


a e*od0i8 2 + a 0x6% e\ 
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where 


a ’ 1 ’ 1 WUl) + Ul) ] + +(^j 2 ] 

- - ^ =lm, K s i + %&]+ HwM + 1 1] 

and «.*. = *>.[(fg) + (jff\ + + (I 2 -)'] 

Substituting the values of the various derivatives and simplifying, we get 
a eiei = K m i + mi)!* 


= a e2dl = ^m 2 lil 2 cos ( d y — 9 2 ) (8-47) 

and a e2di = \m 2 l .| 

Substituting these values of a 's in the expression for T, we get the same 
expression for the kinetic energy as before. 


8.6 SYMMETRIES AND THE LAWS OF CONSERVATION 

So far, we have discussed Lagrange’s dynamical equations of a system. 
If the system under consideration has n degrees of freedom, we get n 
second-order differential equations. The solution of each equation will 
need the evaluation of a double integral and will, therefore, involve two 
constants—initial position q 0 and initial velocity q 0 . Naturally, the solu¬ 
tions of n differential equations will involve 2 n constants —n values of 
. initial q’s and q’s. 

In many problems, the solution cannot be obtained in terms of known 
functions. Moreover, sometimes solutions of the type q } = q } {f) are of 
no interest to us. For example, when we study the motion of systems 
consisting of atoms and molecules, we are only interested in the evalua¬ 
tion of quantities such as energies and angular momenta. However, 
information regarding the physical nature of the motion of the system can 
often be extracted without integrating the equations of motion. 

On considering the symmetries of the system, one can immediately 
obtain first integrals of the equations of motion. The first integrals are 
constants of motion. These are the first-order differential equations of 
the type 


72 , • • • > 7i, 72 , • • •, 7/j» 0 — const- (8.48) 

It is obvious that the first integral contains the first derivative of q’s. The 
hrst integrals reveal a lot of information regarding ^the system under 
consideration. In fact, the conserved quantities discussed in Chapter 3 
arc * ,rst integrals of motion. 

Consider a system of particles in a conservative force-field. Then, 
potential energy V depends only upon the position and we have 


DL 


8(T - V) 


0 


i,„.r 




•2 


•2 


•2 
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i • 4 .u npn t n f the linear momentum of the ith particle 

where p Xl is the ^-component of the^ me define the generaliscd 

of the system. We can generalise this re 

momentum by the formula 

»-% (8 ' 49) 
Quantity Pj is very often called the canonical or the conjugate momentum. 
If qj represents translation (i.e. linear displacement), t cn Pj represents 
linear momentum (i.e., mass multiplied by velocity). But, if q, represents 
an angle, p, represents the angular momentum. The genera lse efini- 
tion of momentum allows us to consider non-mechanical systems as well. 
If we consider a charged particle moving in an electromagnetic field, then 
the Lagrangian is defined as 

L = %m\r\ 2 — q<P qA. - r 

where 0 is a scalar potential and A is a vector potential. Differentiating 
with respect to x, we get 

p x = mx + qA x 

as the canonical momentum to x. It is not the usual kinetic momentum 
mx but has a contribution of qA x from the electromagnetic field. 

It should be noted that with this definition, Lagrange’s equations for a 
conservative system assume a simple form similar to Newton’s equations of 
motion. These are 


d_ SL 
dt dqj 


Pj = 


8L 


or 


dqj 

Pj = Q] 


dv 

dqj 


Qj 


(8.50) 


8.7 CYCLIC OR IGNORABLE COORDINATES 

The Lagrangian L is written as a function of qj and qj. If any one 
coordinate, say q k , is absent in the expression for the Lagrangian L , then 
the partial derivative of L with respect to q k will vanish, i.e. 

8L n 

5 — = 0 

Thus, the equation of motion corresponding to variable q k becomes 

dt (ajJ = 0 (8.51) 

Integrating equation (8.51), we get 

8L 

8q k = Pk = const 

Thus, whenever coordinate . 

Lagrangian function L, corresponding linear explicitly in 

the motion, or in other words it is the""T? Pk “ ' ““ „ 

a coordinate q t is said to be cyclic or ignorable.^ m0t '° n ‘ 

Thus, we are led to the conservation nf 
conjugate to the cyclic coordinate The l me ” tum l' near or angu ar 

le - The laws of conservation discussed m 
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Chapt er 3 are, in general, contained in the conservation theorem relating 
to the cyclic coordinates. 

There should be a deeper relationship between a cyclic coordinate and 
the physical nature of the motion of the system. When generalised trans- 
lation coor inate q k is cyclic, i.e., absent in the Lagrangian function, it 
means that the system can be translated along q k without any efTect on the 
Lagrangian. e Lagrangian function L is unchanged under this trans¬ 
lation and the equation of motion remains the same. Thus, the system is 
invariant under translation or the system is said to have translational 
symmetry. This immediately leads us to the conservation of conjugate 
momentum. To illustrate this, consider the motion of two bodies under 
the action of internal forces. As no external force is acting on the system, 
the translation of the whole system will not affect the internal forces or the 
velocities. Thus, kinetic energy T, potential energy V and hence, the 
Lagrangian function L are unaffected. If R(JT, Y, Z ) represents the 
position vector of the centre of mass of the system, then 

8 L _dL dL 

dX~ 8Y~ 8Z = 0 


Hence, the linear momentum of the centre of mass of the system, i.e., MR 
is conserved. This result was obtained in Chapter 3. Similar considera¬ 
tions can be applied to a system having rotational symmetry. If the 
rotation of tne system about a particular axis leaves the system unaffect¬ 
ed, then the corresponding coordinate is cyclic and the component of the 
angular momentum in that direction is conserved. 

We have seen that the conservation of the linear and the angular 
momentum of a system corresponds to its translational and rotational 
symmetries. This approach involving the considerations of symmetries 
is very fundamental and is helpful in many modern fields of physics. 

It, therefore, appears that the conservation of energy of a system must 
also correspond to some symmetry of the system. This symmetry is with 
respect to the translation of the system along time. If the Lagrangian 
function L of a system does not explicitly depend upon time, then the 
translation of the system along time t leaves it unchanged. Then, we can 




Hence, the total time derivative of L == L(q h qj) is given by 


dL 8L . _ 9L .. 


(8.52) 


(8.53) 


t should be noted that the partial time derivative does not occur in 
Nation (8.53) where we have used equation (8.52). Using Lagrange’s 
Lc l u ation, we can rewrite equation (8.53) as 
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Hence, 

or 



(8.54) 


Thus, the quantity in the bracket on the left-hand side of equation (8.54) 
is constant in time. It is denoted by — H. Hence, we have 


H -V*>wr L 

= E kiPl - L (8.55) 

J ... 

If, potential energy V does not depend upon velocity or time, i.e: V = 
V{qj) only, we can write 


dL 8 ... 8T 

Pj = = T7T- (T — V) = XT-, 

d 9i dqj dqj 


simply. 


With this, the first term in equation (8.55) is 2 T from equation (8.41). 
The transformation equations connecting r, and q } do not contain time 


explicitly, i.e., the constraints and the forces are independent of time and 
the kinetic energy is a quadratic function of velocities. Hence, equation 
(8.55) becomes 


H = 2T-L = 2T-(T-V) = T+V=E (8.56) 

wheie E is the total energy of the system and is a constant of the motion. 

Function H introduced in equation (8.55) is called the Hamiltonian of 
the system. It is equal to the total energy of the system only when the 
kinetic energy of the system is a homogeneous quadratic function of the 
velocities and the potential energy is independent of the velocities and 
time. The statements that kinetic energy T is a homogeneous quadratic 
function of velocities, or that the transformation equation r, = rXqi) and 
the constraints are independent of time, are equivalent 


Thus, we have obtained the law of conservation of energy for a conser- 

:s;'r£ P “ -**» 

Lagrangia,, formulation, the forces of cons rm„, ° nStra ' nt ' In the 
potential energy includes the work done bv the a r removed and the 

the constraints depend upon time thev aiL h PPh , ed forces onl y- When 
ment which is included in potential enersv V W °[ k durin g the displace- 
will not be equal to the Hamiltonian H Wherf?. h6nCG t0taI energy E 
independent, it will be recalled that the virtual 16 . Constraints arc time ‘ 
of constraint is zero. Further, in this case th - W ° rk d ° ne by the f ° rCCS 
was taken at fixed instant t can now be talr ° V . 1FtUal dls P la cement which 
and the difference between the real and tf 3,1 in f erval of time 5/ 

appears. In that case, total enersv F will u ^ V,rt , ual displacements dis- 

rgy E will be equal to the Hamiltonian H. 
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It should be noted that if thr 

transfonnalion equations r — w C0 " stra,nts are time dependent or the 
still total energy E is conserved. ° C ° ntain timc cx P ,icit, y> # # but 

1 . Illustrations'. Consider 

ing components F x , F and F nln ^ ' 0I ! ° a P art * c * e ^ ue t0 force Fhav- 

nates. Kinetic en Tot [he "Am ' ™ ““ ° f ' hC Carl “ ian C00rdi ' 

I 01 tne particle is given by 

r =ia- 2 + i' 2 + i 2 ) 

Therefore 

vt _ dr __ ar 

fo ~ cjy ~ = 0 

and — - mir dT • , c)T 

dx ~ mx> aj, = 77 O' and p = niz 

Hence, the equations of motion are 

(l dT d 

did&^di (,,lSc) = F *"' etc - 

These are nothing but Newton’s equations of motion. 

2. Consider now a bead sliding along a uniformly rotating wire in a 
foice-free space. The transformation equations relating the cartesian 
and polar coordinates of the bead are 


x — r cos 0 = r cos cot 
and y = r sin 0 = r sin cot 

where co is the constant angular velocity of the wire. 

Kinetic energy T is given by 

T=tm(x 2 .+ y 2 ) 

— $m(r 2 + r 2 d 2 ) . 

— bn(r 2 + r 2 co 2 ) 

Thus, we find that Tis not a homogeneous quadratic function of velo¬ 
cities only. The equation of motion can be written as 

mr =-mrco 2 

•• 7 

or r = rur 

This is the familiar expression of the centripetal acceleration. This 
method used to obtain the equation of motion does not at all involve the 
force of constraint that keeps the bead on the wire. 

3. Atwood's machine: Atwood’s machine (Fig. 8.5) is an illustration 
of a simple mechanical system with a holonomic constraint. It consists 
of two masses /w t and m 2 tied together by means of a light inextcnsible 
cord of length /. The cord passes round a light frictionless pulley and 
the two masses hang on the two sides of the pulley. We find from 
Fig, 8.5 t j iat only one variable x is independent, since length / of the 
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string is constant, 
are given by 

and 


The kinetic and the potential energies of the system 

T = \myx 2 + 

V = —vhgx — m 2 g0 — *) 


Hence, the Lagrangian function is given by 

L = + m 2 )x? .+ ”hg* + m 2S0 ~~ x ) 


since / = 0. 



m 5 g 


Fig. 8.5 Atwood’s machine 


The equation of motion of the system is, therefore, given by 

7, (§) - § = (m ‘ + '" 2)X “ (m > “ m2)g = ° 

.. _ mi — m 2 

or A — m x -f m 2 ^ 

Integrating this equation twice, we get 

x=Xo + Va ,+ ig- 

which is a familiar equation. In this problem, the force of constraint— 
the tension in the cord—does not appear in the above equations and 
hence it cannot be found out directly by this method. 

4. Spherical pendulum: A spherical pendulum is essentially a simple 
pendulum which is free to move through the entire space about the point 
of suspension (Fig. 8 . 6 ). The bob of such a pendulum moves on the 
surface of a sphere, whose radius is equal to the length of the pendulum. 
It is obvious that spherical polar coordinates are most suitable to locate 
the position of the bob of the pendulum. Moreover, since / is a constant, 
Qi^ly 0 and <p need be specified. 

The velocity of the bob is given by 

v = l0t d -f- / sin 0 pe 9 
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H 


cnee. 


ths kinetic energy of the pendulum is given by 
T = \mv 2 


= £m(/ 2 tf 2 4 . /2 sin 2 fl£ 2 ) 

potential energy Fdue to gravity is F = —mg/ cos O’, it is measured with 
reference to tnc horizontal plane z = 0 . Hence, the Lagrang ian function 

4 is 2» ven b 'S 

Lss T — V = \ml 2 6 2 4 £m / 2 sin 2 Op 2 + mg/ cos d 

Then, the Lagrangian equations corresponding to coordinates 0 and p are 

given by 

(ml 2 0 ) — m/2 sin 0 cos Op 2 — mg/ sin 0 = 0 


and 


■jj (< ml 2 sin 2 Op) = 0 



Fig. 8.6 Spherical pendulum 


Variable p is ignorablc and hence the corresponding momentum is 
conserved. Thus 

= ml 2 sin 2 Op = const 

Substituting the value of p in terms of p<p, we get the one-dimensional 
equation of motion in 0, viz. 

, , . , pi COS 0 

mH = ml sin 0 -1- -jrffiTo 


We can find the total energy of the pendulum as follows: 

Since y = 0 , total energy E is given by equation (8.55) as 

f 1 * _ T 

E “ ° d(j " 9 dp 

__ iml 2 (j 2 -1- bnl 2 sin 2 Op 2 -| mgl cos 0 

:i "‘ l is a constant of the motion. This can easily be verified by taking 
•'Mai time derivative of E and showing it to be equal to zero. 
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. . „ nut he rewritten alter substituting 

The expression for the total energy ra 

for p as 

« r -i- v, ^ 

, „ in. /’? ic the effective potential energy and it 

where V e = mg/ cos 0 -|- s r jn2 () ,s inc ‘ 

depends only upon 0 . In ease the pendulum is restricted to move only 
in one plane, say the p — 0 plane, the equation of motion re uces to 

0 =j sin 0 

which is the familiar equation occurring in the ease of a simple pendulum 
with the difference that 0 here is measured with respect to the vertically 
upward direction. 

8.8 VELOCITY-DEPENDENT POTENTIAL OF 
ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD 

We can obtain Lagrange’s equation in the form 

- ^ = o 

dt\c)q,/ d(/j 

even if the system is not conservative in the usual sense provided that the 
generalised forces arc expressible in the form 

n dU d (0U\ 

C/= ~Wi + di\Wj (8 - 57) 

where U(q h qj) may be called the ‘generalised potential’ or the ‘velocity- 
dependent potential’. We come across such a potential when we consider 
the electromagnetic forces acting on moving charges. 

Maxwell’s equations are stated as 


VxE + f = o. 


V E 


(8.58) 


-£ ] 

«o , 

VxB = fi 0 ; + ^ oto a | i V-B = 0 [ 

J 

while the magnetic 

The force on a charged particle having char P <* „ 
electromagnetic field is given bv b drfiC ^ ant * mov mg in an 


ca,,cd ,he “ w hi 


given by 

f= =(/[E + vxB1 

and is known as the ‘Lorentz force’. 


(8.59) 


From equation (8.58), we observe that V y F , o 

express E as a gradient of a scalar function r' Hcncc ’ wc cannot 

we can express B as a curl of vector A. Thus 1 ™ 1 ’ V ' B = 0 suggests that 

b =VxA 


(8.60) 
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fZ equation^ “ maS " e,iC p0te " tia '- With this substitution for 


becomes 


or 


VxE + ® « 0 

V x E -f- £ rv x A ) = o 


Vx 


Hence, wc can write 


hl]-o 


(8.61) 


p I SA 

e+ .@f=-^ 


or 


E = — V0 — ~ 

c) t 

The Lorentz force can now be written as 


= ?[—~ j + txVxa] 


(8.62} 


(8.63a) 


W^have" thC *' C ° mponents °f ‘ho various terms of equation (8:63a). 

™ = I 

[v x V x A], = .,[«£ - f\ - >,[ 0 A _ , (8 . 63b) 


= t; 


dA s aA, at, 9A„ 

+ W »v W sp- - Vr-jjJ- 


'0x ■ * tlx 


Now, we add and subtract term v x to the right-hand side of this ex- 
pression. Then, we get 


fvxVxAl — dA * 4. „ eA y . dA * dA x dA x 
[v X V XA],-1.,_ + U,__ + O^-U,— - »,- u. 


Further, the total time derivative of A x ~ A x (x , 3?, z, r) is 

^4* _ ZA X (dA x dx dAydy dA x dz\ 
dt dt " 1 " V dx dt ^ dy dt ^ dz dt ) 


dA* 

dz 

(8.64) 


or 


Hence, 


dA* _ dAx , l dAx , 3Ay , ^A/\ 

dt dt + [* dx + ' dy + * dz) 


(8.65) 


we can write 


mm .. d - 1 \ dA x . dA x 

[vx7xA], = - (v-A) - — + 


ax v ’ ' a/ 

'Wth these substitutions, the x-component of the Lorentz force 


is given by 


F, = <,[- ±{*- v-A) - (A*)}] (8.66) 

Now, scalar potential is independent of the velocity; hence we can 
Sa y that 
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• /o f wliprc the generalised potential 
in comparison with equation (3.66), w 

cnc rgy is . rg 671 

With this notation, the Lagrangian for a charged particle moving in an 

electromagnetic field is given by 

l _ 7 ’_ u= T — q& + <?A-v (8.68) 

This was the Lagrangian used earlier in article 8.6 to deri\e ^ ie S enera 
lised momentum of a particle in the electromagnetic le 

8.9 RAYLEIGH'S DISSIPATION FUNCTION 

Another point regarding Lagrange’s equation must be noted. Only if 
some of the forces acting on the system are derivable from a potential, 
Lagrange’s equations assume the form 

£ - d -L = q, (8.69) 

dt dijj (kjj 

where L contains only those forces that are conservative while Oj includes 
the forces that are not derivable from a potential. An illustration of this 
latter type of force is the frictional force. Many times we come across a 
situation when the frictional force is proportional to velocity. The 
x-component of this force may be written as 


Ff» = —k x v x 


(8.70) 


where k x is the x-component of the frictional force per unit velocity in the 
x-direction. Forces of this type are derivable from Rayleigh’s dissipation 
function defined by 

L (M/, + k y v) v + k z v\) (8.71) 

where / = 1 , 2 ,...,/? covers all the particles of the system. 

It is obvious that 


Ff ~ 


-V„2r 


where we have introduced a new symbol 


(8.72) 


v„ = i i- + J -L + k 8. 

dv x dv y + K dv z 


which is the vector velocity differential operator. 

To explain the physical significance of Ravleinh’s d 
ic. us calcuiate the work done by the system'against fSn 


issipation function, 


dW f = -V r dr = —F / V dt 


as 


Therefore, 


dlVj 

dt 


+ kyi'l + k z v\) dt 

~ (k x v x -f k y v 2 y k z v 2 ) = 2 £F 


to twice 


Thus, the rate of dissipation of enerev hv c • *• 
lyleigh’s dissipation function ^ riction is equal 

arising as a result of frictional 


Rayleigh’s dissipation function. 
Component Q, of the generalised force 
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force 


is given by 


Qj = H F 


//• c 


Sr, 


-Ev„ef 


at* 

&7; 

ai-/ 


-I] V^SF-t^- 7 , by equation (8.25) 

dqj 

= _0JF 

dqj 


Substituting this value of Q Jf we can write Lagrange’s equations as 


il/dL\ dL 
dt l 3 ?;/ dqj + = 0 


(8.73) 


Ihus, if frictional forces are acting on the system, we must specify two 
scalar functions-the Lagrangian L and Rayleigh’s dissipation function 
gr—to derive the equations of motion. 


* questions 

1. What are constraints? Explain, giving examples, the meaning of 
holonomic and nonholonomic constraints. 

2. Explain the meaning of scleronomous and rheonomous constraints. 
Give illustrations of each. 

3. Is the Lagrangian formulation more advantageous than the Newtonian 
formulation? Why? 

4. What do you understand by cyclic coordinates? Show that the 
generalised momentum corresponding to a cyclic coordinate is a 
constant of motion. 

5. Explain the term ‘virtual displacement’ and state the principle of 
virtual work. 

6. When is a generalised force the same as the corresponding component 
of conventional force? When is it different? 

7. Describe the use of Rayleigh’s dissipation function. 

8. What arbitrariness exists in the definition of the Lagrangian? 

9. How is a generalised potential defined? What advantage does it 
have over the conventional potential? 

Ifi- What do you understand by generalised momentum? Express the 
momentum conservation theorem in terms of generalised momenta. 

u - St^tc D/Alembert’s principle in words. 

12 - Define the Hamiltonian. When is it equal to the total energy of the 
system? When is it conserved? 

13 - What is meant by velocity-dependent potential ? Where do we come 

across such a potential? 

14 - What is meant by a confiscation space? How is this concept used 
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15. 


16. 


to describe the motion of a system of particles . 

hnve the dimensions ot distance. 
Generalised coordinates may not ions of force, still their 

generalised force may not have the a 

product has the dimensions of work. Explain. 

, . . uc n lot of labour is saved bv 

While solving a problem in niechan . Th( , choice js usuaM y 

-y'-drica.. etc.) possessed by the 

•»— r,; 

constraint. 

(i) a double pendulum 

(ii) a disc rolling down an inclined plane 

(iii) a particle constrained to move on the surface of a sphere 

(iv) a particle moving along the surface of a right circular cone 

(v) a missile on a submarine 

(vi) a dumb bell whose centre is constrained to move along a circle 

17. Is it possible to express all the fundamental forces in nature in the 

form of generalised potentials? Explain. 


18. What is meant by a non-conservative force? Give some examples 
of such forces. Is the Lorentz force non-conservative ? Explain. 

19. Conditions for the conservation of generalised momenta correspond¬ 
ing to cyclic coordinates arc more general than the two momentum 
conservation theorems. Comment. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Write down the convenient generalised coordinates for: (a) a missile 
in a submarine, free to point in any direction, (b) a point on the 
wheel of the bicycle, (c) a double pendulum, (d) a spherical pen¬ 
dulum. Also write down the equations of constraints.- 

2. Write down the Lagrangian in terms of convenient coordinates for: 

(a) a particle of mass m and charge q, in a uniform gravitational field - 
and the electric field of an infinite vertical line charge of density a, 

(b) a planet in the field of the sun and rotating about a fixed axis, 

(c) two particles of masses ni[ and m 2 and charges q and —q respec¬ 
tively, in a uniform gravitational field. Also obtain the equations 
of constraints in each case. 

3. A cylinder, initially at rest, rolls down an inclined plane without 
slipping. Investigate its motion using Lagrange’s equations. What 
ensures rolling without slipping ? Can we still use Lagrange’s equa¬ 
tions ? Explain. 
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4. 


A Rater’s pendulum has a ridin. „r . 

centre of mass is at distance r K i 8yratl0n k and mass M and its 

attached to it at distance ,/ ahn V ° W .n hC P ° int ° f sllpport - A P in is 
a simple pendulum of mass m-tn \ ? c su PPort and from this hangs 

motion of the simple pendulum eT ' 'l ° blain tl>C CquationS of 

why we B e. the unphysfcal ^ u tint IL ° f » T 

finite amplitude at resonance. s,mp,c P endulum has ,n ‘ 

5 ' 'i is coi,fincd ,o m ° vc a,on f a vcrticai iine 

m is uslded ? •, A SimplC P endulum of length /and mass 

and show n r ° m “ S ° WCr C " d - ° btain thc Lagrangian equations 
and show that they are equivalent to Newton's equations. 

6 ' | f r° m L r a ^ a r. £e ’ S cquations . ‘hat the orbit of a particle in a 

central force field lies in a plane. 

7. Two particles of masses m t and m 2 lie on a smooth table connected 
by a spring of unstretchcd length /, force constant k and mass m. 

tain t e constants of motion and frequency of vibration in the 
absence of rotation. 


8. A simple pendulum of mass m has support of mass M. The support 
is free to slide on a horizontal frictionless plane. Obtain and solve 
thc cquations of motion. 

9. A double pendulum vibrates in a vertical plane. If masses of the 
bobs are w, and m 2 and the lengths of the pendulums are l y and l 2 
respectively, obtain the Lagrangian and Lagrange’s equations for 
this double pendulum 

10. Two particles of masses m 1 and rn 2 arc connected by a string which 
passes through a hole in a smooth table so that rests on the table 
surface and m 2 hangs underneath. Assuming that m 2 moves only 
in a vertical line, find the suitable generalised coordinates for the 
system. Write down Lagrange’s equations for the system and discuss 
their physical significance, if any. Reduce the problem to a single 
second-order differential equation and obtain a first integral of the 
equation. What is its physical significance ? (Consider the motion 
only so long as neither m t nor m 2 passes through the hole.) 

11. A hoop rolls without slipping along a horizontal circle and is free 
to tilt. Obtain its equations of motion. Derive the condition for 
rolling at constant inclination. Find the horizontal and vertical 
components of the force at the point of contact. 

12. A body is sliding down an inclined plane which is moving horizon¬ 
tally with constant velocity. Find the position of the body as the 
function of time. 

13. Show that for a hoop on a plane, the constraint of rolling without 
slipping is not holonomic. Write down thc constraint in differential 
form. 

. Show that thc kinetic energy of a hoop rolling without slipping on a 


I 
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tried 

4 


snr 


0 <p‘ 


horizontal surface is ^ 

ma 2 (j, + p cos 0) 2 - j '"“H 1 

Include the effect of gravity and find equations for 0, p and f 

, „ , . frnm the ends of a string of length 

15. Masses m and 2m arc suspen similarly sus- 

/, which passes over a pulley. Maws " ovcr 

pended from the ends of a strrng of length g[ a strjng Qf 

other pulley. These two pulleys hang fron o ar 'inee’s eaua- 

length / 3 which passes over a fixed pulley. e U P 

tions and find the acceleration and the tension in 

16. Consider a system in which mass m is suspended by a weightless rigid 
'od from the end of a spring which is constraine 

vertical line. Obtain the equation of motion o t c sys e 

17. A bead is able to slide along a smooth wire in the shape o para o a 
z = cr 2 . The parabola is rotating with constant angular velocity « 
about its vertical symmetry-axis. Write down the equation of motion 
of the bead. 

18. Consider a double Atwood’s machine. In this, mass Af, is connected 
to one end of a string which passes over a pulley. From the other 
end is suspended another pulley round which passes another string. 
From the ends of this string are suspended masses M 2 and M 3 . 
Assume that the masses of the pulleys and friction are negligible. 
Select a proper set of coordinates and obtain Lagrange’s equations 
for the system. Solve these for the acceleration of masses. 

19. Consider a simple, plane pendulum which consists of mass m attached 
to a string of length /. After the pendulum is set into motion, the 
length of the pendulum is shortened at a constant rate, 

dl 

— = const 
dt 


The point of suspension remains fixed. Compute the Lagrangian and 
Hamiltonian functions. Compare the Hamiltonian and the total 
energy and discuss the conservation of energy of the system. 

20. A body subject to gravity moves on a smooth sphere along a vertical 
great circle. Find its angular acceleration assuming that the great 
circle is at rest in an inertial frame. 

21. Set up Lagrange’s equations in polar coordinates and use them to 
find the force law for a particle moving along the orbit 

- = ae bt p 
r 

in an inertial frame with radius vector r sweeping out the area at a 
constant rate. 


22. Use Lagrange’s equation to find an expression for the angular accele¬ 
ration of a pendulum bob moving in a vertical plane. Also find the 
tension in the string which supports the bob. 
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23 . Viscous force F retarding a sphere in a fluid of coefficient of viscosifcv 
r] is given by Stokes’s law, 

F = —Gvrjav 

where v is the terminal velocity of the sphere. Set up the corres¬ 
ponding dissipation function. Then set up Lagrange’s equation for 
the sphere Jailing vertically under the action of gravity in the fluid. 
Solve it for terminal velocity. 

24. An inductor and a capacitor are connected in parallel in a circuit 
containing an alternating e.m.f. Obtain the Lagrangian function for 
this system. 

25. A particle of mass m moves without friction on a straight wire in¬ 
clined at angle 6 with the vertical z-axis. If the wire rotates about 
the z-axis with constant angular velocity o>, find the Lagrange’s equa¬ 
tion of motion and its solution. 


Moving Coordinate Systems 


Very often we come across problems in physics, the solutions of w id 
can be readily obtained if we employ moving coordinate systems 
of reference. In such problems, we usually consider two frames, one 
fixed in the laboratory and the other fixed on the moving system. e 
laboratory frame or, in general, any inertial frame use or o serva ion 
can be termed as a fixed frame. A moving frame of reference, in genera , 
can possess a translational or a rotational velocity with respect to a xe 
frame of reference. Sometimes, a moving frame may possess both trans¬ 
lational and rotational velocities relative to a fixed frame of reference. A 
frame of reference moving with a constant velocity relative to a fixed frame 
is called an inertial frame of reference. If, however, a frame of reference 
is accelerated relative to a fixed frame, it is called a non-inertial frame of 
reference. It is well known that rotational motion is always an accelerat¬ 
ed motion. Hence, all frames of reference that are rotating relative to a 
fixed frame of reference are the non-inertial frames of reference. 


The motion of a particle moving on the earth is usually described with 
reference to a frame fixed to the surface or to the centre of the earth. 
This frame is really speaking a non-inertial frame of reference because of 
the earth’s rotational motion. In*the analysis of the motion of a rigid 
body, rotating coordinate systems are found to be useful. 


9.1 COORDINATE SYSTEMS WITH RELATIVE 
TRANSLATIONAL MOTIONS 

Let us consider two coordinate systems 0\x'yz) fixed in space (fixed 
frame) and 0(xyz) fixed to a certain body that is moving with a trans¬ 
lational velocity with respect to the first system or frame (Fig. 9.1). 

Let R be the position vector ot the point O with respect to the point 0 
at a certain instant t. Let P be any point whose position vectors with 
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respect to 0 and 0 are r and r / rcsnertivpK/ tu c „ 

speaively. Then, from Fig. 9.1, we have 

Differentiating equation (9.1) with respect to time, we get ^ 

= R + r (9.2) 


Z 



Fig. 9.1 Coordinate systems in relative uniform translatory motion 

Thus, the velocity r of a particle at the point P measured in the fixed 
i system is the vector addition of the velocity R of the moving frame and 
the velocity r of the particle at the point P in the moving frame. The 
corresponding accelerations are given by 

r' = U + f (9.3) 

1 he equation of motion of the particle at the point P in the fixed frame is 

m'f = F (9.4) 

where F is the total external force acting on the particle P. The equation 
of motion of the particle at the point P in the moving frame of reference is 

mr = mr' — wR 


= F - mR 


or mr = F eff (9.5) 

Thus, if the moving frame of reference has an acceleration R, the effec¬ 
tive force acting on the particle at point P is smaller than the actual 
force by an amount wR. This reduction arises as a result of the 
acceleration R of the moving frame. When R = 0, the equations of 
lotion are identical in the two systems. In other words, Newton’s laws 
of motion are valid in the two systems moving with a uniform relative 
velocity. This is known as the principle of Newtonian relativity or Galilean 
invariance. The form of equations remains the same in the two systems. 
T,1 *s is expressed by saying that the equations arc covariant with respect 
10 uniform translation of the coordinate systems. Such unaccelerated 


^ordinate svstems are called the met tial ft antes of tefeiente. 

According to the theory of relativity, however, the concepts of absolute 
rcst or absolute motion are meaningless and hence an inertial frame which 
is at absolute rest or in absolute unifornxjnotion cannot be differentiated. 
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Thus, all inertial frames are equivalent in the sense that the equations 0 f 
motion are covariant in form. We still define, in classical mechanics, a 
frame of reference that approximates to an inertial frame at absolute rest 
by neglecting the effects that arise due to its motion. For example, a 
frame of reference fixed in the laboratory is used to study the rotational 
and processional motion of the bodies even though this frame is moving 
along with the earth. The approximation will be valid if the effects due 
to the earth’s motion are negligible as compared to those in the motion 
under study. 

The terms ‘coordinate system’ and ‘frames of reference are generally 
used synonymously. Sometimes a slight difference is made in the mean¬ 
ing of these terms. In changing the coordinate systems, changes from 
one system to another that do not involve change of time are considered, 
while changes in the frames of reference include change in time. Thus, 
the frame of reference includes all the coordinate systems at rest with 
respect to any particular system. We shall, however, use both the terms 
synonymously. 

If we are using a moving frame of reference, a term occurs in the equa¬ 
tion of motion due to the acceleration of the frame. If we wish to get 
the same form for the equation of motion, we have to add a term (—wR) 
to the right-hand side. This additional term does not represent any real 
force. It is called a fictitious or a pseudo or a non-inertiaI force. A real 
force has its existence due to certain kind of field of force or an inter¬ 
action and it depends upon the position and motion of other bodies. The 
‘non-inertial force has its existence only in a moving frame of reference, 
for example, the centrifugal force which is experienced by a person sit¬ 
ting in a car that turns suddenly to the left. The centrifugal force acts 
to the right. 


9.2 ROTATING COORDINATE SYSTEMS 


Let us suppose that the unprimed coordinate system —0(x y z) is rota- 
ting with angular velocity a, about some instantaneous axis passing 
through the origin O. The two systems, viz. the fixed and the rotating 
systems, have the common origin O. The fixed system is. as before, the 
primed system O (x , y\ z) (Fig. 9.2). 


The unit vectors i\ j' and k' in the primed system are constant unit 
vectors whereas the unit vectors i, j and k in the rimed syste ni are 

changing their directions along with the rotating axes. 

The position vector of a particle at P can be written as 


r = IV + j y + kV 


and also r = i* + j_,, + k2 J {9 ' 6 ' 

The transformation equations from unprimed system to primed syf' 
n be obtained by taking the dot product of r with i\ j' and k'. The 


can 
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are 


and 


*' = ( r *0 = M'jc + j i y 4- k iV 
y — (i j') = ij'* 4- 4. k.j' z 

2 '= (r k') = i + j k> 4-k 


(9.7) 


The dot products on the right-hand sides of the equation (9.7), viz. i*i\ 
j-i ,... , etc. are simply the cosines of the angles between the correspond¬ 
ing axes. The equations for inverse transformations can be similarly 
written down by taking the dot products of r with i, j and k. 


✓ 



Fig. 9.2 Rotating coordinate axes 


It is always possible to obtain equations similar to equations (9.6) and 
(9.7) for any vector V not necessarily drawn through the origin. Thus, 
a vector function V = V(/) can be written as 

V = \V X 4 - jV y 4 - kV, = i'V' 4 - j'V; 4 -kV' z (9.8) 

The time derivatives of V, however, will be different in the two systems. 
In the primed, i.e. the fixed system, we have 

+ < 9 - 9 > 

since the unit vectors are constant vectors. 

In the unprimed, i.e., the rotating system, however, the unit vectors are 
changing in directions, hence their time derivatives will appear in the 
dV 

expression for -7-. Thus 



-iK, + jK, + kl> + ~V, 


* d1 ' 1 di 1 -- 


(9.10) 


Hie first three terms on the right-hand side of equation (9.10) are the 
tin e derivatives of the vector in the rotating system when the unit vectors 
*, j and k are treated as constant unit vectors. 
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Thus, 


(£)„ t = 


(5.11) 


represents the velocity in the rotating system. 

The remaining three terms on the right-hand side of equation (9.10) 
arise as a result of the rotation of the system. 

Now, the linear velocity of a particle having a position vector r and 
rotating with angular velocity to about the axis passing through the same 
origin is given by equation (1.77) as 


v = — = o) X r 
at 


(9.12) 


In this expression, r is any position vector rotating in the body and 
the left-hand side is the time derivative of r. This formula, therefore, 
can be applied to unit vectors as a special case. 

Since, i, j and k are the unit vectors in a system rotating with angular 
velocity o, we have 


d\ . d\ . , dk . 

j ( = (o xi, j ( = a) X} and ^ = fi)Xk 


Hence, equation (9.10) reduces to 

\ dt /fix V dt | 


+ co x V 


Ot 


(9.13) 


(9.14) 


Equation (9.14) can be treated as an operator equation which gives the 
relations between the time derivatives in the fixed and the rotating co¬ 
ordinate systems. Thus 




+ 0) X 


rot 


(9.15) 


The operator of equation (9.15) can be operated on any vector. If, in 
particular, we operate it on co, we get 


(—\ — i^ to \ 

\ dt /fi x \ dt / rot 


+ to X co 


-(?) 

= d) 


rot 


since co x a) 


0 . 


(9.16) 


Equation (9.16) shows that the angular acceleration « is the same in 
the fixed and the rotating systems. 


The second derivative of V can be found out 
simplify the notation, let us denote 


in a similar 


manner. 



To 


(9.17) 
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Then, we can write 

d*v «r/cm 

dt 2 dt \ dt J 

= £ 

<4 

J 2 V 


dt 


+ (o x V 


‘J 

rf/ 


+ w X 


rfw 


or 


“ rf/ 2 " + if x V + x ^ + © x 

£!Y _ d 2 V , 0 dV do) 

dt 2 ~# +2fl,x ^ + fi>Xfi)xV + ^xV 


][^ + “ xv ] 

Kf + " xV ] 


^--ru/Aix/A y -j- -jj- a y (9-18) 

The above relations can be used to obtain expressions for velocity and 
acceleration of the particle situated at the point P. 

Let us now consider a general case in which the origin O of the rota¬ 
ting coordinate system is also moving w.r.t. O'. We have, from equation 
(9.1) 


r' = R + r 


Hence, 


(*) «/«\ +/*i 

\dt) r« \dt) f; x \dtj fix 

Then, by using equations (9.15), (9.16) and (9.18), we get 


_/«\ +(*) 
\d ‘)fu \dt \dt) m 


+ o x r 


(9.19; 


(9.20) 


and 

(t/p'L=& R L++ 2< ° x +" x x r >+ t, x 1 

(9.21) 

These formulae can be put in a compact form by using the usual 
symbols with suffixes f for fixed and /■ for rotating systems. Thus, equa¬ 
tions (9.20) and (9.21) become 

f>=Ry+ r f + oxr (9.20') 

and r/= R/ + r r + 2o x r r + a> x(a xr) + a xr (9.2T) 

where r} and iy = velocity and acceleration relative to fixed axes, 

R f and R/ = linear velocity and linear acceleration of the origin 
of the rotating axes, 

r and r = velocity and acceleration relative to the rotating axes 
a) = angular velocity of the rotating axes, 
op v/ y — velocity due to rotation of the axes, 

2(o x r r is called the Coriolis acceleration 
fflX( ffl xr) is called the centripetal acceleration, 

and 6) x r. = angular acceleration of the particle due to the accele¬ 

ration of the rotating axes 

The centripetal (meaning towards the centre) acceleration of the particle 
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situated at point P is directed towards the axis of rotation and is per¬ 
pendicular to it. It has a magnitude 


(9.22) 


|w X (o X r)| = a> 2 r sin 0 — ~ s j n q 


where v = wr sin 0 is the speed of the particle when it rotates in a circle 
of radius r sin d (Fig. 9.3). The Coriolis acceleration is present only 
when the particle has a velocity f r in the rotating frame. 


u> 

n 



0 


Fig. 9.3 Centripetal acceleration 


9.3 THE CORIOLIS FORCE 

We have earlier seen that Newton’s second law of motion, viz. F = mr 
is valid only in the inertial frames of reference. Hence, 



(9.23) 


In this equation, the differentiation must be carried out with respect to 
the fixed system. We wish to write the equation of motion of a particle 
in the rotating system such that it has the same form. Let the angular 
velocity of the rotating system be constant. Then, co = 0. Let, further, 
the origins of the fixed and the moving systems coincide. Then, R = 0 
and we have r' = r. Equation (9.21) then gives 



(9.24) 


Thus, the forces acting on the particle in the rotating frame are (i) the real 
^2 L * 00 the centrifugal force — ni(o>((o x r) arising as a 
result of the rotation of coordinate axes, and (in) the Coriolis force 
—Imui X arising as a result of the motion of the particle in the rota- 

rot r 
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ting system. It should be noted that the centrifugal force and the Coriolis 
force are arising because we have used a non-inertial frame. These are 

added to the force term F = m ) so as to give F c rr. Hence 

F 4- non-inertial forces = F C ff (9.25) 

This is what we shall have to do if we wish to write the equation of motion 
of a particle in the rotating frame so that the equation of motion resembles 
Newton s law, viz. F = mr. Thus, for a satellite moving around the earth 
in the fixed system, the only real force acting on it is the gravitational force 
that produces the centripetal acceleration. An observer in the satellite, 
however, will experience only the effective force 

F err = F — mo x((9xr) 

As the observer is at rest with respect to the revolving satellite, we 
have to postulate, as we observe from the earth, a fictitious force, viz. 
the centrifugal force in order to balance the gravitational force. Just as 
an.observer in a freely falling lift will not experience any force and will 
be in a weightless condition, an observer in a revolving satellite will also 
be in a weightless condition. 

The noninertial forces are often helpful in dealing with the problems 
concerned with rotational motion. The use of rotating coordinate systems 
may appear complicated; but in these systems the problems arc simplified 
considerably and brought to the form of Newton’s equation, viz. F = m if. 

9.4 MOTION ON THE EARTH 


Let us fix two coordinate systems—one at the centre of the earth but fixed 
in space (neglecting translational motion of the earth) and the other at 
some point in the body of the earth but rotating along with the earth with 
an angular velocity co. A particle of mass m situated on the surface of 
the earth will be acted upon by the gravitational force mg. Some other 
real force F—such as an electrostatic or a magnetic force—may also act 
on it. Then, the equation of motion of the particle in the fixed system is 



= F + mg 


(9.26) 


The equation of motion of the same particle in the rotating system is 
= F + w[g - o X (© X r)j - 2<o X (9.27) 

The second term on the right-hand side of equation (9.27) represents 
the effective gravitational acceleration 

g c = g - to x (co X r) (9.28) 

The gravitational acceleration measured at any point will'be this* 
effective acceleration and it will be less than the acceleration due to the 
earth if it were not rotating. The term — to x (w X r) is called the centri¬ 
fugal acceleration (Fig. 9.4). It always points radially outwards. The 
centrifugal acceleration will be found to be zero at the poles, since at the 
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poles o) is parallel to r. It has the maximum vajjie ^te the^rcction 
P a result of .hi. centrifugal force, a £ tt ^ 

of g, and not that of g. T.ie true ‘* lrect . daration t0 the centre of the 
lion of a line joining the point under . |ibrium with its surface 

earth. Any fluid on the earth will come q This exnlaino 

perpendicular to the effective acceleration uej. ° oblate ellipsoid flattened 
why the earth has settled down in th = for "\ u local irregularities) is 
at the poles. The surface of the earth 0 g « fon due to the eartl / 
everywhere perpendicular to the effective acce 



Fig. 9.4 Effective gravitational acceleration 


The maximum value-of the centrifugal acceleration at the equator can 
be calculated. The earth rotates in an anticlockwise sense about the 
north pole with an angular velocity 

2<7T . 

6 t> = ^ 3 — -zr — tr = 7.29 x 10 “ 3 radians per second 
24 x 60 x 60 y 

Accepting the value of the radius of the earth as 6.4 x 10 6 m, the mi 
mum centrifugal acceleration comes to 

c o 2 r = 3.4 x 10 -2 m/s 2 

which is about 0.3 per cent of the earth’s gravitational acceleration. 

The third term on the right-hand side of equation (9.27) is the Coriolis 
force that acts on a particle which is moving with a volocity v r = f^j ( 

on the earth. The direction of the Coriolis force will be at right angles 
to the plane formed by v r and a. 

Consider now the effect of the Coriolis force on a particle situated at a 
point P and moving with a velocity v r in a plane perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation of the earth, and having a latitude 6 (Fig. 9 5 ). 

From Fig. 9.5, it is clear that e* and axes form a ‘horizontal’ pla |ie 
at the point P under consideration while the e_-axis is vertical. T he 
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directed upward in fh^northl?' | ,lre< ; tio " is = <*» sin 0 and is 

northern hemisphere and downward in the 





southern hemisphere. Hence, the path of the particle will be deflected 
towar s t le right in the northern hemisphere and towards the left in the 
southern hemisphere due to the Coriolis acceleration. The maximum 
magnitude of the Coriolis acceleration is at the north pole (Fig. 9.6), or 
the south pole and is 

2ojv r = 1.5 x 10“ 4 w r 

where v r is the velocity in the horizontal plane. 



Fig. 9.6 Deflection of the path of a particle due to Coriolis force 

For velocity of 1 km/s or 3600 km/hr, the magnitude of the Coriolis 
acceleration is 0.15 m/s“, which is about 0.015 g. 

The component of co along a vertical direction in a local coordinate 
system at the cejuator will be zero. Hence, the Coiiolis force acting on a 
horizontally moving particle will be zero. 
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Although the magnitude of the Coriolis acceleration is small, it plays 
an important role in many phenomena on the earth. 

It is important to take into consideration the effects ote oriolis 
acceleration in the flight of missiles, the velocity an e g of 

which are considerably large. 

If the velocity of the particle is directed towards the north in the northern 
hemisphere, then the deflection due to the Coriolis force is towar ® the 
east. The deflection is sufficiently small and the angle of deflection from 
Fies. 9.5 and 9.6 is 


distance travelled in time t in the deflected direction 
distance travelled in time t in the direction ol projection 

V 2 

- v r t 


= w z t = (o sin 6 t 


(9.29) 


Thus, on the north pole 9 = 90° and the deflection ol due to the Coriolis 
acceleration is simply the angle of rotation of the earth in a time t. The 
value of a is maximum at the north pole and zero at the equator. If 
t = 100 s, the maximum deflection of a missile projected from a point on 
the equator is ol = 7 x 10 -4 radian = 0.04°. Thus, the deflection is found 
to be quite small, but it assumes considerable importance in guided 
missiles. 


Another terrestrial phenomenon in which the Coriolis force plays an 
important role is the formation of cyclones. Whenever a low pressure 
region is formed, a mass of air will rush to this region from all directions. 
But, due to the Coriolis force, it will be deflected to the right in the 
Northern Hemisphere (Fig. 9.7). Thus, in a cyclone the wind whirls 



Fig. 9.7 


The wind whirls in the anticlockwise 


sense in the northern hemisphere. 


in the anticlockwise sense in the northern hemisphere 
rotation of wind will be clockwise in the southern hemisphe 


The sense ot 
re. 
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9.5 EFFECT OF CORIOLIS FORCE ON A FREELY 
FALLING PARTICLE 


Consider a paiticle which is falling freely towards the earth. Let the 
height h through which the particle falls be so small that the variation in 
g can be neglected. The acceleration of the particle is then given by 

a = g — 2ct) x y (9.30) 

where a and v are measured with respect to the earth, i.e. in the rotating 
frame. From Fig. 9.5, in the northern hemisphere, we have 

<*> x = 0, aiy = co cos 0 and a> z — to sin 0 

The deflection produced by the Coriolis force is quite small and hence 
for a particle moving along — e* direction, the force will have negligibly 
small components along the directions e* and e,. Thus 

x ~ 0, y ~ 0 and z = —gt 

Hence, wxv = —a >gt cos 0 e* and lies along the jc-direction. As g is 
directed along the —e* direction, the components of the acceleration of the 
particle are 

a x = x = loigt cos 0 (9.31) 

a y = y = 0 (9.32) i 

and a z =z = -g (9.33) 

Thus, from equation (9.31) the acceleration along the e x direction is seen 
to be due to the Coriolis force. Integrating equations (9.31) and (9.33), 
we get the solutions 

x = icogt 3 cos 0 (9.34) 

and z — z 0 — \gt 2 (9.35) 

where the initial position is z(0) •— Z 0 and x(0) =0 and the initial velocity 
is jt(0) = i(0) = 0. 

Now, from equation (9.35), the time of fall from height h is 


t = 



(9.36) 


Hence the deflection of a particle towards the east when it is 
from rest is given by 


cos 0 


(f-r 


dropped 


(9.37) 


If a particle is dropped from a height of 100 m from rest at latitude 
0 = 45°, it will be deflected by about 1.55xl0“ 2 m. In the treatment 
given above, the effects of wind, viscosity etc. are neglected. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Is the earth really an inertial frame of reference ? Explain. 

2. What is a non-inertial frame ? Give illustrations. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7 

I . 
8 . 
9. 

10 . 


15. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Explain the concept of ‘weightlessness in a sate . . 

What is meant by real and pseudo-forces ? Give examp es of each. 
What is the Coriolis force? Under what conditions is it equal to 
zero? Maximum? t ^ 








Why is the earth flattened at the poles ? 

How will you delect the rotation of eaith in a laboiatory 

Draw neat diagrams indicating the sense of rotation of cyclones in 

northern and southern hemispheres. 

Show that the angular acceleration is; the same in fixed and rotating 
frames. 

What is the effect of the Coriolis force on a particle falling freely 
under the action of gravity ? 

Which of the banks of rivers in the northern hemisphere arc sharper 
than the others ? 

Is there any difference between a coordinate system and-a frame of 
reference ? Explain. 

Comment on the equation 

geff = g - 0 ) X (CO x r) 
drawing the necessary diagram. 


15. Buys-Ballols’ law in connection with the northern hemisphere 
weather maps stales that ‘if a person stands with his back to the 
wind, the region of lowest barometric pressure is on his left and 
slightly towards his front.’ Explain this on the basis of the Coriolis 
acceleration. 


16. Under what conditions is the Coriolis acceleration present? 


What is the percentage Doppler shift of the sound a man hears whci 
a jet plane is exactly above his head? Speeds of sound and tb 
plane are 1100 and 800 kmph respectively. 

2 ' twoliffs “ Oneif ,aChed t0 eaCh 0f tW0 calibrated spring balances ii 
™o heris uo nedr 8U f P 1 s t T* 10 m ' s a " d acceleration 2m/* 
£ do ™ at 4 m/s2 wha 

” extended VlOcmTue r m a a e malson 1 'kgha a ^f 8 ’ Which haS 

starts for take-olf with acceleration 4 m/s^'wfT J'* f I 
direction and extension of the spring ? * What are the stead 

A pail of water is sliding down a frirti««i 

zontal, when the water surface is stea lv T P ! a " e at 30 ° t0 the ll0 ’‘' 
by it with the horizontal ? * w ^' s the angle subtencic 


1 . 


4 . 
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5 . Water is standing in a tub. When the drain hole is opened will the 

owo eve op a vortex ? What will be its sense of rotation 

in the northern hemisphere ? 

6. A pail and the water in it are rotating about a vertical axis. Find 
the equation for the water surface, neglecting surface tension. 

7. A balloon at altitude 10 km and latitude 60° drops a bag of ballast. 

Neg ecting air resistance, what will be the horizontal displacement of 
the bag during its fall ? 

Two identical cylinders are attached to a horizontal turntable. The 
centre of each is at distance R from the axis of rotation. One cylinder 
contains air and a pingpong ball hanging from a thread. The other 
contains water with a pingpong ball attached to the bottom with a 
string. If the angular velocity is what are the directions of the 
strings ? 

9. Show that the plane of oscillation of a pendulum at latitude 0 rotates 
through 277 sin 0 every day. (Foucault pendulum). Give the physical 
explanation of this for a pendulum on a pole of the earth. 

10. A canon of range 10 km is at latitude 60°, pointing due south. What 
is the east-west displacement of the canon-ball at the end of its flight ? 

11. A bead slides along a smooth curved wire given by z = c(x 2 + y 2 ). 
It rotates about the axis with angular velocity co. The z-axis is 
vertical. Including gravity, what is the equation of motion ? At 
what height can the bead remain stationary ? 

12. Consider a particle sliding inside a smooth paraboloid z = C{x 2 -{-y 2 ), 
under the action of gravity, (a) Find the equation for z. (b) Find 
the value of z corresponding to a horizontal circular motion with 
p = co. (c) Compare with the answer of problem 11. . Why do the 
two agree, although the forces involved are, in general, different ? 
Show that p 9 is constant in this problem but not in problem 11. 

13. In the above problem, once the speed v is given and the path is 
required to be a circle, z = 0 and the value of z is determined by 
the given formula. If these conditions are not satisfied, the actual 
path oscillates about the circular one. Show that, when the dis¬ 
turbance is small, the oscillations arc simple harmonic (use rotating 
frame). Therefore, since the average path is still the same circle, 
the circular motion is said to be stable. The study of stability of 
circular orbit is very important in designing accelerators. 

14. A projectile is fired horizontally along the earth’s surface. Show 
that to a first approximation the angular deviation from the direction 
in which the projectile is fired resulting from the Coriolis force varies 
linearly with time at a rate a>cos 0, where m is the angular frequency 
of the earth's rotation, 0 is the colatitude, the direction of deviation 
being to the right in the northern hemisphere. 
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15. A body is dropped from a height h above the surface of the earth, 

(a) Calculate the Coriolis acceleration as a funetton o’time t assunt- 
ing that the distance y of the body from the sur a a 

function of time is given by y — « ?g l ■ t ' ... 

placement d of-the point of impact due to e ion. 

(Assume the initial velocity of the body to have been zero w.th 

respect to the centre of the earth). 

16. Calculate the centrifugal acceleration, due to the earth s rotation, of a 

particle at the equator and on the surface 0 * e ear * om P^ e 
this with g. Also find the'centrifugal acceleration due to the 
motion of the earth around the sun. Verify that this acceleration 
may be neglected in comparison with the acceleration due to axial 

rotation. 

17. Show that a particle, projected vertically upward from a point on 
the earth’s surface at a northern latitude A strikes the ground at a 

point _ 

£a> cos A V8 li 3 /g 

to the west. Neglect air resistance and consider only small vertical 


heights. 

18. If a projectile is fired due east from a point on the surface of the 
earth at a northern latitude A with velocity V 0 and at angle a with 
the horizontal, show that the lateral deflection when the projectile 
strikes the earth is 


d = 


4Vo 

g 2 


(o sin A sin 2 a cos a 


where o> is the rotation frequency of the earth. 

19. In problem 18, if R represents the range of the projectile if the earth 
did not rotate, show that the change in the range due to the rotation 
of the earth is 

AR = 


\2R? 


-j- oj cos A [cot 1/2 a — J tan 3 ^ 2 a] 


20. Show that the angular deviation of a plumb-line from the true verti¬ 
cal at a point on the earth’s surface at a latitude A is 

r 0 fa> 2 sin A cos A 
g — r 0 <o 2 cos 2 A 

where r 0 is the radius of the earth. 

21. An object is thrown downward with initial speed v 0 ; prove that after 
a time t, it is deflected east of the vertical by an amount 

(dvo sin A t + Ja )gt* sin A 

22. A particle is thrown vertically upward at a colatitude A with speed 
v 0 . Prove that when it returns it will be at a distance 

4o>t'o sin A 
3 S 2 
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eastward from the starting point. 

23. An object at the equator is thrown vertically upward with a speed 
of 60 mph. How far from its original position will it land? 

24. A vertical rod MN is rotating with constant angular velocity a>. An 
inextensible light string of length / has one of its ends attached to a 
point O on the rod. The other end P carries a mass M attached to 
it. Find the tension in the string and the angle made bv OP with 
the vertical in the equilibrium position. 

25. How long would it take for the plane of oscillation of a Foucault 
pendulum to make one complete revolution if the pendulum is located' 
(a) at the north pole, and (b) at a place of colatitude 45° ? 


JO 

Motion of a Rigid Body 


A body is said to be a rigid body if the distance between any two of 
its constituent particles is a constant. However, no material body in 
nature is perfectly rigid in the strict sense of the word. Moreover, the 
particles constituting a body are never at rest. All the bodies are made 
up of atoms and molecules which are in turn composed of sub-atomic 
particles. These particles are always in a state of incessant motion. 
This motion of the microscopic particles can always be neglected while 
studying the motion of the rigid bodies. There are other types of 
displacements such as the elastic deformations of the body in which the 
size and the shape of the body change. These microscopic changes are 
quite small in some types of materials and hence these can also be 
neglected and the given body can be treated as a rigid body. 

A rigid body can have two types of motion—a translational motion and 
a rotational motion. A rigid body in motion can, therefore, be complete¬ 
ly specified if its position and orientation are given. For this purpose, 
we must specify the coordinates of any three points not in the same 
straight line in the body. Because if the body is fixed at one point, it 
can rotate about any axis passing through that point. If one more 
point of the body is fixed, the body can rotate about the axis passing 
through the two fixed points. Then, the coordinates of the third point 
not on the axis, alone will be able to locate the rigid body completely 
in space. 

Any point in space is specified in terms of its three coordinates in some 
convenient coordinate system. Hence, for the location of a rigid body, 
wc would need nine coordinates. But these nine coordinates are not 
independent of each othei and there exist three equations of the con* 
straints, viz. 

( r / ~ r ;) 2 = a const (10.1) 

where r* or tj (/ or j = 1, 2, 3,...) represent the Dosition vectors ot the 
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three points in the rigid body. Hence, only six coordinates are indepen¬ 
dent of eac 1 ot er. Thus, a rigid body is said to have six degrees of 
freedom. 

The six degrees of freedom of a rigid body can be interpreted in yet 
another way. Three independent coordinates will be required to locate 
a point on the instantaneous axis of rotation in the rigid body which is 
undergoing a translational motion relative to some fixed or inertial frame 
of reference. Two more coordinates viz. the direction cosines will be 
required to locate the axis of rotation passing through the point already 
located. Lastly, the orientation of the body can be specified in terms of 
an angle. Thus, out of the six degrees of freedom, three degrees of 
freedom represent the free translational motion of the body whereas the 
remaining three degrees of freedom represent its rotational motion. It 
should be noted that the orientation of a rotating body can be expressed 
in terms of three angles. One possible choice of these angles is called 
Euler’s angles (article 10.6). 

In the discussion of the motion of a rigid body, we shall use two co¬ 
ordinate systems—one of which is fixed in space, i.e. an inertial frame, 
and the other fixed in the body. The latter system is referred to as the 
body-coordinate system and is a non-inertial frame of reference. This is 
because this system undergoes a translational and a rotational motion 
along with the rigid body. 

10.1 EULER'S THEOREM 

Euler’s theorem is one of the basic theorems used in the description of 
the motion of a rigid body. It states that any general displacement of a 
rigid body, one point of which is fixed , is a rotation about some axis passing 
through the fixed point. 

As one point of the rigid body is fixed, the body does not have any 
translational motion. Hence, according to the above theorem we can 
always find out a single rotation about some axis for any arbitrary rota¬ 
tion from its original to final orientation. 

Let us take the body-system of coordinates such that the origin of the 
system coincides with the fixed point. In the rotational motion, the posi¬ 
tion vector of any particle in the body does not change in its magnitude. 
The theorem would be proved if we can find a straight line—i.e. the axis 

of rotation_such that the distance of the particles of the body from this 

straight line remains constant during the rotation. 

Let A and B be the initial positions of two particles in the rigid body. 
These particles occupy positions A' and B' after some arbitrary rotational 
displacement. Let O be the fixed point (Fig. 10.1). Thus, the body was 
in the initial configuration OAB and its final configuiation is OA.B . .Let 
us draw two planes P { and P 2 perpendicular to the planes of the triangles 
Oaa' and OBB' respectively. Let the planes divide the angles of the 
triangles at O and intersect each other along the straight line OC. Now, 


I 
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every point on the plane P v is equidistant from P°' nt ^‘* n£ *. ^ 
larly, points B and B‘ are equidistant from plane P 2 • The straig ine °C 



Fig. 10.1 Euler’s theorem 


of the interaction of planes P i and P 2 is such that the distances of particles 
A and B from the straight line OC before and after rotation are equal. 
Thus, the straight line OC is the axis of rotation. Even when the body 
is brought from the initial configuration OAB to its final configuration 
OA'B', OC remains unchanged and the displacement is equivalent to a 
rotation about OC. 


The above considerations help us to understand another important 
theorem— Chasles’ theorem. It states that the most general displacement 
of the rigid body is a translation plus a rotation about some axis. Chasles’ 
theorem leads us to the idea that it is possible to separate the discussion 
of the motion of the rigid bodies into two parts—one dealing with the 
translational motion and the other dealing with the rotational motion. 
This fact is also brought out in the division of the six degrees of motion 
mentioned above. Such a separation is always possible and was obtained 
in Chapter 3. If we choose the fixed point to be at the centre of mass of 
the body, the total angular momentum is equal to the sum of the angular 
momentum of the centre of mass and the angular momenta of the consti¬ 
tuent particles about the centre of mass, A similar relation was obtained 
in the case of the kinetic energy. 


Thus, the separation of the discussion of the motion of a rigid body 
into the translational and the rotational motion helps us to study the two 
aspects of the motion separately. Since, we have studied some aspects 
of the translational motion earlier, we shall, in this chapter, concentrate 
on the rotational motion only. * 


i 
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10.2 ANGULAR MOMENTUM AND KINETIC ENERGY 

Consider a rigid body composed of n particles having masses 
/2,. . . , ri) and rotating with instantaneous angular velocity <o. 
Let one of the points in the body be fixed. Hence, translational motion 
is absent. We shall now find out the expressions for the angular momen¬ 
tum and the kinetic energy due to the rotation of the body. 

The linear velocity v a of the particle of mass m a and position vector t a 
with respect to the fixed point is given by 

v a = (o x r a (10.2) 

The total angular momentum L is the sum of angular momenta l a of 
the individual particles and is given by 


n 

L = E l a = E r a x m a y a 

a-l a 


= E x (to X r a ) 

a 

= E E W «( r a ■ <°)Ta ( 10 * 3 ) 

a a 

The summation is carried out over all the particles of the rigid body. 
Equation (10.3) can be written in component form. Thus, the x-compo- 
nent of the angular momentum is given by 


L x = E 


2 _ 


xI)oj a 


— E m aX a y a 0J y — E m aX a z a° i z (10.4) 


We now introduce the following symbols for the coefficients of a> x , co y 


ixx = E m o( f i - *1) = E m a(yl + *2) 

a a 

(10.5a) 

Iyy = E W «( z « + X a) 

a 

(10.5b) 

Izz = E + y 2 a) 

a 

(10.5c) 

l X y — —E m a x ay a = Iyx 
a 

(10.6a) 

Iyz = —E m °ya Z a = hy 
a 

(10.6b) 

I 2X = —52 m a Z a X a — Ixz 

(10.6c) 


a 


With these substitutions, equation (10.4) and the other components of the 
angular momenta can be written as 


and 


L x f= I.xx^x + Ixy°*y + IxJ°z 
L y = Iyx^x + lyy^y + Iyz^z " 

L z — Izx<°x + hy M y + hz^z . 


(10.7) 


The quantities I x: I yy and I xz are called the moments of inertia about 
x, y and 2 axes, respectively, and the quantities I xy t I yx and I xx are called 
^be products of inertia. 

Equations (10.7) can be written in a compact form if we denote the x, y 
a nd 2 axes by 1, 2 and 3 respectively. 
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or 


Thus, we have /1/x 0 

/, = £/,„,/=1,2 .3 (10 ' 8) 

The coefficients /,, can always be calculated if the distribution of parti- 
cles about the axes is known. 

The kinetic energy of the rigid body can be calculated on similar lines. 
Wp. have T = £ 2 m a v l 

a 

2T = £ m a \y a \ 2 

a 

= £ m a (p x X r a ) 

a 

= £m a ct)-[r fl x(o)xO] 
a 

= co • £ m a r a x(®x r a ) 

a 

= ©■£ m a r a x \ a 

a 

= a) L 

2T=o)L (10.9) 

In obtaining equation (10.9), we have used the property of interchange 
of the dot and the cross in the scalar triple product. 

Thus, the kinetic energy T is given by 

T = \o >-L 

= \ £ °>i L i 
i 

= £ £ hjtoptj (10.10a) 

in which we have used L, = £ 7 <; ai y from equation (10.8). 

On expansion, equation (10.10) becomes 

T = Wxx^l + IyyOJy + I ZZ U>] + 2 I xy U> x U> y + 2 I yz tD y lO z + 2 I zx (O z to x ] (10.10b) 

If the body is rotating about the 2 -axis with the angular velocity ct), we 
have 

<*>z = w and u) x = o y — o 
Then, equation (10.10) becomes 


Thus, 


= itlt u 2 


( 10 . 11 ) 


where / is the moment of inertia or the body about the z-axis. In this 
case, the components ol the angular momenta are 

Av =J.x*>z, L y = I yz0)s and = (J0. l2 ) 

This shows that the directions of the nnmiio, , . , 

i ..or an gular velocity and the angular 

momentum are, in general, different. b 

Let us consider a simple system of twn nn rt ; n i , . , 

. f a u • j " uvo P ar t«cles having masses m, and 

,n 2 and connected by a rigid rod of negligible T i, ** ? . , n * 

ing with angular velocity (o as shown in Fig. io o * ^ System ,S r ° ‘ 
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The angular momentum of the system is given by 

L = x v t -f m 2 r 2 x v 2 (10.13) 

The angular momentum vector L must be perpendicular to the connect¬ 
ing and is clearly not parallel to the angular velocity vector o. Aj 
the particles rotate, the vector L which lies in the shaded plane (Fig. 10.2, 
but is perpendicular to the rod, also rotates and traces a cone with vertex 
at the point O. 



Fig. 10.2 The directions of the angular velocity vector and the angular 
momentum vector are different 

Thus, L#0 and according to the equation of motion 

L = N (10.14 

Hence, a torque N must be applied to maintain the rotation of the systen 
about the given axis. 

10.3 THE INERTIA TENSOR 

The nine terms Ijj mentioned earlier can be treated as the component: 
of the moment of inertia of the rigid body. Each component is a scala 
and has the dimension of [M l L 2 ]. Since there are nine (i.e. 3 2 ) compo 
nents, the physical quantity, moment of inertia, is a tensor of rank two 

The moment of inertia tensor or the inertia tensor is denoted by I. I 
can be written in a matrix notation, viz. 

( Ixx Ixy /xz\ 

Iyx Iyy Iy ;) 00.15 

Jzx Izy ^zz' 

The moment of inertia tensor is symmetric, i.e. 

hi = h 

and it has only six independent components. 

If, in a body, the matter is continuously distributed and the densi 


t 
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. . c fUfk moments und the products 
function is p = p(r), then the definitions of tl 

of inertia can be generalised as 


- f pW 2 - * 2 > dT 

and /„ = -j P(r)xydr 

and so on. The integration is carried out over 
body. 

Equation (10.8), viz. 


(10.16) 

(10.17) 

the entire volume of the 


l 


A = £ hj\»u i=j=U2* 3,... 

can be written as the dot product of the inertia tensor and the angular ^ 
velocity vector. This will yield the angular momentum vec or. us 


L = T.« ( 10 - lg ) 

The kinetic energy is a scalar Quantity and equation (10.10) assumes the 
form 

T = \(o1j = \(o-l ■(» (10.19) 

The expressions, for the kinetic energy and the angular momentum will 
assume simpler form if the inertia tensor has only the diagonal elements. 
Thus 

hi = // 8 tJ (10.20) 

where % = 1 for i = j and h i} — 0 for i # j 

In that case, equations (10.8) and (10.10) become 

L, = /,«, ( 10 . 21 ) 

and T = \[lA + I 2 wl + / 3 «!] (10.22) 


Thus, the products of inertia are all zero and the moments of inertia 
/ 1} I 2 and I 2 are the non-zero elements. This can be achieved, since //; 
is symmetric, by choosing the axes in the body such that the products of 
inertia are zero. These axes are called the principal axes of inertia. 

In physical problems, many times we come across rigid bodies of regu¬ 
lar shapes. This symmetry of shape helps us in locating the principal 
axes. For example, in the case of a rigid circular cylinder, the axis of 
the cylinder itself can be chosen as one of the coordinate axes, say the 
z-axis. The other two axes can be chosen at right angles to the z-axis 
and can be oriented in any position in the x-y plane. The symmetry of 
the cylinder makes it clear that I x = J y . 

If the three components of the moment of inertia about the principal 
axes are equal, i.e. iff = h = h, the body is called a spherical top. If 
two of the three components of the moment of inertia about the principal 
axes are equal to each other, i.e. if /, = / 2 ^ / 3> the bod i$ called a 

symmetrial top. If all the components of the moment of inertia about the 
principal axes are distinct, the body is known as an asymmetric top. A 
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Am for which h = h and ^3 = 0 is called a rotor , an example of which 
^iatomic molecule. 

4 EULER'S EQUATIONS OF MOTION 

Consider a rigid body, one point of which is fixed. Let N be the torque 
cting on Then, t ^ ie equation of the rotational motion of the rigid 
body i n a ^ xe< ^ or * nert * a l f rame of reference is given by 

put, the time derivative in a fixed frame of reference is related to the 
time derivative in a rotating frame of reference by the following operator 
relation 

that operates on vectors. In the present case, the rigid body is rotating 
with angular velocity (o . We shall fix a frame of reference in it and call 
it a body frame of reference. Hence, equation (10.23) can be written as 

(10.24) 


»-(SL-(3L 


+ Q)X L 


The components of moment of inertia are, however, constant with respect 
to the body frame of reference. Hence, we have 

!dh\ = ldL\ _frf ( Y..)l = 7 . (10.25) 

\ dt Jjot \ dt / body [dt Jbody 

But, the derivative of o with respect to time is the same in the fixed and 
body frames of reference. Hence, using equation (10.25) and dropping 
the suffix, equation (10.24) becomes 

N = I 'ffl + oxL (10.26) 

The expression for angular momentum will be greatly simplified if we 

orient the axes of the body frame of reference such that they coincide 

with the principal axes of the body. All the products of inertia will 
then vanish and equation (10.26) for the rigid body in the component 

form becomes 

Ni = + {h — /2) W 2 W 3 1 

N 2 = I 2 u 2 + (1 1 — 1 h (10.27) 

and N 3 = 3 + (^2 - \ 

Equations (10.27) are known as the Euler's equations of the motion of a 
rigid body The rigid body under consideration is constrained such that 
one point of it is fixed. This point itself is chosen as the origin. If the 
rigid body is not constrained, i.e„ if it is moving freely then the centre of 
mass of the body is chosen as the origin of the body frame of reference, 
il should be noted that the components of the torque and of the angu ar 
velocity in Euler's equations are taken along the axes of the body frame 
°f reference which coincide with the principal axes at t e origin. 
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The solutions of Euler’s equations will enable us to understand how 
angular velocity of a rigid body changes with time with respect to the 
principal axes under the action of the known torque. Thus, we are in a 
position to know how vectors o) and L move relative to the body axes. 

If the torque acting on'the rigid body is zero, then according to the law 
of conservation of angular momentum, the angular momentum of the body 
is a constant of the motion. Hence, the first term of the right-hand side 
of equation (10.24) is zero and we are left with 

o>xL = 0 

or to x (I • ©) = 0 (10.28) 

Equation (10.28) will be true only when the angular momentum vector 
L is parallel to the angular velocity vector w, i.e., when 

L = Io (10.29) 

where I is the scalar magnitude of the moment of inertia taken about one 
of the principal axes. Thus, in a torque-free motion of a rigid body, 

TT-o is parallel to (o , i.e., the angular velocity vector to is directed along 
the principal axis of the body. Let us now take the dot product of equa¬ 
tion (10.26) with to and use equation (10.28) simultaneously. Then, 
we get 

*<— t'rlfi'i 

since to to x L = 0 


+do 

to -N = to I -j-, 
di 


dor*-? 

= sr la 




(10.30) 


But, T = |to-I to, by equation (10.19). Thus, we have 


"•N = 

= — 
~ dt 


(10.31) 


It should be noted that the differentiations in equations (10.30) and 

(10.31) can be carried out either in the fixed or in the body frame of 
reference. Equation (10.31) gives the relation between the rate at which 
work is done by the torque and the rate of change of kinetic energy with 
respect to time. 


10.5 TORQUE-FREE MOTION 

In order to solve Euler’s equations of motion of a rigid body the com¬ 
ponents, of torque N along the principal axes of the rotating body must 
be known. However, this is seldom the case. The motion of a fr ee 
symmetric top is the simplest type of the motion of a rigid body in ' vllich 
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the t ° r ^ ue «*** on ** known to be zero. As mentioned earlier, a body 
is called a free symmetric top if /, _ j 2 ^ j 

Under these conditions, equations (10.27) become 

(Ji (10.32) 

= (/, -/ 3 )o, 3W| (10.33) 

and ^"3 = 0 (10.34) 

Equation (10.34) shows that <o 3 , the component of the angular velocity 

along the z-axis is constant. Thus 


^3 = const 


Equations (10.32) and (1033) 

can be written 


m 

[(/, -/ 3 )wj1 


a»! = 

r /. h 

i.e. 

= Qcjl>2 

and 

= — Qa>i 

where 

o _ h - h 

w —t—■ o> 3 _ const 


as 


(10.35) 


(10.36a) 

(10.36b) 

(10.37) 


Differentiating equation (10.36a) with respect to time and substituting 
the value of in it as obtained from equation (10.36b), we get 


"i = — (10.38) 

Equation (10.38) resembles in form the differential equation of the 
simple harmonic motion. The solution of equation (10.38) is 


iOi = A sin (Qt + 0 o ) (10.39) 

where A and 0 o are the constants. Substituting this value of oj t in equa¬ 
tion (10.36b) and integrating it, we get 


o )2 = A cos (Qt + Oq) (10.40) 

Thus, components tu 1 and w 2 of the angular velocity change in such a 
manner that their resultant w p is in the x-y plane and it rotates with 
angular frequency Q. It is obvious that 

CO p = \0) { + j lo 2 

The sense of Q is the same as that of co 3 if I v > / 3 and opposite to that 
I of «j if/i</ 3 . 

The magnitude of this vector is given by 

Kl = A 

Further, since <u 3 is constant, the magnitude of the angular velocity 
Ve ctor co is also a constant. Thus 


|co| = Vlof -f- a>2 V&3 == '\ //< °P "F w 3 = const. (10.41) 

Thus, the angular velocity vector co rotates about the body z axis 
Ascribing a cone with the vertex at the origin (Fig. 10.3). This motion 
,s billed precession and the body is said to process about the z-axis with 
Processional velocity Q. The cone described by the angular velocity 
Uclor co is known as the body cone, and its half angle a b is given by 
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tan«, = ^ <'0.42) 

WJ 

Constants a> 3 and A can be evaluated in terms of the kinetic energy and 
the magnitude of the angular momentum. Thus, from equa ions ( . i) 

and (10.22), we have ... 

T= UiA 2 + \h“>\ (10 ' 43 ) 

and L 2 = l\A 2 + ifal (10<44 ) 

The kinetic energy and the magnitude of angular momentum L are the 
constants of the motion. 



Fig. 10.3 Rotation of the angular velocity vector 


Equations (10.43) and (10.44) can be simplified to yield 


"3 


L 2 - 2hT 
h{h ~ Ii) 


and 


A 2 = 


L 2 - 2/ 3 T 
/i(/i - h) 


(10.45) 


In a torque free motion of a rigid body, the angular momentum of the 
body is a constant vector. Angular velocity vector to precesses about the 
body 2 axis which is also rotating with respect to the axes of the fixed 
frame of reference. These axes are very often referred to as the space 
axes. The angle between the two vectors to and L can be defined as 


cos a s = 


to L 

coL 


_ (O l d) 

CoL 
= 2 T 

coL 

From equation (10.46), angle oc, is found to be constant, 
to rotates about vector L in a cone with half angle 


(10.46) 

Thus, vector 
The position 
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of !^ l TK P CU0,h5,paCea “ s ™ d h'"“ ‘he cone is 

ca llcd lha f ace "“; ^he motion can be visualised as though the body 
cone .s rolling without slipping on the space cone (Fig. 10.4) 



0 

Fig. 10.4 Space cone and body cone . 


The results of the above discussion can be directly applied to the 
motion of the earth. The earth rotates freely about its polar axis. The 
earth is nearly symmetric about the polar axis and is bulged at the 
equator. Hence, we can take the body z-avis (i.e. axis 3) to be coincident 
with the polar axis. Thus, h > l\ and /. -- T ? . 

The difference between the moments of inertia is small and is given by 

h -- h = 0.0033 h 
Hence, the precessionai velocity 

j.Qi = 3 = 0.003 



(10.47) 


Since, the precessionai velocity Q is very small as compared to compo¬ 
nent ct> 3 of angular velocity «j, we can approximately write, <i> 3 — «, 
the magnitude of the angular velocity of the earth itself. Since the 
period of the motion of the earth around itself is one day, the period of 
its precessionai motion is 


2 7T 


300 days. 


(10.48) 


The motion resembling the precession of the axis of rotation of the 
earth is observed in practice. The path is irregular and amplitude A 
is very small in the sense that at no place does it exceed 4.5 m. The 
actual period of this precessionai motion is observed to be 427 days. The 
discrepancy between the two values is ascribed to the fact that the earth 
| s not a perfectly rigid body; it has elastic properties. The irregularity 
in the orbit is considered to be due to the changes in the distribution of 
Htass of the earth caused by the atmospheric motion. 
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... i; npr i at an angle of about 23.5° 
The axis of rotation of the eart is in This, together with the 

to the ecliptic plane of its orbit around ’ e (he grav itational attractions 
equatorial bulge gives rise to a ,or< l“ e d “ is ® ery we ak and produces 
exerted by the sun and the moon. The Wrq imate|y 2i600 years 

a precessional motion, the period ot wnicn ff 

This is the so-called precession of equinoxes. 

mexrmrrtptric top, let us consider an 
In the torque-free motion o an y boc jy * s near iy equal to 

>^ r ? r S3 

S = CA - = 0 <^ S1 > 

since both a> v and (o 2 are small. Thus, co 3 is a t t 

order of Wl and «,* Differentiating equation (10.49) with respect 

time and substituting for <b 2 from equation (10.50), we get 


a>! = 


hh 


where 
This gives 


Q 


Kh - Wi ~ h) 

1 = t %/ VT 


an = A sin -f e 0 ) 


(10.52) 


(10.53) 


(10.54) 


where A and 9q are constants. 

Substituting this value in equation (10.50) and simplifying, we get 

= A J i^r 2 Z tj cos + 9o) (l0,55) 

The solutions expressed in equations (10.54) and (10.55) are valid as 
long as Qi is real. Now, Qi is real if / 3 is less than both f and h > or h 
is greater than both f and / 2 . In other words, is real if the moment 
of inertia about an axis along which w is directed, has a maximum or a 
minimum value. If I 3 lies between /, and / 2 , Q t is imaginary. In that 
case let Qi = i, where Q 2 is a real quantity. Then, equation of motion, 
viz.,' equation (10.52) becomes 

= Qia> { (10.56) 

It has a general solution 

co l = A L e n i‘ -f A 2 e- a t‘ (10-57) 

Similarly, we can obtain 

a> 2 = B ie n *‘ + B 2 e~ n 2 l (10.58) 

These solutions show that as time progresses, components ioi and 

will increase. Thus, the initial assumptions no longer hold good and 
further analysis becomes inappropriate. 

Thus, the torque-free rotational motion of a rigid body, having lts 
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an gula f velocity along its principal axis and which has the largest or the 
smallest value ot the moment of inertia about that axis, is stable. If the 
an gul ar velocity of the rigid body is directed along a principal axis 
corr eS P onding t0 intermediate value of the moment of inertia, then the 
rotational motion of the rigid body is unstable. 

10>6 EULER'S ANGLES 

We have already obtained the equations of motion of a rigid body and 
also analysed the motion of a free symmetric top. A more rigorous and 
generalised treatment can be given by introducing Euler’s angles. It is 
then observed that some more details regarding the motion of a rigid 
body are revealed in the analysis. 

So far, • we referred the motion of a rigid body to a body frame of 
reference the axes of which are coincident with the principal axes of the 
body. These axes rotate along with the body. We now introduce axes 
fixed in space and label them 0(XYZ). These axes form an inertial 
frame of reference. The axes of the body frame of reference will be 
denoted by (9(123), the third axis out of which will be the axis of 
symmetry wherever it exists. 

It was pointed out earlier that the orientation of a rotating body can 
be completely specified by giving three angles called Euler’s angles. These 
angles are then the generalised coordinates used for locating the rigid 
body. 

Starting from the position of the fixed axes, let these axes be rotated 
through angle p about the Z-axis (Fig. 10.5a). The A'-axis then takes 
orientation <9£, called the line of nodes. We then rotate the AT-plane 
about the line of nodes through angle 6 (Fig. 10.5b). The Y- and the 
Z-axes in the new position are denoted by Orj and <9£. Thus, we get a 
new system of coordinates Then, a rotation through angle 0 is 

carried out about the £-axis (Fig. 10.5c) to bring the axes of coordinates 
to the final configuration (9(123) (Fig. 10.5d). In this configuration, these 
axes are coincident with the axes of the body frame of reference. Rota- 
; tions p, e and ^ are carried out in the same order mentioned above. These 
are the three angles used to locate the body with reference to the fixed 
axes. 


Il should be noted that the £(3), Z and v axes are in one plane. As 
thc body rotates, the 1 , 2 , 3 axes and the v, £ axes also rotate relative 
t0 the .V, Y, Z axes. Angular velocities p, 6 and ^ are directed along the 
axes of 2 , £ and 3 respectively. If the body is spinning about axis 3, 
en f represents the spin angular velocity. When 9 = 0, angular velo- 
P represents the angular velocity with which axis j is rotating about 
e ^'axis. Thus, p represents the precessional velocity. Axis 3 moves 
a the surface of a cone which has semi-vertical angle 9 and <9Z as its 
su!r An S ul ar velocity 6 indicates that axis 3 may not remain on the 
lace of the cone This motion is called nutation. Thus, in general, a 
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rotating body can perform three types of motion-a sp.n motion, a 
precessional motion and nutational motion. 



z 



Fig. 10.5 Euler’s angles: (a) rotation 9 ; (b) rotation 6 ; (c) rotation f and 
(d) rotation from 0{XYZ ) to 0(123) 

Let the angular velocity of the tody be <0 which has components «>„ 
W 2 an< ^ about the principal axes of the body frame of reference. 
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a lso resolve a along the 77, £ axes. Axes ^ 23 ) ro t a te with an 
Pillar velocity tp about axis 3 relative to the ^£-axes. Hence, from 
• 1 O. 6 , we can write 

O , ( = 6,co v = p sin 0 and = ,], 4 - p cos 9 (10.59) 

Z 



These components can be further resolved along the 1, 2, 3 axes and 
we get 

io l = acos ip -b co-q sin ip — 8 cos ip + p sin 6 sin ip | 

w 2 = -c o £ sin tp cos ip — -9 sin <p 4- 9 sin 9 cos p l (10.60) 

a>3 = ojj = <p p COS 9 J 

The kinetic energy of the body is 

T = \(h°^ + + h<»\) (10.61) 

It is obvious that kinetic energy T will depend upon angular velocities 9, 
p and p and coordinates 9 and ip. Coordinate p is absent in t e metic 
energy term and it will be an ignorable coordinate if it is a sent in t e 
Potential energy also. The expression for kinetic energy T is a lengthy 
one and it will be considerably simplified if there exists an axis of 

symmetry for a rigid body. For a symmetric top h = h and the kinetic 


er gy becomes 


Aquatic 


' T = + sin 2 6 ) + Wi + P cos e( - l0 ' 62) 


. -lion (10.62) shows that, for a symmetric top. kinetic energy T 
p en( j s v ' ,. j _notn ft The notential enerev. 


ion (10.62) shows tnai, iui a . * 7 " • 7 

is upon only one generalised coordinate 6 . The potential energy, 
fte ver, will, in general, depend upon all the three coordinates, i.e., 
s y ( e > p, 4>). We can then write down Lagrange s equations of motion 
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of a symmetric rigid body. Lagrange’s equations will obviously be 
equivalent to Euler’s equations. 

For a general case of the motion of a rigid body under the action of an 
external torque, there are no general methods of so ving e equa ions 
except the method of numerical integration of the equations o mo ion. 
Such a problem would be simplified considerably if the poten 1 a energy 
depends only upon 9 and thus coordinates p and i p are ma e ignora le 
coordinates as is in the case of a symmetric rigid body. 

10.7 MOTION OF A SYMMETRIC TOP 

Consider the motion of a symmetric top spinning about the axis of 
symmetry, viz., axis 3. The top is fixed at its lower tip and is acted upon 
by a gravitational torque (Fig. 10.7). Let the centre of mass of the top 
be at distance / from its tip. 


z 



Fig. 10.7 Motion of a symmetric top 


The Lagrangian function for the top is given by 

£ = ih(9 2 + p“ sin 2 0 ) -f + p cos 0) 2 — mgl cos 9 (10.63) 

Coordinates p and </> are absent in L and hence p 9 and p * must be the 
constants of the motion. 


The third constant of the motion is the total energy E, since — = 0, 

i.e., the Lagrangian does not depend upon time explicitly. Thus the first 
integrals of the motion are 

8L 

Pt = ~ = + p cos 9) 

Cu 


= h<» 3 


3L 


VL^ r • • ? « 

P<? = ^ = Sin *' d + p cos 0) cos 9 


(10.64) 

(10.65) 


and E - U t 9 2 4- Ui? 2 sin 2 9 4 - -U 3 (,p 4 - p cos 9 ) 2 4 - mgl cos 9 ( 10 . 66 a) 
The express,on for the total energy £ can be wriKea in terms of cons . 
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t ant momenta p 9 and /> 0 . This is because 

P<? ~~ P $ cos 0 


Thus, we have 


sin 2 0 ~~ P 


E = \Ix6 2 + (££_ZL^cosJ)2 p i 

21i sin 2 0 + + mgl cos 0 


(10.67) 


( 10 . 66 b) 


D 2 J 

Since the term Et on t u • , , . 

2/ 3 e n S ht hand side of equation ( 10 . 66 b) is 

constant, we introduce another constant E' defined by 


where 


£ '~ E ~.§r 3 ^ i,,t>2 + m 

V(6) = (^9 ~ P* c os 0) 2 

2 /, sin 2 !— + cos 9 


( 10 . 68 ) 

(10.69) 

is the effective potential energy, it depends upon 0 alone. 

The problem of motion of the symmetric top is solved in principle 
when \ve know the dependence of 0 on time. P P 

From equation (10.68), we have 


• __ d0 /2 -- 

0 ~ n = J 7i ie' - mi 


The solution of equation (10.70) is 

r 




d0 


Jr, [E ' ~ 


(10.70) 


(10.71) 


Knowing t(0) and hence 0(t), we can obtain the values of o(t) and ib(t) 
from equations (10.64) and (10.65). This method of solution involves 
elliptic integrals and is out of the scope of this book. We shall, therefore, 
obtain the qualitative features of the motion without performing these 
integrations. For this, we use the method of energy consideration's used 
earlier in the central force-field motion. 

Consider the variation of effective potential energy V(0) \yith 0. The 
effective potential energy ranges between its values at 0 = 0 and 0 = v 
“nd tends to infinity at the end values, as seen from equation (10.69). 

Now - (Pv ~ P* cos WP* ~ Er cos 0) _ mpI cj n R nn 77 , 

c0 ~ /, sin 3 0 mgl sm 9 (10.72) 

ln general, for p 9 =± p*, the quantity?-^ is (i) positive for 0-+n, and 

O') negative for 0 -» 0. Moreover, it has one zero value between 0 and n. 

^he variation of potential energy V(0) with 0 is shown in Fig. 10.8. 
e v alue of angle 0 O , when the potential energy V(0) is minimum, is 

^ Ven ky equation (10.72) when = 0. 

Thus 

(/><? — P± cos 0)(p<, — p 9 cos 0) = mglly sin 4 0 (10.73) 
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If the top has energy E = E„ then we g ^ ra0t j 0 n of (he ^ 
angle 0. These represent the two W™"8 P 1 ' Thus _ the axis of sym . 

is now restricted between two values 0, ““ 2 . (ween values g, and l) 2 . 
metry performs nutational motion confined 



The two turning points coincide if the top has energy E £-2 which 
corresponds to the minimum value of V(9). If the axis of symmetry is 
inclined at angle 0 O , the top precesses uniformly about the vertical z-axis. 
The precessional velocity of this uniform motion is given by equation 
(10.67). Thus 

. p 9 — p* cos 0 O (10.74) 

“ /\ sin 2 0 O 

To find p 9 — p* cos 0 O from equation (10.73), let p 9 — p * cos 0 O = 
Then, equation (10.73) becomes 

b 2 cos 6 0 — bp* sin 2 0 O + ™£^i sin 4 #0 = 0 (10.75) 


Equation (10.73) is a quadratic in b and its roots are given by 

n P<t> sin 2 0 O f , j /, 4mg// t cos 0 O 1 n 0 16 ) 

b-Pi-P* e ° = YSSil^L 1 ± j l - Jl - J ( 

Since b is real, the term under the c:<Y " 5c nAciti '" 1 Hence 


pl ^ 4 mglli cos 9 0 , for 0 O < ^ (10.77) 


For 0 O > it is alwa y s positive. 

Now, p* = h°* 3 > h ence condition (10.77) becomes 

(/3W3) 2 > Amgll ! cos 0 O 

or "3 ^ j- VmgIT l cos 0 O 

This is the condition that must be satisfied by the value of 0)3 


(10.78) 
if there 
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is to be a ‘precession without nutation’. The equality in condition 
(10.78) gives t e minimum spin angular velocity at which the top will be 
just ab e to per orm precession without nutation. If the spin angular 

velocity is e ow t is value, the top will not be able to perform uniform 
precessional motion. 

For a given value of d Q , there are two values of precessional velocity p 
given by equation (10.76). Thus, for a given spin angular velocity of the 
top thrown at angle 0 O > the top will start performing precessional motion 
with two possible velocities in the same sense—one is greater than the 
other. When velocity o > 3 and hence p$ is greater, i.e., in the case of a 
‘fast top, the term under the radical sign can be expanded to give 


p, = p* _ h^i 

rast 21 x cos 6 0 21x cos 6 0 

Similarly, for the slow precession, 


(10.79) 


P o, 


alow 


ingl _ mgl 

P>t> 


(10.80) 


It is normally the slow precession that is observed in a rapidly spinning 
top. 


Nutational Motion 

It is seen above that the axis of the top oscillates between two limiting 
angles dy and d 2 for a given energy E'. These angles are given by 

£' = V(t>) = + mgl cos 6 (10.81) 


This equation is a cubic in cos d and will have three roots. The poten¬ 
tial energy curve (Fig. 10.8) indicates that only two out of the three roots 
lie in the physically possible range of cos d , viz. —1 to + 1 and the third 
must be trivial. When nutational motion is present the precessional 
velocity is given by equation (10.74), i.e. 


Pq — P 0 cos d 
p _ /, sin 2 d 


(10.82) 


It is clear that precessional velocity p varies as d changes. Let us define 
angle d' such that 


cos 6 ' = ^2 
P<h 


(10.83) 


for P 9 < /V Then, the precessional velocity is given by 

O = —£^-2 (cos O' - cos 9) (10.84) 

v It sin- d v 

For any d > d' cos d’ > cos d and <? has the sign of and hence that of 
<« 3 . since pl= } 3 w y If, however, d < d\ p has a sign opposite to that of 
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The derivative of the right-hand side of equation (10.81) with respect 
to time as seen from equation (10.72) is negative at 0 = S'. Hence, o' 
corresponds to the angle less than 0 O . Thus, for the two angles 0, and 0 2 , 
if > 0 \ then p has the same sign as 0 J 3 throughout the nutational 
motion, whereas if 0 t < 6 ' < 0 2 , p has opposite directions as shown in 
Fig. 10.9. Figures 10.9a and 10.9b show the loci of the axis of the top 
on a unit sphere. 



Fig. 10.9 Direction of precessional velocity for different values of 0 
(a)0!>6', (b) 0j < 8' < 0 


Consider now the case of a symmetric top started with a spin angular 
velocity ^ at a given angle 0 = 0,. It is clear that at the beginning 
of the motion 0 ' = 0 and p = 0. The constants of the motion in this case 
are obtained from equations (10.64) to (10.67). 

These are 


P>i> — | 

p 9 =/3W3 cos 0, V (10.85) 

a °d E' = mgl cos 0, J 

In this case, 0 = 0 { and the motion of the top is shown in Fig 10 10 
The effective potential energy in this case is given by 


F(0) 


_ iWs r (COS 0, — cos 0} 


where a = 


2wg//| 

l\u>\ 


2 h L 


sin 2 0 


+ a cos 0 


( 10 . 86 ) 


can be'wriuena/' " ° bVi ° US ' y ^ ° f r °° tS of '( 10 . 81 ) which 


(cos 6 , - cos g? - n(cos 9, - cos 9)(1 _ cos 2 g) = „ 

Equation (10.87) is cubic in cos 0 and has three roots 
one root cos 0 = cos 0 lt we have 

a cos- 0 — cos 0 -\- cos 0. _ a _ 


(10.87) 
On factorising out 


a = 0 
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Then, the other two roots are 


C ° S 6 ~ 2 a ^ - v/1 — 4a cos + a 2 ] 


( 10 . 88 ) 


Out of the two si to ns, the positive sign before the square root gives non- 

physica va ue or cos , viz. cos 0 > 1, and the negative sign before the 
square root sign gives the value 0, 


Thus,-when the spinning top initially 
at rest is released at angle 0j, it falls 
slightly under the action of gravity and 
gains in the precessional and the muta¬ 
tional motion. The axis of the top 
reaches the limiting angle 0 2 where it 
has maximum precessional velocity 
and zero nutational velocity. It des¬ 
cribes successive cusps with the turning 
points on the surface at 0 = 6 { (Fig. 
10.10). The precessional velocity at 
6 = 02 can be obtained from equation 
(10.82)-and has the value 



spin axis—nutation 



2 mgl 
h<*>i 


00.89) 


Thus, the axis of the top undergoes precession very slowly (since p — 0) 
and nutation at a very large velocity at the smaller angle 0 = 0j. The 
situation is exactly opposite at the larger angle 0 = 0 2 . We have neglect¬ 
ed, in all the above discussion, the frictional torque. If it is present, the 
nutational motion in most cases is completely damped and precession 
alone is observed uniformly. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by a rigid body ? Write down the equation of con¬ 
straint for such a body. Is it possible to have a perfectly rigid body ? 
If not, why do we assume it to be rigid ? Explain. 

2. Distinguish between a symmetric top, spherical top and rotor. 

3- Explain the terms: moments of inertia and products of inertia. When 
are the products of inertia zero ? Explain with suitable illustrations. 

4- What are Euler angles ? Draw a neat diagram showing these angles. 
What will happen if their order is not maintained ? 

^ Why is moment of inertia not considered a vector nor a scalar ? 
Discuss the precessional motion. Give some illustrations of it. 

^ State Newton’s second law of motion as applied to a rotational 
motion. 
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8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


„ . . ^rtntiminus mass distribution cal- 

How is the moment of inertia of a conti 

culatcd ^ 

What is mean, by 'principal axes of inertia’ ? What is the property 
of a rigid body associated with them ? ... 

Explain the terms : body cone and space cone by draw.ng suttabU 


diagrams. 

What is meant by ‘precession of equinoxes 
Explain the term ‘nutational motion 

The directions of angular velocity vector and angular momentum 
vector are in general different. Comment. 

Find without calculating the position of the principal axes of a uni- 
form square plate in the first quadrant of the xy -plane with one 

corner at the origin. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Three equal masses are located at coordinate points (a, 0, 0), 
(0, a, 2a) and (0, 2a, a). Find the set of principal axes and the 

principal moments of inertia. 

2. Find the moments and products of inertia of a uniform square plate 
in the first quadrant of the xy-plane with one corner at the origin. 

3. Find the principal moments of inertia about the centre of a uniform 
rectangular plate whose sides a and b are parallel to x and y axes, 
respectively, with the origin at the centre of the plate. 

4. Obtain the principal moments of inertia about the centre of mass of 
a flat rigid body in the shape of an isosceles right-angled triangle 
with uniform mass density. What are the principal axes? 

5. Show that the M.I. of a spherical shell having a mass M and internal 
and external radii r j and r 2 , is 

2 M r\ - r? 

5 rl-r] 

6. Obtain the transformation equations for any vector from body axes 
to that in space axes, and vice versa. 

7. Prove that a rotation of a rigid body about a fixed point constitutes 
a group. 

8. Prove that the force-free rotational motion of a rigid body having an 
angular velocity vector directed along the principal axis which has 
the largest or smallest value of the principal M.I. is stable, whereas 
the motion in the neighbourhood of the principal axes having 
intermediate value of the M.I. is unstable. 

9. For a uniform solid whose boundary is a surface of revolution, show 
that the symmetry axis is one principal axis, and it does not niatt^ 
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10 . 

11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 

17. 


18. 


19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


how the remaining axes are chosen. 

Show that a uniform sphere has vanishing products of inertia^ 

Show that the kinetic energy of a hoop rolling without slipping on a 

horizontal surface is ma 2 {# + p cos 0) 2 + ? ma 2 d - ^ sin 2 6 p 2 . 

Obtain the equations of motion under gravity. 

A g>roscope consists of a uniform circular disc of radius 4 cm and 
mass 10 g, with the centre of mass fixed and spinning at 2400 rpm. 
A 5g mass is attached to the axis 10 cm from the centre of mass. 
Find the rate of precession. 

A cone of height 5 cm and base radius 2 cm, spins at 1200 rpm with 
its vertex fixed. Calculate I 3 and find the rate and period of preces¬ 
sion of the axis about the vertical. 

Investigate the motion of a symmetrical top in a gravitational field, 
one point on the axis of the top being held fixed. Show that the total 
energy E and the angular momenta p 9 and about the vertical axis 
and about the symmetry axis of the top are constants of the motion. 
A gyroscope consisting of a uniform solid sphere of radius 10 cm is 
spinning at 300 rpm about a horizontal axis. Due to faulty con¬ 
struction, the fixed point is not precisely at the centre of mass, but 
0.02 mm away from it on the axis. Find the time taken by the axis tc 
move through 1 °. 

A uniform rod of length / slides with its ends on a smooth vertical 
circle. If the length of the equivalent simple pendulum is r, find l/r. 
A car starts from rest with a door open at a right angle. The door 
slams shut due to the acceleration, which is constant. Express the 
time required to close the door in terms of the relevant quantities. 
If the door is a uniform rectangle 1 m wide, and the acceleration is 
0.5 m/s 2 , find the time required to close the door. 

Show that the angle of rotation p is given in terms of the Euler 
angles by 


cos | = cos 


? + t 

2 



Obtain the Lagrangian equations for the symmetric top. 

Obtain the Lagrangian equations for the torque-free motion of a 
symmetric rigid body and calculate the motion of the axis of 

symmetry. 

Calculate the moments of inertia / 1 ,12 a °d h a homogeneous sphere 
of radius r and mass M. Choose the origin of the axes at the centre 

of the sphere. 

Determine the moments of inertia 7i, h an< 3 h of a homogeneous 
ellipsoid of mass M, given that the length of the axes are 

2 a > 2b > 2c 
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23. Show that none of the principal moments of inertia can exceed the 

sum of the other two. „ , r 

24. Prove that the principal moments of Jnertta ^ 

regular polyhedron whose centre » »* , S that has moments 

axes. Find the radius of a homo^ou sp^ ^ masses Qf ^ 
of inertia equal to those of a regular te 

two being equal. c . c 

„ .. , . • thrmieh the centre of a uniform 

23. A top is made by forcing a light P>"‘ 1 8“ cm below the disc. 

disc whose radius is 3 cm. The pi P J ^ of (he djsc jus , fai|s 
The top is set into steady motion so that , t - , 

to touch the ground. Find the minimum number of revolut.o ade 

by the disc per second. 


11 

Variational Principle: 
Lagrange’s and Hamilton’s 
Equations 


In this chapter we shall obtain Lagrange’s equations from the variational 
principle. It will be recalled that Lagrange’s equations were obtained 
in Chapter 8 from D’Alembert’s principle in which Newton’s law of 
motion, viz. F == ma was used. D’Alembert’s principle is often termed 
a ‘differential principle’ since we consider in it the instantaneous state of 
the system with some infinitesimal virtual displacements from that 
position of the system. The variational principle, in that sense, must be 
looked upon as an ‘integral principle’. Here, we consider the entire 
motion of the system between two instants ty and and consider small 
virtual variations of the entire motion 9 ^ system from the actual 
motion. 


11.1 CONFIGURATION SPACE 

In the case of motion of a single particle we can represent its trajectory 
in the three-dimensional space by specifying its variables. For a system 
of N particles described by 3 N space coordinates with k equations of 
constraint in the real space, it is difficult to visualise the motion of the 
entire system. It is, therefore, convenient to describe the state of a 
astern havin'* 3,V -k = n coordinates in a hypothetical n-dimensional 
space. This is in fact an extension of the three-dimensional to the «- 
dimensional geometry.’ The instantaneous state of the system is then 
described by a point having generalised coordinates q h where 
i = I 2 „ The point is called the system point and tne n-dimen- 

sionai space Is known as the configuration space. At some later instant, 
th e state of the system changes and it will be represented by some other 
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point in the configuration space. Thus, the system point moves in the 
configuration space tracing out a curve. This curve represents the path 
of motion of the entire system. Here, by the ‘motion of the system we 
mean the motion of the system point along this path in the configuration 
space. We can consider time as a parameter of the curve, since each 
point in the configuration space has one or more values of time associated 
with it. It should be clearly borne in mind that the n-dimensional con¬ 
figuration space does not have any bearing with the three-dimensional space 
which we can visualise physically. The path of the system point in this 
w-dimensional configuration space, therefore, is only a convenient way of 
visualising the actual motion of the N particles with n degrees of freedom. 


11.2 SOME TECHNIQUES OF CALCULUS OF VARIATION 


Before stating the variational principle, let us discuss some aspects of 
the calculus of variation needed for the development of theory in this 
chapter. The basic problem of calculus of variation is to find a path, 
y = y(.x), in one dimension between X\ and X 2 , such that the line integral 


of some function f{y, y , x), where y 


dy . 

-A is an extremum, i.e., maximum 
dx 


or minimum. The quantity f depends upon the functional form of the 
dependent variable y(x) and is called a functional. Symbolically, the 
problem can be stated as: for a function/(y, y\ x), the integral 


J = J^/Os *) dx 


(li.i) 


along the path y = y(x) between x x and x 2 is to be extremum. 

Let (Xj, yi) and (x 2 , y 2 ) be two points in the space (Fig. 11.1). We 
have shown two varied paths between two extreme points y(x 1 ) = y x and 
}’(x 2 ) = y 2 . 


Y 



Fig. 11.1 Varied paths between two points 


v In order to find a path or paths which would give an extremum value for 
the integral, we state the problem in the language of differential calculus. 
For this, we associate a parameter a with all the possible curves i.e- 
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a ths- Th e parameter a should be such that for some value of a, say 
P ___ 0, the curve under examination would coincide with the path or paths 
*hat would give an extremum value for the integral. Then, y will be a 
reliction of both the independent variable x and the parameter a. We 
can always write y{a, x ) as 

>-(a, x) = j(0, x) + ay(x) (11.2) 

where y(x) is some function of x which has continuous first derivative 
a nd the function itself vanishes at both x = x x and * = x 2 . The last 
condition, viz. v(xi) = v(x 2 ) = 0 ensures that the varied function y(a, x) 
will be identical to j;(*) at the extremities of the path. 

With the dependence of y on a in addition to x the integral becomes 
a function of the parameter a. Thus, we have 

J(*) = [ Xi f[y(oc, x), y\a, x), x] dx (11.3) 


Then, the condition that J(a) has an extremum value is 



( 11 . 4 ) 


This is only a necessary condition, but it is not sufficient. We shall, 
however, not go into the details of the mathematical aspect and use the 
condition to obtain a condition or equation that should be satisfied by f 
in order to have extremum value. 

Differentiating equation (11.3) under the integral sign, we get 


8 J 

dot 


da 


y, *) <**J 

) x ,[dydoi + Sy'da J ’ 


as r = °- 

dot 


Hence 


8 J " Cx s \'dfdy.tf &y 1 

8a ~~ J [ty 8a & dx J 


dx 


8 y 8a 8x \ 

Integrating the second term in the integrand by parts, we get 


But 


tf d (s y \ . [ X 'SL('£\£ dx 

J x rfdx\To<.) dx - dy'te *1 J X,dx\dy)d» 


(11.5) 

( 11 . 6 ) 


| = ,(*) and hence g 


Vj 


= v{x 2 ) — = 0 


(11.7) 


T K the first term on the right-hand side of equation (11.6) vanishes and 
e 9nation ( 11 . 5 ) becomes 

a j f*. W£.-£{£YA dx 

F5 = Jv,l eye* dx\»y)e* J 

-j tXw)\ < x) dx 


( 11 . 8 ) 
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It appears that equation (11.8) is independent of ot. But, the functions 
y and y with respect to which the derivatives of the functional/are taken, 
are functions of ot. When ot = 0, we have y(ot, x ) = ;’(*)> and the 
dependence on <x disappears. 


We want that 1/1 =0, and since n(.v) is an arbitrary function [such 

ISaJ a& o . , 

that ^(jcx) = y(x 2 ) = 0], the integrand of equation (11.8) must vanis 1 for 

ot = 0. Thus, we have 

e l_A( 8 l) = 0 (ii- 9 ) 

8 y dx \dy'J 

Functions^ and y appearing in equation (11.9) are the original func¬ 
tions, independent of ot. Equation (11.9) is called Eu er s equation 
and it represents the necessary condition that the integral as t e extre¬ 
mum value. 

Euler’s equation can be generalised for the case when/is a functional 
of several dependent variables. Then, we can write 

f=f[y i (x),y , i (x), x], / = 1, 2,.. ., « (IL10) 

In this case, we select the parametric equations similar to equation 
(11.2) as 

y,(ot, x) = >’/(0, x) + <*Vi(x) ( :11 ’ 1 1 > 

The same procedure as described above can then be followed and we 
can get Euler-Lagrange’s equation in the form 


£ _££ = 0 
dy, dx dy'i 


i = 1,2, 


11 


(11.12a) 


More generally 

/ = f\.}’i(Xj), yi(xj), Xj\ 

where i = 1. 2. n and j = 1,2. k. Here, we have taken 

x X 2 , x* as independent variables on which y depends. In this 
case Euler-Lagrange’s equations take the form 

& 


£__$ 8 _ 

dy, pi dxj (dyj/dXj) 


= 0 


(11.12b) 


Euler’s equation (11.9) can also be put into another equivalent form. 
For this, consider 


d ft , v __ £ , £ by ., £<£ 

dx ^ y ’ y ’ dx + dy dx + dy dx 

= 8 l + y ' 8 f +/ V 

dx^ y dy^ y a,,' 


dy 


(11.13) 


Mow 


dt,df\ ..df 


d / 8 f\ 
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n df 

u bstituting the value of/ ^ from equation (11.13), we get 
A l y < = d ± __ __ , d£ , d df 

dx \ °y / dx dx dy ^ ^ dx dy 

dx dx y [dy dxdy\ (1M4) 

gut, the last term on the right-hand side vanishes in view of equation 
■ I 9 ) and equation (11.14) reduces to 

f£_ d (r '*f\ „ 

dx dx\ y sy) ~ 0 (11.15) 

This is sometimes called the ‘second form’ of Euler’s equation. It 

Pf 

is useful, particularly wlien — = 0 , i.e., when/does not depend explicitly 
upon x. Then, we Have 

. df 

(11.16) 


r ' df 

J — y TT-, = a const. 
dy 


The 8-Notation 

The results of the calculus of variation are very often expressed in 
terms of a compact 8 -notation as follows: 

We have, by equation (11.8) 


m [ x *w - dx 

8a J .Yj [dy dx dy J da 


Multiply both the sides of this equation by the differential da. Then, 
we have 


We introduce 

and 

Hence, we get 


a £ da= i?M-Txw] a £ dadx 


b 4~ da = 8J 

diX 

QL da = Sy 

COL 


(11.17). 


(11.18) 


87 “fill-a#]*’* 

In this notation, the condition of extremum becomes 

SJ=8 [ X 'f(y, y> X)dx = 0 
taking symbol 5 inside the integral sign, we get 


'(11.19) 


( 11 . 20 ) 


/ = if dx 

-fill »+$*]* 


(11-21) 
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; * 

Now «/ = «(g) = Tx <*> 

Hence S7 - £ [| ® *'] * ° 

Integrating the second term on the right-hand side by parts, we get 

8 j- [ x '\ d L-±?L]hydx (H.23) 

J xApy dxdy\ . 

Here we used the condition that the variation in y at the en poin s is 
zero. 

Since Sy is arbitrary, we can get hJ = 0 only if the integrand vanishes. 
This gives Euler-Lagrange’s equation as before. 


11.3 APPLICATIONS OF THE VARIATIONAL PRINCIPLE 

I. Consider the extremum value of the integral 


j = ["‘/O', /, x) dx 0) 

where f — (jfcj anc * X*) = x 

Clearly the value of the integral is (*2 — x x ). We construct a para¬ 
metric equation as 

y(a, x) = x + av(x) (2) 

where we choose ??(x) = (.v — x x )(x — * 2 ), an( l satisfies the boundary 
conditions, i.e. 

ijfx,) = v(x 2 ) = 0 (3) 


Now 

= 1 — a(x x -4- X 2 ) 2 ax =1 — act 2 ax 

dx 

where a = x 1 + x 2 - 

Squaring and substituting the value, we get, after direct evaluation of 
integrals 

J(a) = (X 2 — x x )(l — 2 a a -f- a 2 x 2 ) + %ot\x\ — x x ) + 2 a(l — aa)(x\ x 2 )^ 

This shows that when a = 0, J = (x 2 — x x ). The value of the integral 
J(a) is always greater than J{ 0) for any value of a. This fact can be 
stated as 

= 0 (5) 

a=0 

2. To show that the shortest distance between two points in a plane 
is a straight line. 

Consider the AT-plane. An element of length in this plane is given by 

ds 2 = dx 2 + dy 2 


8J 

da 


\ 
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( 1 ) 


ds = V dx 2 -f- dy 2 

=4 + ffiT 

Xhen, the total distance between two points having coordinates (xx, y{) 

and (X 2 , yj) is S‘ ven b ? 


The condition that the curve be the shortest path is that the integral J 
should be a minimum. Comparing this equation with equation (11.1) 
vV e obtain 

(3) 


t ' dy 

where >’ = ^ 


Now 


/= Vi + 


bf _ ,9/ / 

by an by' Vl TV 2 


Substituting these values in Euler-Lagrange’s equation (11.9), we get 


(. 


VVl +y 


_) = 

fv' 2 / 


0 


(4) 


or y'/V 1 + j»' 2 = C, where C is constant. 
Simplifying this equation, we get 

C 

^ = Vi - c 2 


= a 


where a is constant. 

Integration, then gives 

y = ax + b (3) 

where b is constant. 

But this is the equation of a straight line. Thus, Euler-Lagrange s 
equation proves the familiar result. 

3. The Brachistochrone or shortest time problem. 

In this problem we consider a particle which moves in a constant 
conservative force-field F as shown in Fig. 11.2. Suppose that the parti- 
cle is initially at rest at some point and moves to some other point (*i, yO 
under the action of the force. 

We wish to find the path that would be taken up by the particle along 
"hich its time of transit between the two points is a minimum. We 
0r >ent the coordinate system such that the initial point at rest is taken as 
the origin. 

Let t- be the speed of the particle along the curve, the time of transit is 
given by 

C 2 ds 

'' 2 = J . * 

" he re 1 refers to the origin and 2 to the point (*„ y t ). 


0 ) 
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If the frictional forces are ignored, we can write the total energy of the 
particle, i.e. T + V = constant, since the force-field is given to be 
conservative. If the potential energy is taken to be zero at the level 
x = 0, we have T-j- V=0 at the origin, since the particle is at rest 
there. Now, at any point (x, y ) along its path the kinetic energy 
T = \mv 2 and the potential energy V = — Fx = —tngx, where g is the 
acceleration of the particle due to the force. Thus 

v = V 2 gx 

Hence, the time of transit is given by 

1 12 .— f — = f* 1 V(1 + y' 2 )j2.gx dx (3) 

Ji v Jo 



Fig. 11.2 The Brachistochrone problem 


Since the factor (2g) 1 * 2 does not affect the final equation, we can 
write functional /as 






+ / 


'21 


1/2 


(4) 


As ^ = 0, Euler-Lagrange’s equation becomes 

o 

dx ay ~ 


or 


Now 


df 1 

Qy> ~ const — ^ 7 == by assumption 
f / y i 


'ey V.v(i + /2) vs 


Hence 
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prom 


this, we can always write 



To solve this, we substitute 


(5) 


Hence, 

Then, we get 


x = n(l — cos 0) 


dx = a sin 0 dd and 


/_* _ 

v 2 a — x 


, e 

tan j 


-J a(1 - 


cos 0) dd 


( 6 ) 


= a(0 — sin 0) + const. (7) 

The constant term is equal to zero since initially when x = 0 = y, 9 = 0. 
Thus, we have the equations as 


x = a( 1 — cos 6 ) 
and y — a{9 — sin 6) 

These are the equations of a cycloid passing through the origin. Thus, 
the path of the particle is a cycloid (Fig. 11.3). The value of constant 
a must be adjusted such that the particle passes through the other 
point, viz. (*x, Tx). Along this path, the time of transit of the particle 
from the origin to (x t , jx) is found to be a minimum—although the 
variational principle is fo»r an extremum value. 



Fig. 11.3 The path of the particle is a cycloid 

(4) We shall now show that the geodesics of a spherical surface are 
§ r “at circles, i.e., the circles whose centres lie at the centre of the sphere. 

A ‘geodesic’ is a line which represents the shortest path between any 
tn 'o pointy when the path is restricted to be on some surface. In the 
P te sent case, the surface is a spherical surface. 

T he element of distance ds, on the surface of a sphere of radius r, in 
le spherical coordinates, is given by 

ds 2 = r 2 [d0 2 + sin 2 9 dp 2 ] 
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and ds = r [dd 2 + sin 2 d dp 2 ] 1 ' 2 (1) 

The total distance between two points having coordinates (r, pj) 
and (r, d 2 , p 2 ) is given by 


Here, functional / is given by 

/ 


211/2 


dd 


= r[l+ si n 2 ^)] ' 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


If J is to be extremum, we must have 


- — i- ^ = 0 , where ? = % 
dp dd dp dd 

Since if- = 0, Euler-Lagrange’s equation becomes 

GO 

£2,-o 

dd dp' 

ot H i + sin* Op>)'•>}] =0 

This can be simplified to 


-f 

de [ 


sin 2 d p[ 


l- 


(4) 


; 2 d 


(5) 


(1 + sin 2 d p' 2 ) 112 
since r ^ 0 and is constant. 

From this, integration gives 

sin 2 dp' _ 

(1 + sin 2 W*F 2 ~ ° 

where c is constant. 

Simplifying the above relation, we get 

, c _ c cosec 

P — sin 0 (sin 2 d — c 2 ) iy2 — (1 — c 2 — c 2 cot 2 0) iy2 

Substitution for cot d leads to a standard form of integral for p and 
integration yields 

p = a. — sin _I (/; cot d) ( 6 ) 

where a and k = . g - are constants. 

V 1 — c z 

This gives 

k cot d = sin (a — <p) 

or k cos d = sin (a — p ) sin d ( 7 ) 

Using the relations' between the cartesian coordinates (x, y, z) and the 
spherical polar coordinates (r, d, p), we can write the above equation as 
zk = r sin d cos p sin a — r sin d sin p cos a 
or zk = x sin a — y cos a ( 8 ) 

where x 2 + y 2 + z * = r2 - 

This last equation represents a plane passing through the origin and 








v 
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h^rice cutting the surface of the sphere in a great circle. Thus, the extre¬ 
mum value of the distance between the two points on the surface of a 
sphere is an arc of a circle whose centre lies at the centre of the sphere. 

11# 4 HAMILTON'S PRINCIPLE 

In Chapter 8, we obtained Lagrange’s equations from D’Alembert’s 
principle which is essentially based on Newton’s law for its formulation. 
Newton s laws, therefore, form indirectly the basis for the Lagrangian 
formulation of mechanics. A more general foundation to the Lagrangian 
formulation of mechanics is Hamilton's principle. The principle is stated 
in a general form independent of any coordinate system and hence is 
useful in non-mechanical systems and fields. 

Hamilton’s principle may be stated as follows: 

Of all the possible paths along which a dynamical system may move from 
one point to another within a given interval of time (consistent with con¬ 
straints, if any) the actual path followed is that which minimizes the time 
integral of the Lagrangian. 

The principle can alternatively be stated as: 

The motion of the system from instant r 1 to instant t 2 is such that the 
line integral 



(11.24) 


where L = kinetic energy — potential energy = T — V, is an extremum 
for the path of the motion. 

In terms of the calculus of variation, we can state Hamilton’s principle 
as 



(11.25) 


with variations zero at / = t x and t = t 2 . 

The second statement reveals that the line integral of L = T — F is an 
extremum. But, in most of the applications in dynamics, one obtains a 
minimum condition. This is incorporated in the first statement. Now, 
the kinetic energy is a function of velocities and coordinates and may be 
time also while if the system moves in a conservative field, the potential 
energy is a function of position. But, both the position and the velocity 
are functions of time implicitly as well as explicitly. Hence, L can be 
expressed as 


L = L(yj i, (j 2 , • • •» tf/i > <7i> l]2i ij 3> 
Equation (11.25) can, therefore, be written as 


:* • • • 


SJ — S ( L(q {j cj2> • • • j (7/m (7i* hz* • • 


j (7/m (71 > • • • > (7n> 0 ^ — 0 



(11.26) 
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Comparing equation (1 1.26) with equation ( 11 . 20 ) we 
Lagrange’s equations ( 11 . 12 a), viz. 


become 


Of _ <L1 = 0 i — 1 2 

Byt dxdyl °* ’ ’ 


n 


obtain Euler- 


8L _ £ d JL 

dq, dt dq. 


0 , /= 1 , 2 , . 


ii 


ii(w)-wr °’ l=h2 ." (1, ' 27) 

It will be recalled that equations (11.27) are Lagrange’s equations 
of motion of a system of particles and the quantity L = T — V is called 
Lagrange’s function or the Lagrangian for the system. In terms of the 
Lagrangian L, Hamilton’s principle can be stated as: 


Of all the possible paths, along which a dynamical system may more from 
one point to another in the configuration space within a given interval of time, 
the actual path followed is that for which the time integral of the Lagrangian 
function for the system is an extremum. 


Although the suffix / of equation (11.27) is stated to take all values 
from 1 to n, it should be recalled that this will not be the case if some 
constraints are acting on the system. In that case the number of inde¬ 
pendent coordinates (i.e., the degrees of freedom) is decreased and the 
number of Lagrange’s equations is also correspondingly reduced. 


11.5 EQUIVALENCE OF LAGRANGE'S 
AND NEWTON'S EQUATIONS 


We have formulated mechanics on the basis of D’Alembert’s principle 
in Chapter 8 and on Hamilton’s principle in this chapter. We shall now 
show that the Newtonian formulation of mechanics is equivalent to the 
Lagrangian formulation by obtaining Newton’s law of motion from 
Lagrange’s equation, and Hamilton’s principle from Newton’s equation. 

1 . Let us write Lagrange’s equation for a single particle in rectangular 
coordinates x h i.e. (*!, x 2 , x 3 ) as 


d_8L_ 
dt dx 1 


dL _ , 

where * = 1, 2, 3 


But, L = T — V. Hence, we get 

d 8(T — V) 0 (T-V) 

dt^~ -^T i = o 


(11.28) 


(11.29) 


Now, in rectangular coordinates and for a conservative system, the 
kinetic energy T is a function of 5r, alone and potential energy K is a 
function of A',-alone. Hence 


8T 

dx, 


= 0 and 



0 


(11.30) 
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Lagrange's equation, therefore, assumes the form 

d_BT 3F 
dt dx i dx; ~ 

_eV _ £8T 

or dxi ~ dtdx, 


for a conservative 


system, we have 

_dv_ 

dXi ~ 


Ft 


Further, 



d_ 

dt 


( m *d = j t (Pi) = Pi 


(11.31) 

(11.32) 

(11.33) 


(11.34) 


Thus, we arrive at Newton’s equation of motion, viz. 

Fi = Pi (11.35) 

The Lagrangian and Newtonian equations are, therefore, equivalent. 

2 . We now prove that Hamilton’s principle may be obtained from 
Newton’s equation. Consider the case of a single particle for simplicity. 
Let Xi(t), i = 1, 2, 3 or r(f) be the solution of Newton’s equation. Let 
ri(/,) and r 2 (t 2 ) be the position vectors representing the position of the 
particle at instants t x and t 2 . Then, Newton’s equations and the equa¬ 
tions of the constraint (if any) are satisfied at every point along the path 
of the particle. 

Consider another path having the same end points and travelled in the 
same interval of time, viz. {t 2 — ti ). Then, such a path would be 
represented by 

r(/) —> r(f) -f- Sr(f) (11.35) 

Since the end points are the same for both the paths 

£r(/i) = Br(t 2 ) = 0 (11.37) 

Newton’s equation of motion at any instant is 

F = /wa = mr (11.38) 

Let 5IF be the work done in passing from the true path to the varied 
Path. Then 


SfV=F-Sr (11.39) 

° r dW=mr-bT (11.40) 

The total force F acting on the particle is the vector sum of the applied 
force F„ and the force of constraint F c . Thus, F fl + F c = F. The varied 
Path considered above is such that no work is done by the force of 
°cnstraint. Thus, the force of constraint and the displacement considered 
'° obtain variation in the path are at right angles to each other. For 
example, when a particle moves on, say, a plane surface, the force of 
c onstraint is normal to the surface while the particle can move only along 
surface. The varied path is obtained by considering displacements 
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parallel to the path along the surface. In such a case 

F c -Sr = 0 

and equation (11.39) becomes 

W-F..*r O'- 4 ') 

If the applied force F„ is a conservative force and hence is derivable 
from a potential energy function V, then 

F„.Sr =-bV C'- 42 ) 

Hence, equation (11.40) becomes 

_SV = m r Sr (11.43) 

Now, consider 

^-(r -Sr) = r ~(Sr) + r-Sr .(11.44) 

On interchanging the operations and S in the first term on the right . 
hand side of equation (11.44), we get 


where r = v. Thus 


Multiplying this equation by m throughout and writing S(\mv 2 ) as ST and 
wr'-Sr = — SV, we get 

ST — SV = m (r - Sr) (11.47) 

Integrating this last result with respect to time between t { and t 2 , we get 

= m J|V(r-Sr) 

— m ^ r - Sr 

But, 5r = 0 at the end points. Hence, we get 

' 2 fi(r - V) dt = 0 
J, 2 {T —V s ) dt ~ 0 


(r *Sr) = r -Si* + r * Sr 
dt v 

= «(i v 2 ) + r-Sr 

(11.45) 

f.Sr = ^(r-«r)-8 (iv 2 ) 

(11.46) 


(11.48) 


c 


or 


(11.49) 

since the variation indicated by operator 8 dn es not affect the end points. 
Equation (11.49) can be put in the form 


which is Hamilton’s principle. 


ft 


L dt = 0 


(11.50) 
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11.6 ADVANTAGES OF THE LAGRANGIAN FORMULATION- 
ELECTROMECHANICAL ANALOGIES 

\Ve have seen that Hamilton’s principle contains all the mechanics of 
the holonomic conservative system. The principle involves setting up 
f the Lagrangian for the mechanical system by writing expressions for 
the kinetic and potential energies of the system. The variational princi¬ 
ple or the Euler-Lagrange equations then lead to the equations of motion 
of the system. The formulation requires finding the quantities which will 
be a set of generalised coordinates and help in obtaining the energies, 
for this purpose, one can choose any set of coordinate system. Hence, 
the Lagrangian formulation is invariant with respect to the choice of the 
coordinate system* 

Another great advantage of the formulation is that it need not be 
restricted to the mechanical systems only. We can include non-mechani¬ 
cal systems such as elastic field, electromagnetic field, acoustical systems, 
etc. As a simple example, consider an electrical circuit containing an 
inductance L , resistance R and capacitance C connected in series 
(Fig. 11.4a). The voltage U across each element of the circuit is 


L r C 

-VvW—| (- 


■& 


(a) E(t) 



Fig. 11.4 (a) Series LCR circuit; and (b) Parallel LCR circuit 


r dI 

V = L dI 


U = RI 


U 




I dt 


(11.51) 


T. , , f^rtmntive force 8(t) which equals the sum 

T he circuit has an external electromotive tor ov , 
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of voltages across each element of the circuit. Thus, we have 

if/* = £(/) (11.52) 


L § + « I + 


dq 


(11.53) 


or by using / = where q is the charge 

This equation is similar in form to equation (6.52) for the forced oscil¬ 
lator, viz., 

(11.54) 


m Tit* ^ lm[L kx = 


and hence must have the same solutions. This similarity suggests to us the 
mechanical analogies of electrical quantities in this case. The inductance 
L corresponds to inertial mass m, the ohmic resistance R corresponds to 
dissipative coefficientand 1/C, where C is the capacitance, to k t the 
force constant or elastic force. The charge q plays the role of the co¬ 
ordinate * and the e.m.f. S(t) of the external force F(t). Thus, the charge 
q can be treated as a generalised coordinate. 


Consider, further, a circuit containing L, R and C in parallel connected 
with e.m.f. £(r) (Fig. 11.4b). In this case, the potential difference across 
each element is the same; but the currents flowing through R, L and C 

add to give the total current at any time. The current through R is 


that through L 


is zJ 


U dt, and that through C is C 

at 



Udt+C 


dU 

dt 


m 


Differentiating each term with respect to time, we have 


r d 2 U IdU^U dl 
C dt* + RW + L = di 


Therefore, 


(11.55) 


Comparison of equation (11.55) w'ith equation (11.54) shows that the 

voltage U corresponds to x, C to m , \ to 2 i to k and — corres- 

■K C dt 

ponds to external force F(t). 

With these analogies, w'e can write down expressions for the kinetic 
and the potential energies, the dissipation function and the generalised 
force for L, C and R in series as 

T = \Lq 2 , V = |^, £F= \Rq 2 , ()(/) = £(*) (11.56; 


and for L, C and R in parallel as 


r = lc ^=r>=g. e( o=£ 


(11.57) 
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flie Lag ran S' an ^ ^ ^ or *he two cases can be written and 

nations (11-53) an (11.55) can be obtained by using corresponding 
Ration functions. 

fhus, the Lagrangian and Hamilton’s principle along with variational 
c hniq ue °^ er a wide possibility of their use in diverse fields of physics, 
nne such application of this technique in writing Schrodinger’s equation 
V quantum mechanics is given in article 11.9(d). 

11.7 LAGRANGE'S UNDETERMINED MULTIPLIERS 

If a physical system is constrained in its motion, then its degrees of 
freedom are reduced. We use the equations of constraint to eliminate 
^pendent variables and we work with a new set of independent variables. 
Sometimes it is difficult or inconvenient to eliminate the dependent 
variables. Under these circumstances, use of Lagrange’s multipliers 
gives an alternative technique to solve the problems. 

Consider a simple case of a function/=/(*,- y, z) of three indepen¬ 
dent variables. The function/has an extremum value when 

df= 0 (11.58) 


Since 


df = — dx + — dy -±- ( — d 7 
J dx + by y 1 dz 


(11.59) . 


for the condition (11.58) to be true, the necessary and sufficient condi¬ 
tions are 

?f df of 


dz 


dx dy 

Let the equation of constraint be 

g(x, y,z) = 0 

d 

or 


= 0 


d S = % dx + ty dy + t dz 


(11.60) 

(11.61) 

(11.62) 


Because of equation (11.61) of constraint, condition (11.60) is no longer 
valid since there are now only two independent variables. If they are x 
and y t then dz is no longer arbitrary but will be related to changes in x 
and y. We ean, however, add equations (11.61) and equation (11.62) 
after multiplying the latter by A to get 


df+ \dg= (g * A |) dx + (| + A |) * + (i + A £) dZ 


= 0 


(11.63) 


The multiplier A can be chosen by setting 


£ + a2? = o 

dz dz 


^here we assume that ^ is non-zero. 

dz 


(11.64) 
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Now with condition (11.64) we have from equation (11.63) 
Since x and y are independent, their coefficients must vanish. 


(11.65) 


Hence 


£ + »£-<> 

dx cx 

% + \ s / = o 

dy dy 


( 11 . 66 ) 


Thus, when equations (11.64) and (11.66) are satisfied, we get df = 0 or/ 
has an extremum value. We now have four variables x, y, z and A and 
three equations (11.64) and (11.66). The fourth equation is actually the 
equation of constraint. Since, in the solutions we want to know only x, 
y and z, the multiplier need not be determined. For this reason, it is 
called Lagrange’s undetermined multiplier. 

—^ As an illustration consider a quantum mechanical problem of a particle 
of mass m in a box, in the form of a rectangular parallelopiped of sides 
x, y and z. The ground state energy is given by 


E= L[h + ? + ?) 


(11.67) 


We want to find out the shape of the box which will give minimum 
energy subject to the condition that the volume is constant, i.e. 


( 11 . 68 ) 


V(x, y, z) = xyz = c 

Here,/ = E and the equation of constraint is 

g(x, y, z) =, xyz - c = 0 

Equations (11.64) and (11.66), determining x, y, z, are 

M x e_g = _ 

dx^ dx 

8E . 8g 

^ + X Fy = ~ 

. BE .dg 

and + = - 

Multiplying equation (11.69) by x, (11.70) by y, and (11.71) by z, we get 

v h 2 h 2 Id 

Axyz = -- =- = __ 

4m x 2 4 my 2 4m z 2 y 

Hence the condition for minimum energy is 

x = y = z 

i.e., the box should be a cube. Here, the multiplier A is undetermined. 


4mx’ + Xy2 = ° 

(11.69) 

h 2 , , 

. , + Az.v — 0 

4my i 

(11.70) 

h 2 

4mz 3 + **>' ~ 0 

(11.71) 


11.8 LAGRANGE'S EQUATIONS FOR 
NONHOLONOMIC SYSTEMS 

It may be noticed that while obtaining Lagrange’s equations from 
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^/^lernfrert’s or Hamilton s principle, the condition that the constraints 
ust be holonomic .does not appear until the last step. There, the 
^ariations in the generalised coordinates are considered independent 
V f ea ch other. When the constraints acting on a system are nonholono- 
^j Cj the generalised coordinates are not independent of each other. 
Moreover, it niay not be possible to reduce them further by means of 
equations of constraint of the form/(^, q 2 , , q n ; t) = 0 . 

Let us suppose that the equations of constraint can be put in the form 
£ a, k dq k + a, t dt = 0, /= 1 , 2,..., m (11.72) 


-Wp' = 


0 


(11.75) 


Equation (11.72) represents m relations of constraint between the 
differentials of q' s. Since, Hamilton’s principle does not involve varia¬ 
tion in time, the virtual displacements must satisfy the equation 

^ tf/fc Stffc = 0, / = 1, 2 m (H-73) 

Equations (11.73) can be used to reduce the number of virtual displace¬ 
ments to only that of the independent ones. For this, we follow the 
method of Lagrange’s undetermined multipliers. 

Let A/ (/ = 1 , 2 ,. . . , m) be some unknown constants, which may be, 
in general, functions of time. Then, in view of equation (11.73), we can 
write 

A/ ^ ct/k 8q k = 0 (11-74) 

The m equations expressed in (11.74) are now combined with 

(M v f — - — — 

J q [ Y \8qk dt dq kl 

for the conservative system. 

For this, we sum up equation (11.74) over / and then integrate the 
resulting equation from ti to t 2 . This yields 

j*' 2 '£Xia lk 8q k dt = Q (11.76) 

Now, we combine equation (11.76) with equation (11.75), so as to get 

['• f y ( e A _ + £ A,a,*) 8 J dt = 0 ( 1 1.77) 

J t x L *=i dt dq k t ) J 

The Sq k s are still dependent upon each other. In fact, the m equations 
(H-73) are really speaking the links between them Thus, the first 
(« - m) of these 8q k s may be chosen independently. Then, the last m of 
these 8q k 's will be given by equation (11.73). But, A, s can be chosen 
arbitrarily. We may choose them such that 

eq k dt dqk * 


where k = („ _ m + 1),. . 


n. 


(11.78) 
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If this is true, we must write equation (11.77) as 


j % j dt = 


0 


f ' 2 + 

J \&?/ f dt dq k i , 

Equation (11.79) involves only those 8^’s that are independent. 
Hence, the quantity in parentheses must vanish. Thus, we have 


(11.79' 


r-lr + T. tea, = o,k~ i,2, 
cq k dt dq k / 


. . , («-/») (11.80i 


Combining equations (11.78) and (11.80), we get a complete set of 
Lagrange’s equations for nonholonomic systems: 


d gL dL 


( 11 . 81 ) 


k — l, 2,..., n 

dt dq k cq k / 

In the process described above, there are « + w quantities to be deter¬ 
mined out of which there are n generalised coordinates q k and m multi- 
pliers A,. We, however, have only n equations (11.81) at our disposal. 
We need m more equations which are equations (11.72), written in a 
differential form as 

= ° (H. 82 ) 

K 

where l — 1,2,. . . , m. 

On solving these equations not only do we get the values of q k s, but 
also the values of A/s. To understand the physical significance of the A/’s, 
consider a system on which an external force Q' k acts instead of the con¬ 
straints. Thus, the extra forces Q' k not included in the conservative 
forces are given by 

± d ±- d Jl = 0 ' m831 

dt dq k dq t Qk (U - 83) 

These equations must be identical with equations (11.81). Hence, 

Ql = Yj A ,a, k . Thus, £ 'b* 7 /* can t> e treated as generalised forces of 
constraint. Thus, we do not eliminate the forces of constraint from the 
formulation. On the contrary, these are found out. 

We have considered a method to account for: nonholonomic constraints 
which can be put in the form of equation (11.72) and is not applicable 
for the most general type of nonholonomic constraint. The method, 
however, also considers holonomic constraints. An equation of the holo- 
nomic constraint, viz.- 

All, dl> • • • » dm 0 = 0 

is equivalent to a differential equation 


Comparing equation (11.84) with equation (11.72), we obtain 

_ 8/ 


a,,. — —arm 




(11.84) 
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P 0 m the above discussion, it is observed that the Lagrangian method 
f undetermined multipliers can be used also for the holonomic constraints 

if. 

/j) it is inconvenient to reduce all the coordinates of the system to 

U independent ones, 

(ji) the forces of constraints are required. 

< 9 APPLICATIONS of the lagrangian method of 
UNDETERMINED MULTIPLIERS 


(a) Cylinder Rolling on Inclined Plane 

Consider a cylinder rolling without slipping on an inclined plane 
/pig. 11.5). We wish to find the acceleration of the cylinder and the 
frictional force of constraint. 



I ig. 11.5 A cylinder rolling, without slipping, down an inclined plane 


Let p be the angle of inclination of the given plane of length / with the 
horizontal. Let the cylinder of radius r start from the point O and roll 
down the plane along the line of greatest slope without slipping. Then, 
the equation of the constraint is 

r dO — dx 


or r dd — dx = 0 . (1) 

Since there is only one equation of constraint, only one Lagrangian 
multiplier is required. 

Now, the coefficients in the equation of the constraint are 

a 9 = r and a x — — 1 ( 2 ) 


It should be noted that the kinetic energy is made up of two terms 
° Ke due to translational motion and the other due to rotational motion. 

Lhe kinetic energy of the cylinder is 

T = imS + - I™’ + (3) 

The 


Potential energy is 


V = mgit = m s0 " sm p 


(4) 
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Hence, the Lagrangian is given by . 

L = T - V = imP + h'»rV - mgtf - *) ™ *> 0 ) 

The Lagrangian equations in .v and 6 are, therefore, given y. 

d SL SL _ „ , 



d = A 

dt dx dx 

( 6 ) 

or 

mx — mg sin 55 + A = 0 

and 

II 

l 

(7) 

or 

O 

II 

C 

1 

Hw 

Now, 

from equation ( 1 ) of constraint, we get 

/ r'0 = x 

( 8 ) 

Hence, Lagrange’s equation in 9 becomes 



\mx — A = 0 



7 H = A 

(9) 


Substituting this value of A in Lagrange’s equation for x, we get 

mx — mg sin p + \mx = 0 

.. _ 2 g sin <p ( 10 ) 

or A — 3 


Hence 


0 = 


2g sin p 

Tr 



The frictional force of constraint A is given by 

, mx _ mg sin p n 21 

^ — 2 3 

dv A . _ , do _ 2 g sin g 

If we write x = v - 7 - and integrate the equation x v ^ 3 ’ 

tlA t u 

we obtain the velocity v = V4gl sin pi 3 at the bottom of the inclined 
plane. This last result can be obtained by any elementary method as 

well. 


(b) Simple Pendulum 

As the next illustration, let us consider the problem of a simple 

pendulum. 

Let (/*, 9) be the coordinates of the bob of the pendulum with respect 
to the point O of the support (Fig. 11.6). Then, the Lagrangian is given 

by /n 

L = T — V = \m ‘r 2 -f- \mr 2 0 2 -f- mgr cos 9 H-' 

The equation of constraint is 

r - l = 0 
dr = 0 
a r = 1 
a 9 = 0 


or 

Hence 

and 


( 2 a) 

(2b) 
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i. % 

Lagrange’s equations in^arici ft'are expressed 

8L 


as 


d_8L 
dt di- 


dr 


= a r X 


(3) 


(4) 



or (mr) - mr9 2 - mg cos 9 = X 

and gives tension in the suspension A in terms 
0 f e and 9. Further 

d_dL dL _ 
dt de~dd~ QeX 

or ^ (mr 2 $) + mgr sin 9 = 0 

This equations (4) gives 

mr r 9 + mgr sin 9 = 0 (5) 

which is the equation of motion of the simple pendulum. 

(c) Particle on Sphere 

Let us now consider a particle of mass m moving under the action of 
gravity on the surface of a smooth sphere of radius /. 

We shall find its equations of motion and the angle 9 C at which the 
particle flies off from the surface. 

Let the origin of the coordinates be at the centre of the sphere and let 
the z axis be vertically upwards. 

In this case, the equation of constraint is given by 

r-l = 0 (1) 

where r is the radial distance of the particle. 

From this, we obtain, dr = 0. Hence, a r = 1, a e = 0 = a 9 . 

Let us suppose that the particle is initially at rest and let it slide down 
along the surface. The particle will obviously move in a vertical plane 
which we shall take for convenience <p = 0. 

The Lagrangian for the particle is 

L = \m(r 2 + r 2 d 2 ) - mgr cos 9 

The equations of motion are 

—ml9 2 + mg cos 9 = X 
ml 2 '9 — mgl sin 9 = 0 

where we used r = l and r = r = 0. 

The undetermined multiplier A is dependent on 9, in general. 
Differentiating equation (3) containing A with respect to time, we get 

9 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


—2m 169 — mg sin 69 = 


. _ dHff) _ dX 


dt 


d9 


or 


• dX 
— 3mg sin d = -Jq 


(5) 


i 
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where we used value of 0 from equation (4). Integrating equation (5), 
we get 


A(0) = 3 mg cos 9 + c 

\t 0 — 0, A = mg, this being the force of constraint at 
sphere. This gives 


c = —2 mg 

Hence A(0) = 3 mg cos 0 — 2 mg 

The particle will move on the surface as long as the force 
positive, i.e., as long as the surface pushes it outward, 
condition is 


the top of the 


( 6 ) 

of constraint is 
Corresponding 


A(0) = 3 mg cos 0 - 2 mg ^ 0 (7) 

The equality holds for 

cos 9 C = § 00 

i.e., at the angle 0 C = cos' 1 f the particle flies off the surface. It should 
be noted that we have neglected friction of the surface. 


(d) The Schrodinger Wave Equation 

The Lagrangian formulation is an important tool particularly in modern 
physics. We illustrate this by taking a quantum mechanical problem of 
variation in 

(0 


with a constraint 


SjV(r)tf(r, p)*p(r) dr = 0 

I 


0*(r)^(r) dr 


( 2 ) 


Equation (1) states that the energy of a particle described by wave func¬ 
tion 0 is an extremum with the condition given by equation (2) that t e 
total probability of finding the particle in the whole space is unity—a 
certainty. Here, H is the quantum mechanical Hamiltonian operator tor 

a particle of mass m 

H = -^ 1+ V(r) (3) 
V(r) being the potential field in which the particle is moving. We 
shall assume that the particle is confined in a finite potential field so t a 
it is not found at a large distance and hence ip and ip* vanish at large 

distances. . e 

The wave function of the particle ip and its complex conjugate a 

treated as independent variables. 

Equation (1) when H from equation (3) is substituted, contains terms 
which after integration by parts become 


f 




dx 4 


r dx l-oo J dx dx 
‘ dtp * dip 


-f 


dx dx 


dx 


( 4 ) 
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gjmil&r equations can be written down for y and z components. 
p y making these changes, equation ( 1 ) becomes 




dr = 0 


( 5 ) 


Combining equations (5) and (2) with the undetermined multiplier A, 
we get 

•'+ VW - A</»*^j dr = 0 ( 6 ) 

Thus, taking 

ti 2 \ 

/sjjj V</r*. ViJj + Vip*ip - A 0) 

where /is a function of ip and ip* which in turn depends on the variables 
v, y and z. Using the Euler-Lagrange equations (11.12) 

Sf = 0 (8) 


Of _y> — 

dip 7=1 dxj (dip/dxj) 


( 9 ) 


for ip and similar equation for ip*, we get 

- ^ vv + ^ = W 

and a complex conjugate of this equation. Here, A is a real constant and 
represents the energy of the physical quantum-mechanical system under 
consideration. With this interpretation, equation (9) is the Schrodinger 
wave equation. Thus, the Lagrangian formulation through variational 
methods is not simply an hypothetical concept but provides a powerful 
tool in the study of physical phenomena. 

11.10 HAMILTON'S EQUATIONS OF MOTION 

We have developed Lagrangian formulation (here and in Chapter 8 ) 
and the equations obtained were used to solve some physical problems. 
There exists another powerful theory known as the Hamiltonian formula¬ 
tion which is an alternative to the Lagrangian formulation but proves o 
be convenient and useful particularly in dealing with problems of modern 
physics. No new physical concept is introduced in this fo ™ ulat ‘° n 
tve get another tool to work on the problems in physics. We sha now 
obtain Hamilton's equations of motion for a system with n degrees of 
freedom. We shall assume that the constraints are holonomic and the 

forces are derivable from potentials which de P end ^ P 0sltl0n or 

are velocity-dependent (as discussed in article 8.8 of Chapter 8 ). 

r . of freedom, there are n Lagrange’s equa- 

or a system wit n g second-order differential equation 

tions of motion Each equation is a secunu 7 , 

and the “ns of the ,,-equations need 2 n constants usually given by 

initial positions and initial velocities. The Lagrangian ,s a function of 

„ 0 , r ; : . ft i,p cvstem can be visualised in an /i-dimen- 

<7; and q t and the motion of the system um 

s '°nal configuration space. 
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We have already introduced the Hamiltonian function which is related 
to the Lagrangian function by the equation 

#=£/>/?/- Uflh 4h'0 

Let the Hamiltonian be expressed as a function of generalised coordinates 
and generalised momenta p t = J-r-j* i- e -> Qt * s re pl ace( * ^ P> * n a ^ ove 
expression and 

H = H(qi, Pi, 0 (11.86) 

We want to describe the motion of the system in terms of an equation 
of motion involving the Hamiltonian. This deary ecomes a pro em 
of transformation from the set of variables (q h q t ) to a new set (g hPi ). In 
order to achieve this transformation we write the di erentia orm 

(1L87) 


But, from the definition of H quoted above, we have 

dH = ^ q k dp k + ^ Pkdq k ~~ dL 

Since, L = L(q h q x , t), we get 


( 11 . 88 ) 


= S ££ + f dl 


(11.89) 


where we have used the definition of generalised momenta p k = dL\dq k . 
Substituting this value of dL in equation (11.88), we get 


dL 


-*±dt 


dH = £ q k cf Pk + T,Pk dq k - £ ^dq k ~^P« dqk df 


= 11 q k dp k - £ Pk dq k ~ ^ dt (11-90) 

Comparing the coefficients of dp k and dq k in equations (11.87) and 

(11.90), we get 

(11.91) 

(11.92) 


and 


dH 

gk = ¥„ 
9H 

~ Pk ~ ¥ 


Equations (11.91) and (11.92) are called Hamilton’s equations or 
Hamilton’s canonical equations of motion. They form a set of 2 n first- 
order differential equations of motion and replace the /i-Lagrange equa¬ 
tions of second order. 

On comparing the coefficients of dt in equations (11.87) and (11.90), " e 
get 
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rf H does not inv ° lve a P ar ‘icular co-ordinate q k , 8 Jt = 0, i.e., p k = 0 

1 c u 5^7/c 

„ = constant. Such a coordinate q k is called a cylic or ignorable 

"oordinate as before. Thus, a cyclic coordinate in the Lagrangian will 
C hsent in the Hamiltonian, 
be 

Since, H — H(Pk> <7a-> 0> the total time derivative of H is given by 


d JL=Y 8 JLau-X-^ d JL • . dH 

dt X bq k k x ctot, Sr 


*" ' Ytyk 

Substituting Hamilton’s equation in this equation, we find that 


(11.94) 


dH _dH 
dt ~ dt 


(11-95) 


Hence 

dH = 8H __ _8L 
dt ~ dt ~dt 

by equation (11.93). 

dL 

If the Lagrangian does not involve time explicitly, — = 0 

ot 


(11.96) 


This gives 


or 



H = const. 


(11.97) 

(11.98) 


Thus, the Hamiltonian H is a constant of the motion. 

Now, for a conservative system, when the potential energy V is not a 


function of velocities, i.e., = 0, 

oqk 

that 


we have already shown in Chapter 8 


the Hamiltonian H = T + V 

= kinetic energy + potential energy 
= total energy of the system (11.99) 


11.11 SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE HAMILTONIAN 
FORMULATION 

Le. us now illustrate the theory of Hamilton’s equation with the help 
the following examples. 


<•) A Simple Pendulum with Moving Support 

A Pendulum of mass m is suspended from a support which is constrain¬ 
ed to more “Lo Is ra el horizontal line. The pendulum osc,Hates in 
* 'ethical pllne ^malning the direction of motion of the support., We 
V - !mi to obtain the Hamiltonian of the system. 

*e direct the v-axis along the motion of the supportfi -d choose the 
a "S'e 0 With respect to the vertical to locate the pe-dulum g 11./). 
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Let PQ = /. 


Hence 


Then, the coordinates of P are 

X = l cos 0 and Y = y I sin 0 


X = -Id sin $ and Y = y + M cos 6 
Now, the kinetic energy of the pendulum is 

T = \mv 2 = \m{y 2 + l 2 d 2 + 2>/0' cos 6) 
and its potential energy, with respect to its vertical position when 
6 ■■= 0, is 

V=ivgl( 1 - cos 6 ) 



P(X, V) 


Fig. 11.7 A simple pendulum with a moving support 


Hence, the Lagrangian is given by 

L = T — V = \m{y 2 + l 2 d 2 + 2yld cos 6) — mgl{ 1 — cos 0) 
The Hamiltonian function is 

H = p Pkdk — L= p y y + p 6 0 — L 


Here 


and 


or 


8L 

Py = dj; = m (y + to cos 6) 
dL 

Pe = = m!(lo + y cos 6) 


1 

v =- . ■ . „ 

m sin 2 6 

id = - 


Py~j cos 0 


m sin" 


id 


^(p, cos 
m\ p> ' + 7 ) = (j" + W)(l + cos 0) 


v rom equation (2), we obtain the Hamiltonian as 

H = m(y 2 + yld cos 6) -f m{l 2 d 2 + yld cos 6) 


( 1 ). 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 
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Substituting for y and Id from equation (5), we get 

// = 2 m sin 2 6 i Py l 2 ~i cos + m sK 1 — cos ft) 

Since y i s c y cIic ' momentum p y is a constant of motion. We can 
btain Hamilton s equations of motion. However, in this problem, it is 
easier to get the equations of motion by using Lagrange’s equations. 


(b) 


Charged Particle in an Electromagnetic Field 


The Lagrangian function L for a charged particle in an electromagnetic 
field is 

L = T — V 
= \mv 2 — q<t> -f q(x-A) 

Hence, the canonical momenta are given by 


ZL 


Pk ~ Zv k ~ mik qAk 


Thus 


P = ^ *kPk = E e k (mv k + qA k ) 

= my + #A 

The Hamiltonian function is given by 
H = ^p k q k -L 

= ^ PkVk L 

= E ft 1 '* + - te"™ 2 - q(p + q ( y - 

k 

= \mv 2 + Q® 

This equation can be written in terms of momenta as 

H = \mv 2 4- q$ 

= 2^ ( p - ?A) 2 + q<t 

Hamilton’s canonical equations are 

dH ; _ i 2 3 
r < = dFr 

[This can, however, be written in a short notation as 

_ ZH 

r _ zp 

having the earlier three equations as components.] 


This gives 
S'milarlv 


V = -(P-^A) 

6 = -V//, i.e., P = -<7 V0 + ^V(v A) 


(0 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


(5) 

ft) 


u • nnA not on sDace coordinates since H is a 

H ere, p depends only on time and not on spa^ 

function of independent variables q ( and />,. 
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Let us now consider a simple case of the motion of a charge q in a 
uniform magnetic field B. If we take B along the z-axis, then the vector 

dA y dA x A . 

potential given by B = V X A has the value B = gjy* A sim P le 

choice of components of vector potential in this case is 

A x = A z = 0 and A y = xB 

The Hamiltonian in this case is 

H = 2 ^ (p * + p2) + s; (Py ~ qxB)2 (7) - 

Since H does not depend on y and z, we have 

p y = const, and p 2 = const. 

By putting = q — and x 0 = ^ in equation (7), we get the Hamiltonian 
m qB 

in the form 

H — 2^ (/?* -f" Pz) "b \vtuo 2 (x Xq) 2 (8) 

We see here that x and p x are obtained in H as in the harmonic oscil¬ 
lator. Hamilton’s equations of motion are 

p x = — mw 2 (x — x 0 ), p y = 0 = p 2 (9) 

or p y = const, and p 2 = const. 

The last two equations are already noted above from the absence ofy and 
z in H. The first equation in equation (9) is the equation of simple 
harmonic oscillator 

x = — co 2 (x — X 0 ) (10) 

and has the following solution: 

x = a cos (a>t + a) + x 0 (10 

It should be noted that x 0 is not a fixed point but moves with a velocity 
Pyjm parallel to the >’-axis. 

To determine y and z we use 
dH 1 

y = — m (Py~ <J xB ) = — *o) = cos (cot + a) (12) 


whence y = ° sin (tot + a) + y Q (14) 

and z = (1^) 

Thus, the particle moves along a spiral of radius a with its axis that 
would have been parallel to B if p y = 0. The axis passes through the 
point (a'o, J’o) an d i ts distance from the ^z-plane is given by * 0 = PylQ^' 

11.12 PHASE SPACE 

While using the Lagrangian formulation for describing motion of a 
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system with n degrees of freedom, we had represented the system in an 
//-dimensional coordinate space known as configuration space. Any point 
jn the configuration space describes all constituents of the system. The 
point is called a system-point. As the system moves, its n coordinates 
will change and the system-point in the configuration space will describe 
a curve giving the trajectory or path of the system. In the Hamiltonian 
formulation n coordinates q t and n momenta p ( are taken as independent 
variables. If only n momenta are used as axes in n-dimensional 
space, we will get the momentum space. Any point in the momentum 
space will describe the state of motion of the whole system and the locus 
of the point is called the hodograph. A combination of coordinate and 
momentum space is needed to describe a function like H(q, p). This 
2 /j-dimensional space having « coordinates q h i = 1 , 2, 3 and n 
momenta/?/, / = 1, 2, 3,...,« is known as the phase space. A single 
point in this phase space will fix all the position coordinates and momenta. 
The point thus describes the state of motion of the system besides giving 
its position. 

To illustrate the concept of the phase space, let us consider an example' 
of one-dimensional simple harmonic oscillator. The total energy of the 
oscillator, from equations (6.9), (6.11) and (6.19), is 

E = \mx 2 + \kx 2 = ^ + \ma?x 2 (11.100) 


This can be written in the form 


x 


.2 


+ 


= 1 


( 11 . 101 ) 


(2 E/mai 2 ) 1 2m E 

Equation (11.101) describes an ellipse in a two-dimensional space with 
p and x as axes (Fig. 11.8). The ellipse has semi-axes VlE/nuo 2 and 
V 2mE and the area of the ellipse is 2ttE/o>. The ellipses show various 


Y 



Pig. 11.8 Phase space diagram of a one dimensional oscillator. Ellipses 
correspond to different energy values of the Hamiltonian 
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possible paths of the oscillator at different energies in the phase space. 
These paths are also called the phase diagrams. 

Two paths in the phase space can never cross. If they do, it will 
that there are two possible momenta along which the motion cou e 
started from the crossing point with (xo> Po) as t ^ ie * n,t,a P 0S1 10n 
momentum. This is impossible, since the solution y e< l ua lon 

(6.14a) of the differential equation (6.8) describing the oscillator is unique. 

For the given amplitude of the oscillator, the energy is constant. The 
paths in Fig. 11.8 will always be clockwise, since from equation (6.12), 
we have 

p = mx = ±mcoV A 2 — x 2 (11.102) 

and for x > 0, p is always decreasing and for x < 0, p is increasing. The 
slope of the path is given by 

dp _ dp/dt _ mo?x _ _ m 2 w 2* (11.103) 

dx ~ dx/dt x P 

This is a first-order differential equation whose solution is given by 
equation (11.101). 

The three-dimensional oscillator would need a six-dimensional phase 
space to draw its phase diagram. It is difficult to visualise such a space. 
We can, however, visualize three phase-planes (x,p x ), (y,p y ) and (z, /?.) 
and draw the three projections of the phase diagram in a six-dimensional 
space. Thus, the possible paths of the oscillator in the three phases are 
ellipses. 

11.13 COMMENTS ON THE HAMILTONIAN FORMULATION 

In the Lagrangian formulation the Lagrangian L is a function of inde¬ 
pendent variables q J} the generalised coordinates and its time derivatives 
qj , the generalised velocities, and hence they are not independent vari¬ 
ables. For a system of //-degrees of freedom, motion is conveniently 
considered in an //-dimensional coordinate space called configuration 
space. Since the Lagrange’s equations are second-order differential equa¬ 
tions, we need 2 n initial quantities to obtain the solutions. In the 
Hamiltonian formulation, the picture is, however, different. In this, the 
generalised momenta p t and the generalised coordinates q, are the inde¬ 
pendent variables. Thus, the velocities are elevated to the role of 
independent variables in the Hamiltonian formulation and the system 
with //-degrees of freedom has now 2/i-independent variables. The space 
in which the motion of the system can be considered is the space decided 
by the 2 /z-independent variables and is called phase space. There are now 
2 n Hamilton s equations, each one being a first-order differential equation 
and their solutions will need In initial quantities. It is easier to deal 
with first-order differential equations. The ease obtained in solving is, 
however, lost in the number of equations. The second feature of 
Hamilton’s equations is that the equations fall in two groups corresponding 
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generalised momenta and coordinates having an almost symmetrical 
[elati° nshlp ' 

\Vlii 1 e obtaining Hamilton s equations, as can be observed from the 
.|| US trati° ns gi ven above, one has to form usually the Lagrangian function 
for the s y stem ’ generalised momenta and then write the 

rtamilt° n * an f° r s y stem - Often it is true that Lagrange’s equations 
can be obtained more easily than Hamilton’s equations. Further, from 
the standpoint of the theory of differential equations, they are identical 
systems and differ only in their form. The advantage of the Hamiltonian 
approach is not so much in simplifying the solutions of mechanical prob¬ 
lems but in providing the base from which one makes extensions to other 
fields. This point can be understood from the fact that the products of 
generalised momentum and generalised coordinates viz., pjih has always 
the dimension of action, i.e., of energy multiplied by time. This is true no 
matter what choice of momenta and coordinates is made for mechanical 
or non-mechanical system. This is not so in the Lagrangian formulation 
wherein the product q^i will always depend on the particular generalised 
coordinates used. Thus, the Hamiltonian formulation is particularly 
useful in making a transition from classical mechanics to quantum mecha¬ 
nics in which the action is quantised. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are configuration and phase spaces ? Draw diagrams for the 
path of 


(a) damped harmonic oscillator, 

(b) a stone thrown vertically up in the field of constant gravity in 
the two spaces. 


2. The Lagrangian formulation is automatically invariant with respect 
to the choice of coordinates for the system. Comment. 

3 - Explain the advantages of the Lagrangian formulation by illustrating 
it with an example. 

Why are the multipliers called undetermined? 

distinguish clearly the Lagrangian, Hamiltonian and Newtonian for¬ 
mulations from each other. Explain the advantages and disadvan- 


6. 


ta S es of each. 


E°r a free particle H = T 
P ^ — 7—. Similarly,!- = 
Notice the difference in sign. 

mulae ? 


and one of Hamilton’s equations is 

r , . dT 

T and Lagrange’s equation is p = — • 

How do you reconcile the two for- 
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7. What is a constant of motion ? How can one obtain the constants 
of motion ? 

8. What are the Lagrange multipliers ? How are they evaluated in actual 
problems ? 

9. Show that variation and differentiation commute. When will varia¬ 
tion and integration commute ? 

10. Construct a variation whose derivative is not small at points where 
the variation itself is infinitesimal. 


PROBLEMS 

1. A particle of mass m is constrained to move on the surface of a cone 
having semi-vertical angle a and acted upon by gravitational force. 
Determine the Lagrangian and obtain Lagrange’s equation for r. 

2. A disc is rolling down an inclined plane without slipping. Write 
down the equation of constraint for this. Obtain the Lagrangian 
and Lagrange’s equations for the disc. Using Lagrange’s method of 
undetermined multipliers, obtain expressions for the linear and angu¬ 
lar accelerations of the disc. 

3. A particle of mass m is constrained to move on the surface of a 
cylinder x 2 + y 2 = r 2 . The particle is subjected to a force directed 
towards the origin and the magnitude of the force is proportional to 
the distance of the particle from the origin. Obtain the Lagran¬ 
gian and Hamiltonian for this particle. Hence, show that the motion 
of the particle along the z-axis is simple harmonic. 

4. Discuss the motion of a one-dimensional harmonic oscillator by 
evaluating the Hamiltonian and then using Hamilton’s equations. 

5. Consider a function y(x ) = x. Construct neighbouring paths by 
adding a sinusoidal term to y(x). Justify that the function satisfies the 
extremum condition. 

6. Find the dimensions of a parallelopiped of maximum volume that is 
circumscribed by (a) a sphere of radius r, and (b) an ellipsoid of semi¬ 
axes a , b and c. 

7. A body is released from a height of 19.6 m and it strikes the ground 
in 2 seconds. The equation for distance h of fall during time t 
could hypothetically have any of the forms 

h = gt, h = \gt* and h = \gt 2 

Show that the correct form leads to a minimum for the integral in 
Hamilton’s Principle. 

8. A particle of mass m moves under the action of gravity along a 
spiral z = M, r = constant, where k is constant and z is vertical. 
Obtain the Hamiltonian equations of motion. 
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9 obtain Euler’s equations for making 

}//(?> q> q,t)dt 

an extremum. 

jO. Obtain Euler s equations that result when Hamilton’s principle is 
applied to a particle moving in a potential 

V = \kx 2 

ji. A two-dimensional anisotropic oscillator has a potential energy 

(i&i* 2 + y )• Obtain the Hamiltonian and Hamilton’s equations 
of motion for this oscillator. 

12 . Write down the Hamiltonian for a spherical pendulum. Obtain 
Hamilton’s equations therefrom. 

]3. Two particles of masses m A and /w 2 move under their mutual gravi¬ 
tational attraction in an external gravitational field whose accelera¬ 
tion is g. Write down the Hamiltonian and obtain Hamilton’s 
equations of motion. 

14. Obtain the Hamiltonian of a heavy symmetrical top with one point 
fixed. Also obtain Hamilton’s equations and solve them. 

15. A particle of mass m moves in three dimensions under a conservative 
force with potential energy V(r). Find the Hamiltonian function in 
terms of spherical polar coordinates. Which coordinate is ignorable? 

16. For a symmetric top, express the Lagrangian in the form 

L = \Ii{6 2 + p 2 sin 2 6) + + p cos 6) 2 — Mgl cos 6 

Obtain H. Write down Lagrange’s and Hamilton’s equations of 
motion. What are integrals of motion? 

17. A heavy particle is placed at the top of a vertical hoop.' Calculate 
the reaction of the hoop on the particle by means of Lagrange’s 
method of undetermined multipliers and Lagrange’s equations. 
Find the height at which the particle falls off. 

18. It sometimes occurs that the generalised coordinates appear separate¬ 
ly in the kinetic energy and the potential energy such that we have 

T=Y J f i (q,)qb ^ = L V,(qd 

Show that Lagrange’s equations then separate and that the problem 
can then be reduced to quadratures. 

19 > Find the brachistochrone for a field in which the potential energy of 
the particle decreases as the vertical distance through which the 
particle descends from its initial position at rest. 

Obtain the partial differential equation describing the surface assumed 
hy a soap film held by a wire bent in the form of a simple closed 
curve. The surface tension tends to minimize the area of the film. 


12 

Canonical Transformations and 
the Hamilton-Jacobi Theory 


We have seen in Chapter 11 that the Hamiltonian formulation is an 
alternative formulation to the Lagrangian one and does not decrease our 
efforts in solving a problem. In the Lagrangian formulation, space and 
time coordinates get equal importance and hence it is more suitable for 
the transition to quantum field (relativistic) theories. The Hamiltonian 
formulation, however, gives us a deeper understanding of the structure 
of mechanics, since the Hamiltonian H is a function of coordinates and 
momenta [i.e., H = H(p, q, /)], the product of which is known as action. 
The Hamiltonian formulation, therefore, helps in making a transition 
from classical mechanics to statistical and quantum mechanics. In this 
chapter, we shall study briefly the canonical transformations, Poisson 
brackets and Hamilton-Jacobi equations which are useful in modern 
physics. 


12.1 GAUGE TRANSFORMATION 

We have seen that the Lagrangian and the Hamiltonian are related to 
each other by the relation 


H(Pi* Qi » 0-52 PiQi — L(g h q h t ) 

and L = T — V 

It will be recalled that the kinetic energy and potential energy functions 
are not unique and their values at any instant will depend upon the 
choice of the coordinate system and its velocity. Consequently, the 
Lagrangian and, therefore, the Hamiltonian are also not uniquely defined. 
To elaborate this point, consider an arbitrary function f of variables 
7i, (72. • • •» i- e ->/ = /(?i, <32, • • • , q„, /), and its total time derivative 


dt , 8q t 


• . d f 

q, + Tt 


( 12 . 1 ) 
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pjfferentiation of equation (12.1) with respect to qj gives 

dq j dt 8q j 

a nd further differentiation with respect to t gives 


l±( d l\ = l(V\ = ±(4L 

dt dq j \dtj dt \dq } j dq j \dt 


( 12 . 2 ) 


(12.3) 


where we have interchanged the order of differentiation. Equation 
(12.3) is Lagrange’s equation satisfied by ^. Thus, we can define a 
new Lagrangian 

jJ _ _|_ rf/Xtfl, ?2) ■ • » ) ffn» Q (12.4) 

which will always satisfy Lagrange’s equations identically. Thus, the 
Lagrangian is not unique but is always uncertain by a term The 

transformation of the Lagrangian defined in equation (12.4) which keeps 
the dynamical equations of motion unchanged is known as ‘gauge trans¬ 
formation’. 

In this transformation, canonical momenta are also changed. Thus, 
the new canonical momenta are 

,_eV 4 . ± d l =v .+ e -L (12.5) 

p j dq j dqj^dqjdt Pj 8qj 


by equation (12.2). 

We now introduce a coordinate transformation from old coordinates 
q } to a new set of coordinates Q k (k = 1,2,..., n)‘, 

q-j — qj(Qu Q 2 , • • • > Q«* 0 (12.6) 

which is known as point transformation. 

The expression satisfies Lagrange’s final equations in the new 

coordinates in which the Lagrangian is 


L\Q k , Qk, t) = L(qj, qj, t) ± 


df(Q k , t ) 

dt 


(12.7) 


In order to transform variables q, to Q h we can take the arbitrary func¬ 
tion in equation (12.7) as a function of both the new and old coordinates 
Thus F = F(q ■ Q. t ) is a function of 2 n variables besides time. Out o 
these’2/i variables'however, only n variables are independent and we can 
write, by using the transformation equation (12.6), as 

F= (q h Q k , 0 = HsAQi* &.•••» Qn, 0 . Qky 0 
= F(Qi, Q 2 , • • • > Qn, 0 

Then, transformation equation (12.7) could be written in the form 

L\Qk, Qk, t) = L(qj, qj, 0 ±- ~ d t 


( 12 . 8 ) 
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Since ~ or ^ identically satisfies Lagrange’s equations, we have taken 

the positive as well as negative sign before this term. In the theory of 
the canonical transformations, we shall use 


• , , dF(g, Q, t ) 
L{q, q, t) = L (|Q , Q, 0 H J t 


(12.9) 


Thus, function F, whose total time derivative satisfies Lagrange s equa¬ 
tions, relates the new Lagrangian with the old one and is sai to gene¬ 
rate the transformation. Hence, Fis called the ‘generating unction . 

As an illustration, consider the Lagrangian for a simple harmonic 
oscillator 

L = jm(q 2 — utq 2 ) (12.10) 

and transform it with the generating function 

F= \imu> 2 q 2 (12.11) 

a function of the coordinate only. The transformed Lagrangian from 
equation (12.7) with the positive sign is 

L' = ini(q 2 — oj 2 q 2 ) + imwqq 

— \tn(q + iuq) 2 (12.12) 


12.2 CANONICAL TRANSFORMATION 

If a coordinate is cyclic in the Lagrangian, it is also cyclic in the Hamil¬ 
tonian and the equation with conjugate momentum, say p h gives 

0 (12.13) 

d q i 

and hence 

Pi=a, = const. (12.14) 

leads to the solution of one of the equations. Hamilton’s equation for 
ijt gives 

dH dH 

qi= dii = ^r° ii= (1115) 

° r +ft (12.16) 

where ft are determined from initial conditions. If we can have all the 
coordinates as cyclic, then we could solve all Hamilton’s equations very 
easily. This is not of academic interest only. If we can transform from 
a set of qt to a new set Qp. such that all the coordinates are cyclic, we 
have then effectively solved the equations. This point can be understood 
when we consider a problem of the motion of a particle moving in a 
plane under the central force (article 5.2). We can use generalised co¬ 
ordinates (x, y) or (r, 6). However, when cartesian coordinates (x, y) 
are used, no coordinate is cyclic. But, when polar coordinates (r, 9 ) 
are used, 6 is found to be cyclic. Any set of coordinates used initially 
may not contain cyclic coordinates, but we can find out a transformation 
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h | C h some of the new coordinates are cyclic. This is equivalent to 
i{l fj n g out a solution of Hamilton s equations. It is, however, essential 
t the new coordinates so found are also canonical and should satisfy 

mil ton ’ s e( l uations of motion - 

Xhus, when Qk and pk are the position and momentum coordinates, and Qk 
a nd Pk are the neW position and m °mentum coordinates such that 

Pk = Pk(Pu p n \ q u q 2 ,..., q n \ t ) (12.17) 

and Qk = Qk(<Pu P2 ' ' * * ’ p "' 92 ,. •., q„; t) 

j e . Pk = P ^ Pj> qj ' ^ and & = Qk(p k , q h t ) (12.18) 

then, if there ex * sts a Hamiltonian K = K(Q k , P k} t) in the new coordinates 
such that 

d dK j x dK 

Pk= ~m k and & (>2.19) 

the transformations are known as canonical transformations. This is also 
called ‘contact transformations’. Coordinates Q k and P k are referred to 
as the canonical coordinates. The Hamiltonian function H and K in 
terms of the two sets of coordinates are given by 

H = H Pkqk ~ L{q , q, t ) and P k Q k - L\Q , Q, t ) (12.20) 

We shall now find out the conditions on the generating function F in 
order to get canonical transformation. 

From equation (12.9), we have 

L(q, q, t) = L\Q, & ,) + 0 


i.e. 


Oa„ q„ t) = L\Q k , + + (12.21) 

where we have used Fi to denote F(q { , Qj, t ) which is, in this case, a func¬ 
tion of 2 n independent variables. 

Differentiating equation (12.21) with respect to q m and Q m , we get 

dL _ f dFi 

dq t ' 


sr = = +P 


dq ,i 




( 12 . 22 ) 


where p m is the old generalised momentum and 


8L' 

dQ 


8F, 


dQ, 


L =+Pm 


(12.23) 


where P m j s the appropriate generalised momentum for the new Lagrangian 

Similarly, the transformed Hamiltonian is 
* = E PiQi - l' 

-?i*A-i + 5(gi. + ga) + f 


(12.24) 
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and should satisfy the canonical equations (12.19) 

= e j = i, 2,« 

gpj 

Using equations (12.22) and (li.23) in equation (12.24), we get 

dF 'o, + d ^ 


and 

SQj 1 


(11.25) 


K = £ (-^)& - L + Z p ‘i ‘ + ? sq, & 


dt 


= T, pm ~ L + 


df\ 

dt 


= H + 


8F\ 

dt 


Thus, we get a set of relations 


and 


tion. 



(11.26) 

s 

dF { 

P ‘ ~ dq, 

(12.27a) 

of, 

p ' = “as! 

(12.27b) 

+ 

11 

(12.27c) 

= Ft(q h Qi, t) to 

get canonical transforma- 


The^i equations (12.27a) for are the relations involving p h q h Qj and 
t andean be solved for n new coordinates Q t in terms of old coordinates 
p. q h t. Knowing Q if the second set of equations (12.27b) for P; gives P t 
. m terms of q, and p h Equation (12.27c) gives the relation between the 
new and the old Hamiltonian. 

We have chosen F, = F^q,, Q h t ), i.e. F is a function of 2n old and 
new coordinates. We could have chosen any one of the functions of new 
and old coordinates and momenta 

Ffa Q, t ), F 2 (q, P, t), F 3 (p, Q, t), F 4 (p, P, t) 

The exact form of the generating function depends upon the circum¬ 
stances. For example, for a transformation P k = P k (p, t ), p and P are 
dependent variables and we must exclude P 4 . 

Consider a generating function F y {q, Q) for the harmonic oscillator 
given by 

Fi = \mcoq 2 cot Q 


Then 


and 


dF { 

p = —= nnoq cot Q 
dF, 

P = ~~~qq = k mc °q 2 cosec 2 Q 


(12.28) 

(12.29) 

(12.30) 


From equation (12.30), we have 


hp 
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h t his substitution, equation (12.29) becomes 

p = y/lPmoi cos Q (12.32) 

• ce ^ does not involve t explicitly, the Hamiltonian is unaffected by 
transformation. In order to express H in terms of Q and P, we 
j’/oceed as follows: 

^ Hamiltonian H for the oscillator is 

i/ = ^ + 'r^ 2 o 2 - 33 > 

Substituting for p and q , we get 

H = oiP cos 2 Q + o>P sin 2 Q = coP (12.34) 

Equation (12.34) shows that the Hamiltonian is cyclic in Q. Hence, 
the conjugate momentum P must be constant. 


Now 

where E is the total energy. 
Further 


P = ^ = ^ 

CO CO 


n- d JL- 

® 8P ~ w ‘ 


Hence, Q = <*>t + where a is a constant of integration. Thus, the 

transformation has changed the problem of the oscillator in such a way 

that the new P is a constant of motion and the new coordinate Q 

increases linearly with t. The equation for Q gives translational motion 

of the oscillator and the transformation is equivalent to changing the 

oscillatory motion into a translational one. 

I2P . . 
q = / — sin Q 

V moi 


Since 

we get the solution 


-i. 


2 E 


q = I - 5 sin (cot + a) 

^ *■' moo 2 v 


(12.35) 


This is the usual solution for a harmonic oscillator. 

If generating function F\ is chosen, then the transformation from 
(g, Q) to (< 7 , P ) has to be carried out. Since, we have by equation 
(12.27b) 

BFi ___ p 

80* * 

generating function F 2 can be written as 

F 2 (q, P, t ) = F^q, Q, t) + £ P k Q k (12.36) 

Ration (12.36) can be solved for F x . Substituting this value of F t in 
e quation (12.9), wherein we write L and L' in terms of H and K, we get 


£ P,q, - H = £ PM -K+j t {F 2 (q, P, 0 - E PtQi) 


or 


*.> -—« ^ _ • i 
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Expressing the total time derivative 


dF 2 (q, P, 0 
dt~ 


in terms of the deriva¬ 


tives of its argument, we obtain 


_ dtl . , -o V JJ P, 4- — 

K=H--£p,g ,- £ p,& + E gj- «< + i. dp, + at 


dF 2 6 , SF 2 


As we are making q and P independent variables, the coefficients Of q f 
and P t must be identically zero. Thus, we get 



.aFi 

P‘ = + ef, 

(12.39a) 


2 ' = + fe, 

(12.39M 

and 

K = H+ d § 

(12.39c) 


By following the same procedure as in the previous two cases, we get for 
F 3 and F 4 



sf 3 

91 ~ tyi 

(12.40a) 


Pi ~ BQi 

(12.40b) 

and 

K = H +w 

(12.40c) 

and 

0F, 

q ‘ - ap, 

(12.41a) 


a = ^ 4 

dp, 

(12.41b) 

and 

K = H +W 

(12.41c) 


12.3 CONDITION FOR TRANSFORMATION TO BE CANONICAL 

It can be shown that a transformation 

Pi = F i(jlk> Pk, t ), Qk = Qk(qk, Pki t ) 
is canonical only if the expression 

£ Pi dqi - £ Pi dQi (12.42) 

is an exact differential. 

For example, consider the generating function which transforms vari¬ 
ables q h Pt to variables Q u P t when time is held fixed: 

F i = F \{qh Qt ) 

For this function, we have proved that 

dF, 



I 
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and 


P 8F, 

Pi w, 


(12.43) 


Mow, since = Fi(q h Qi), we can write 

= ^Pkdq k — ^ P k dQ k 

But, //Fi is an exact differential. Hence, the expression 

£ Pk dq k — £ P k dQk 

must also be an exact differential. This result can be obtained by using 
any generating function. The condition of an exact differential can also 
bewritten as: The transformation (pi , qi) to (Pi, Qi ) is canonical if 

E qt dpi -HQt dP t 

is an exact differential. 

It should also be remembered that for canonical transformations not 
involving/ 

H(p k , q k ) = K(P k , ft) ( 12 - 44 > 

12.4 ILLUSTRATIONS OF CANONICAL TRANSFORMATIONS 

1. Consider a generating function of the type 

F 2 = £ q k P k (> 2 - 45 ) 

k 

Then, from equation (12.39), we have 

SF 2 p 

r Pk 

„ 8F 2 

e* = wr 9k 

and K = H 

Thus, the old and new coordinates are the same. Hence, the function 
F 2 = q k P k generates identity transformation. 

2. A more general function of the above type is 

F 2 = 3jlfk(qi’ qi> • • • > 0Ffc 

Then, new coordinates Q k are given by 

Q*-wr fAq ' 0 

Equations (12.47) show that new coordinates Q k are the functions of 
°ld coordinates q k . A transformation of this type is called a point trans¬ 
formation. The functions f k appearing in equation (12.46) are complete- 
>y arbitrary and hence all the point transformations are canonical. 

3 - We show that transformation 

P = Kp 2 + q 2 ) an( j Q = tan' 1 1 is canonical. 


(12.46) 


(12.47) 
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The transformation is canonical if ( p dq — P dQ) is an c 1 en- 
tial. In the present case 

, , 2 \ P dq — q dp 

p dq — P dQ=p dq — \{P + Q ) ~p 4 - q z 

= p dq — KP dq — q dp) 

- \{P dq + q dp) 

= d(\pq) ^ 

Thus, p dq — P dQ is an exact differential and hence the transforma¬ 
tion is canonical. 

4 . We now show that q k Q k generates the exchange transformation 

in which position coordinates and the momenta can be interchanged. 

The given generating function is of the type 

Fi = £ q k Qk 

Hence, from equation (12.27), 

2 zr 

(12.49) 


and 


„ _ QFi _ o 

Pk - sg t - Qk 

P - dF < - 

k ~ wr qk 


(12.50) 


Thus, the coordinates and the momenta are interchanged by the trans-. 
formation. 


5. In the case of canonical transformations given by equation (12.17), 
we can obtain the following relations: 

dq, _ 8P k dq, 8Q k 

W 9Q„ dp,’ W dP k ~ dp, 

To prove relation (i), we use 


8Fi 


8F % 


qj=-^l and P k = - V JX 
1 <>Pj k 8Q k 

from equations (12.40a) and (12.40b). 

dq, 8 2 Fi 


Hence 

and 

Hence 


SO k 

8J*ji _ 
dpj 

vq± _ dPk 

ZQk dpj 


8Q k 8pj 
d 2 F 3 

dPj ?Qk 


(12.51) 

Relation (ii) can be proved in a similar manner using equations (12 41a) 
and (12.41b). M v 

Two more relations of this type can also be proved: These are 

?Pl = - e 2i an< , »Pl _ dQ k 
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^2 5 POISSON BRACKETS 

\Ve now consider the useful representation of Poisson brackets in 
hich the equations of motion can be written in a symmetric form. The 
Poisson brackets are found to be a very useful tool in quantum mechanics 
an d field theory. 

The Poisson brackets are defined by the equation 


or 


[«> v] qti 


[w> v]q,< 


_ / du dv 

rWkZPk 

„ / du dv 

~r\W k wl 


du dv\ 

fyk tyk) 


du dv \ 

dPkWk) 


(12.53a) 

(12.53b) 


It is obvious from the definition of the Poisson brackets that 

[«, v] = — [v, u ] (12.54) 


i.e., the Poisson brackets are anti-commutative. 

Similarly, the Poisson bracket of a function with itself is identically 
zero. Thus 

[«, u] = 0, [v, v] = 0 (12.55) 

Moreover [w, c] = 0 = [v, c] (12.56) 

' where c is independent of q or p. 

The Poisson bracket obeys the distributive law of algebra, viz. 

[u + v,w] = [w, w] + [v, w] (12.57) 


Similarly 

[u, vw] = [u, v]w + v [ u > vv ] (12.58) 

The above properties can be proved by using the definition and the 
elementary properties of differentiation and are left to the reader as an 
exercise. 

Another important property of the Poisson brackets is 

[< 7 ;> Pkl = Sjk 

where 8 Jk is the Kronecker delta. 

To prove this property, we write the expansion 

_ / du dv dif dv \ 

[w, v] — 2ji \Qq l $p l dp,dq,J 


as 


It 


r/dqjdpjc-dfrdpk} 

W’ Pm ~ Y \dq t dpi dpi dq x ) 

dPk 

dp i ' <*<il 

[qj, Pk\ = 8 Jk 


*“■ w, - |f= and I= 0 =6* and 9 8A=8 * 

^ ence > we are left with 


Ca n also be proved that 


[u, qj] = and 


(12.59) 


12.60) 


«■-» w dp] 

Let us consider a very important identity called Jacobi’s identity 
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satisfied by Poisson brackets. The identity is 

[u, [v, H’]] + [v, [w, i/]] + [w, [u, v ]] = 0 (12.61) 

The definition of the Poisson bracket [equation (12.53)] can be written as 


” (du d du d_\ 
[w, v] - dpk d gJ 


n SV 

= D u v=^ot t ^ 


(12.62) 


where D u is an operator defined by 


2n Q 

D “ = 


(12.63) 


and g, represents a set of q t and p t variables. Similarly 

2 n F) 

The first two terms of the identity [equation (12.61)] are 
[u, [v, >v]] + [v, [w, «]] = [u, [v, w]] - [v, [ u , w]] 

= D u (D v w) — D v (D u w ) 

= (A< D v — D v D u )w 

(*«) 


^ _ V /v /? 82 W 

Jj Hidgj h iPj e£j?$, 


= g *,Pj 

■ dpjdw dtXidw\ 

+ S % s$j ( 2,64) 

The first two terms on the right-hand side of equation (12.64) cancel 
each other since the order of differentiation is unimportant. Further, by 
using the property that the sum is not affected if the indices are inter¬ 
changed (that is why they are sometimes called the dummy indices), we 
can write the above expression as 

[». "fl + f®. (»-.«]] r= E ( a, - ft d M ^ 

i.j \ VSl cgj) dgj 

E ( j dw dw \ 

- 12 - 65) 

where we have now used variables q, and p h and the coefficients of partial 
derivatives of w are expressed through constants A } and B, Let us 
determine the constants by taking w = Pj . We then have J 

l v > Pj]] ~ k [«, P)}] = Aj 
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we have used equation (12.60). Similarly, when we take w = qj, 

aet by using equation (12.60), 
vve g cl > 3 

Bj = [ii, [v, qj ]] - [v, [u, qj ]] 


""["■fel+h®] 




(12.67) 


Substituting coefficients Aj and Bj in equation (12.65), we get 

r r ii (dw d[u, v ] dw 8[u, v]\ 

[“• t”’ “’ll + [*’’ "11 = ? \df, ^ - w, TpTJ 

= -[w, [u, v]], 

the Jacobi’s identity. 

We now prove that the Poisson brackets are also invariant under 
canonical transformations. Let F and G be any two arbitrary function 


Then, 


_ v -—— 
[7s G)q, P — Lj dqjdpj 8pj dqj 




( 12 . 68 ) 


Suppose that q J} p } are functions of new coordinates Q k , P k , then 
equation (12.68) becomes 

[F, G) q , p y [ S(?y [ d Q k dpj + 8P k dpj) 

8F(dG 8Qk dGdPk\ 1 
tyjVQkdqj ^ dP k dqj)\ 

= ? {£ &1-+ W k l* (12 ' 69) 

When we consider a special case of F = Q k , we get by changing G to F 
from equation (12.69) 

[Qk, F) q . , = E U [&, ft] + E |£ [&. < 1270) 

= ^dpj 8jk 

where we have used equation (12.59) 


or 


Similarly, we can prove that 


[F, Qk] — Q Pk 


[F, P k ] — d Q k 


(12.71) 


(12.72) 


^ ence > the expression for [F, G] q<p becomes 

_/ 8F SG dG dF ^ r r n*\ 

[f, G],. P - p - W k m) = [f ' G)c ' p 

Equation (12.73) shows that the Poisson bracket is also invariant under 


(12.73) 
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canonical transformation in the phase space. Hence, there is no need of 
writing the subscripts (q, p ) or (Q, P) P°* sson raC e s ‘ 

12.6 CANONICAL EQUATIONS IN TERMS OF 

POISSON BRACKET NOTATION 

Let us now write the canonical equations in terms of the notation of 
the Poisson brackets. For this, we choose function in equa ions ( . ) 
and (12.72) as the Hamiltonian H of the system. Then, we have 

(12.74) 

(12.75) 


and 


rrl dH ■ 

[?/. H] — ^ pi 

8H 

[Ph H] — ~ Qg t Pl 


The equations are now perfectly symmetric and the difference of negative 
sign which was present in Hamilton’s equations is also elimina e . 

Now, let us write the total time derivative of a function u(q, p, t ) as 
du _,/ du . du \ to 

■jrH^ g,+ ^ Pl r *>< 


_ (dudH _ 8u_dH\ , Sw 
— Y \Z<li dPt ?Pi fyi) 


by virtue of equations (12.74) and (12.75). Thus 

du T lh , 

Si = H] + ft 

In case we take the function u = H, then we have 

dH 8H 


dt 




(12.76) 


(12.77) 


since [H, H ] = 0. 

Equation (12.76) shows that for systems in which t does not occur ex¬ 
plicitly in the quantities under consideration, the total time derivative of 
such a quantity is just the Poisson bracket of the quantity with H. Thus, 
all the quantities having zero value for their Poisson brackets with H are, 
therefore, constants of the motion. Conversely, the Poisson bracket of a 
constant of motion with H will be zero. These properties can be used for 
finding out the constants of motion. From Jacobi’s identity, we know 
that 

[z/, [v, *v]l + [u, [w, w]] -f [w, [z/, v]] = 0 
If u and v are two constants of the motion and if w is the Hamiltonian 
H, we can write 

[zz, [v, H]] + [v, [H, u]] + [H, [zz, t']] = 0 
The first two terms of the identity vanish since the Poisson bracket of 
any constant of motion with the Hamiltonian vanishes. Thus, we are 
left with 

\H, [zz, v]] = 0 
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Thus, [u, t’] must also be a constant of motion. Thus, the Poisson bracket 
of two constants of the motion is itself a constant of the motion. This 
result is often referred to as Poisson’s theorem, 

-2.7 INFINITESIMAL TRANSFORMATION 

\Ve now introduce the concept of infinitesimal transformations. In 
such a transformation, the new coordinates differ from the old coordi¬ 
nates by infinitesimal amounts. Hence, we would retain only first-order 
terms indicating changes. 

Qt = qt + &qt (12.78) 

and P* = Pi + 8 Pi (12.79) 

be the transformation equations wherein 8q { and 8p t are the infinitesimal 
changes in coordinates and momenta. It is obvious that the generating 
function will also differ only by an infinitesimal amount from the one 
corresponding to an identity transformation given by equation (12.45). 

Thus, we can write ... 

F 2 = '£q i P i + <G(q,p) 0 2 - 80 > 

i 

where e is some infinitesimal parameter of transformation. Then, we can 
write by equations (12.39a) 


or 


(12.81) 


(12.82) 


8F 2 p , , 8° 

dq, y> zqi 

8G 

p l -p, = *pi = -'aj l 

Similarly, by equation (12.39b), we have 

. 8F 2 , 8G 

8G 

The term « ^ can be replaced by a nearly equal term, viz. e since 

P, - p, is very small and further the term under consideration is of the 
first order in e. The difference involved in this replacement ,s of the 
second order of smallness. 

Thus, equation (12.82) becomes 


8G 

Sqi = Qj-qi- € dp . 


(12.83) 


As an illustration, consider an infinitesimal canonical transformation 
i which C is the Hamiltonian p) and „ is an infinites,ma interval of 
me dl. Then, the corresponding changes in the coordinates and 

'omenta are given by 

*,-*g (12 ' 84 > 

< 12 ' 85 > 
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Equations (12.84) and (12.85) show that the infinitesimal transfor¬ 
mation changes the coordinates and the momenta at time / to the 
values they have at the time / + dt. Hence, the motion of a system in an 
interval dt can be described by an infinitesimal transformation generated 
by the Hamiltonian. Naturally, the motion of a system in a finite inter¬ 
val of time would be described as a succession of infinitesimal transforma¬ 
tions. Since two successive canonical transformations are equivalent to 
a single canonical transformation, we can always find values of p and q at 
any instant t knowing their initial values at the instant to, say. Thus, the 
motion of a mechanical system corresponds to the continuous evolution 
of a canonical transformation. Hence, we conclude that the Hamiltonian 
is the generator of the motion of the system with time. 


12.8 RELATION BETWEEN INFINITESIMAL 

TRANSFORMATIONS AND POISSON BRACKETS 


Consider a change in some function u(q, p ) as a result of transforma¬ 
tion of variables q, p. By ‘change’ here we mean the numerical change 
in the value of function u as a result of substitution of Q for q and P for 
p. In such a change, the functional dependence of u on the old and new 
coordinates remains the same. This change in variables is equivalent to 
shifting the point in phase space at which the function is to be evaluated. 
For example, consider the infinitesimal canonical transformation generated 
by the Hamiltonian H. Then, substitution of new variables for the old 
gives rise to a change in u from its value at instant t to its value at instant 
t + dt. 


The change in function u is, in general, given by 

8u = u(q, + 8q h p, + 8p t ) - u(q h Pl ) 
This can also be expressed as 


Substituting the values of 8q t and 8p, from equations (12.83) and (12.81), 
we get 

tdq,dp, dpidq, 


= ( 12 . 86 ) 

If we take u = H, we get the change in the Hamiltonian as 

8H = e[H, G] (12.87) 

We know that if G(q, p) is a constant of motion, the Poisson bracket 
with H . viz. \H, G] must vanish. Thus, a constant generates an infinitesi¬ 
mal canonical transformation which leaves H unaffected. In other 
words, the constants of motion are the generating functions of infinitesi¬ 
mal canonical transformations which leave the Hamiltonian H unaffected 
or invariant. These can be found out from the symmetry properties of 
the system as was considered in Chapter 8 on the Lagrangian formulation. 
As an illustration consider the conservation of momentum. Suppose 
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rdinate qi is cyclic. Then, the Hamiltonian will be independent 
that 000 moreover, be invariant under an infinitesimal contact 

of ot.nn which involves a displacement in q t alone. Then, the 
‘r aDS °Ta<!on equations would take the form 

tr3 " Sf Sq, = «8„| (12.88^ 

, «/>/ = 0 J . 

311 is an infinitesimal displacement of q,. The generating function 
produces such a transformation and satisfying equation (12.88) is^ 

_ „ generating function G must be a constant of the motion, since the 
H finitesimal canonical transformation leaves the Hamiltonian unchanged. 
^Thus, /?/—the momentum conjugate to q ,—is a constant of the motion. 

Thk is the conservation of linear momentum. . 

c nnse that an infinitesimal contact transformation of the dynamica 
SU C Joduces rotation dS of the system. This could be imagined in 
variabl P assume that the system is held stationary 

yet another way. Her , . . angle (—dd) If the rotation 

and the coordinate axes are rotated through ang ( ) 

takes place, say, about the z-axis, the new coordinates 

X, = x t - y, dd 

Yi = qi + xt dd 

' and ^ — ' Z/ 

Hence, the infinitesimal changes in the coordinates are 

8x ( =-yi dd, ^yi = x, dd, BZ, = o 

Similar equations involving the changes in the components of momen- 

,Um ate . Sp , = dS, = Pu *. **. = 0 < 12 - 94 > 

The generating function which will yield equations (12.93) with the use of 
equations (12.81) and (12.83) is . 

<? = £ (Xtpty - yiPix) K 

present case will be dd. We can 
The value of the parameter £ in the P f erating function G by 

compute the values of By,, Bp, x an /V rotation is about the 

using equations (12.81) and (12.83). i» nce 

z-axis, we can also write 

G = L z 

This last result can be generalised and written as 

G = L-e ( 12 - 96 > 

, , „ . . . fll . direction of the infinitesimal rotation 

where e is a unit vector along the enerat0 r of the infinitesimal 

v ector. Thus, angular momentum is tne general 

rotational motion of the system. v^rifv the 

By using the properties of the Poisson brackets we can verify the 

tdation ,12.97) 


(12.90) 

(12.91) 

(12.92) 

(12.93) 


[L x , Ly] = L * 
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(12.98) 


or in a general notation as 

[Li, Lj\ = SukLk 

where i, j, k = 1, 2, 3. ^ r . 

If L x and L, are constants of motion, equation J 12 ' 9 ®onents of‘the 
also a constant of the motion. Thus, if any two componentsoth 

angular momentum are constant, the total angular momentum is 

conserved. 

Similarly, the relation 

[L'.LA- 0, for i=l,2, 3 (12.99) 

can be proved in a straightforward way. 

We have already remarked that [pi, pj] = 0* e Ti^. t | 1 °” mon ! en 

shows that [L h L } .I # 0. Hence, if one component oftheangular momen¬ 
tum along a fixed direction is taken as a canonica ’ • , 

perpendicular components cannot be simultaneous y e 
menta. But, equation (12.99) states that the scalar magnitude of the 
angular momentum and anyone of its components can e simu aneous y 

canonical. 

12.9 THE HAMILTON-JACOBI EQUATIONS 

We have seen that if the Hamiltonian H is conserved, we can solve the 
problem by transforming to new canonical coordinates which would be 
all cyclic. The equations in the new form are then easily integrable. 
Another way of solving the problem would be to make a canonical trans¬ 
formation from coordinates and momenta, ( q, p) at time t to their initial 
values (g 0 , p 0 ) which are known. Thus, relations of the type 

<? = ?(?» , A >,0 (12.100) 

and P = P(<lo> Po, 0 

can be obtained as solutions of the problems. This is a more general 
procedure and is applicable, at least in principle, to a case when the 
Hamiltonian involves time. 

The equations of motion in terms of the transformed Hamiltonian and 
the relation between the new and the old Hamiltonian are 


dPi ~ 
dQi ~ P > 

K=H + ~ 
8t 


( 12 . 101 ) 


where F is the generating function of the transformation. If new varia¬ 
bles Qi and Pi are constants of motion, i.e. Q t = 0 and P t = 0, then 

|| = 0 a ndgj. = 0 (12.102) 

Moreover, the new Hamiltonian K can be taken equal to zero. 
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generating function F then satisfies the equation 

H (^,P,t) + ~=0 (12.103) 

We choose the generating function to be of the form 

F 2 = F 2 (q,p, t) (12.104) 

Now, Pi = according to equation (12.39a). Hence, equation (12.103) 
assumes the form 

H [ qu qi ""' q '" ^ • • • ’ *) + d ^r = 0 (12.105) 

Equations (12.105) are known as the Hamilton-Jacobi equations. They 
are first-order partial differential equations in (n -f 1 ) variables, viz. 
q u qi> • • • > <ln, t. By convention, the solution of equation (12.105) is 
denoted by S and is called Hamilton’s principal function. 

In the subsequent description, we shall use the symbol S instead of F 2 . 
Since equation (12.105) is a first-order partial differential equation in 
(j \\ 4 - 1 ) variables, its complete solution must involve (n + 1 ) constants of 
integration say oq, cc 2 , ..., cc n+l . However, S does not appear directly in 
equation (12.105); but appears as partial derivatives with respect to q or 
/. Further, if S is a solution of equation (12.105), (S + “) must also be 
a solution. Thus, out of (n + 1) constants mentioned above, one is an 
additive constant attached to S. The complete solution of equation 
(12.105) is, therefore, of the form 

; S = S(q u q 2 , ■ • • > ?/» oil, . . . 0 (12.106) 

where none of the n constants ..., ot„ is additive. Thus, S is a func¬ 
tion of n coordinates q h n constants <x h and time. This is precisely the 
same description as that of the generating function. Constants a,- can be 
chosen as new momenta P f which are known to be constants. Thus 

P, = a h i= 1, 2, ...,n (12.107) 

and the new momenta are chosen to be the values ofp 0 at initial time t 0 . 
We can now write the transformation equations as 

dS 


Pi 


dqi 


(12.108) 


Equation (12.108) yields relations between a, and p, and q, at time t„. 
Further, the transformation equations 

8S dS_ = say (12.109) 

Qi - dP ( doq 

where n values of ft may be chosen as in the case109) can 
also expressible in terms of initial conditions. Equation (12.109) can 

also be written as = ft t) (12-110) 

This along with the other relations 

pj = Pji a i> ^ 

gives the solutions of the problem. 
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In order to understand the meaning of S, let us write the total time 
derivative of S as 

dS 8S dS 

dT+ 

by virtue of equations (12.108) and (12.105). 

Hence, Hamilton’s principal function S is 


( 12 . 112 ) 


-f 


Ldt + const. 


(12.113) 


Thus, Hamilton’s principal function differs from the indefinite time integ¬ 
ral of the Lagrangian by a constant term. 

.As an illustration, consider the one-dimensional harmonic oscillator 
with the Hamiltonian H 

(12.114) 


p 2 mo?q 2 
H ~ 2m ^ 2~ 


• [£ 

» O) = I — 

v m 


dS 

which is independent of time. Now, p = —. Hence 


2m\dgl 


mot> 2 q 2 


(12.115) 

With this expression for H, the Hamilton-Jacobi equation (12.105) can be 
written as 


1 (dS\ 2 moi 2 q 2 SS 
2m[dq) + + 37 ~ ° 


(12.116) 

Since, the only term that involves an explicit dependence of S on t is 
•the last term, the solution of equation (12.116) can be found out in the 
form 


(12.118) 


S(q, a, 0 = W{q, a) — ott (12.117) 

where a is a constant of integration. Then, equation (12.116) takes up 
the form 

J_/m 2 wcV_ 

2 m[dq ) + ~ a 

On integration, this yields 

Expressing in terms of S , we get 

S = W - OLt 


(12.119) 


= m " - 9 2 ) - 


OLt 


( 12 . 120 ) 


We, however, do not need the value of S. What we need is — Now, 

f)(M. * 
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the 


olution for q arises out of equation (12.109). Thus 


P 


= as = i_ f 

da to J 


dq 


y[s - * 2 ) 


— t 


Hence 

T hen, we can write 


t + 1 3 = —— arc cos q 


J 


ma> 

2a 




2a 

mo? 


cos —|— /?) 


( 12 . 121 ) 


mo?ql 


( 12 . 122 ) 


This is the usual form of the solution for a one-dimensional harmonic 

oscillator. _ 

Constants a and p will now be related to initial values qo and po* 
Let the particle be at rest at t = 0, so that Po = 0; but it is displaced from 
its equilibrium position by amount q 0 . From equation (12.116), sub¬ 
stituting and simplifying, we get 

(a 

But po = 0. 

Hence, we get a = 2 

which is, according to equation (12.114), the initial total energy of the 

iystem. From equation (12.122), j £5 = «, Hence, equation (12.121) 

becomes 

q = q 0 cos c o(l + P) (12.123) 

Since, at t = 0, q = qo, we observe that p = 0. 

Thus, Hamilton’s principal function 5 is the generator of a contact 
transformation transforming harmonic oscillator with a canonical momen¬ 
tum a = H, the total energy, and a coordinate p which vanishes ini la y 

it t = 0. 

Hamilton’s principal function can.be written as 

f -« j m <?got 

S = moi I VQo ~~ Q dq 2 

by substituting for a from equation (12.122) in equation (12.120). 

Or $ = mtoql J (sin 2 a>t - \) dt 

by putting q from equation (12.123). 

should be noted that in writing this last step, we have taken the nega- 
** Ve square root, viz. 

= “ sin wt 
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Now, the Lagrangian is • 


L = \mq 2 — 


ma> 2 q 2 

“2 


= moj ^ (sin 2 <nl — cos 2 ot) 

= trta) 2 ql (sin 2 ot — £) (12.124) 

Thus, S is the time integral of the Lagrangian. 

A particular case of interest is when function S could be separated 
into two parts—one involving coordinate q only and the other involving 
time t only. This kind of separation of variables and hence the integra¬ 
tion of the Hamilton-Jacobi equation is possible whenever the old Hamil¬ 
tonian does not involve the time explicitly. The Hamilton-Jacobi equation 
can then be written down as 


4'-f,) + £=° (12 - 125) 

It will be observed that the first term involves the dependence of S on q 
while the second term depends on /. 

The solution S will be of the type 

S(q h <x h t) = W(s h at) ~ a t t (12.126) 


With this, differential equation (12.125) can be written as 


H 



= aq = const. 


(12.127) 


which does not involve time at all. Constant aq, which also appears as 
one of the constants in S is, by equation (12.127), equal to constant value 


H. 


0 


Although, time independent function W appears as a part of S, it can 
be shown that W separately generates its own contact transformation that 
has properties very much different from that generated by S. 

Consider a canonical transformation in which the new momenta are all 
constants of the motion a h and aq is equal to H. Let W(q, p ) be the 
generating function for this transformation. Then, the transformation 
equations are 


The condition that 


dW dfV 

P,= d - and 


dJV 

dotj 


(12.128) 


Pi) = oq (12.129) 

must hold in addition to equation (12.128). 

QW 

With the substitution of/?, = —, equation (12.129) becomes 

H { q " d w) = C ‘' (12.130) 

It is observed that equation (12.117) is identical with equation (12.127). 
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£ut W d° es not invo * ve t * me - Henc e, the old and new Hamiltonians are 

> ThUS X-., (.2,3.) 

function W is known as Hamilton’s characteristic function. It generates 
canonical transformation in which all the new coordinates are cyclic. 

The canonical equations for P, and Q, are 

(12.132) 


and 


dK 

dP, 


dK 


dQ, 01 

Pi = a, 


for i = lj 
| 

du t 

= 0 

for i ^ lj 


(12.133) 


The solutions of equation (12.133) are then 

Qi = t -f Pi 


_ —, by equation (12.128) 


= —, i zfz 1, by equation (12.128) 


dW 

dcti 

and Qt = Pi 

dW 

doti 

Thus, Qi is the only coordinate which is not a constant of motion. Qi is 
related with time and we have here an example of time t and Hamiltonian 
H as canonically conjugate variables. 

The total time derivative of Hamilton’s characteristic function W = 
W{q h a i) gives 

dW . v . 


and hence 


W 


= f E pm * = J L a d i‘ 


which is called the action of the system. In the case of a simple harmonic 
oscillator, the action / p dq is the area of the ellipse 2 v EI<o and is a con¬ 
stant quantity. Classically, the oscillator can be given oscillations with 
any amplitude and hence E can change continuously. 

In quantum mechanics, however, the action (energy) of an oscillator is 
a quantised quantity and hence the theory given above forms a useful 
way of departure from classical to quantum mechanical problems. 

12.10 SEPARATION OF VARIABLES 

We can separate the variables in the Hamilton-Jacobi equatton under 
suitable conditions. Whenever this is possible, the Hamilton-Jacobi 
Method becomes extremely useful. 

Consider systems in which the Hamiltonian is one of the constants of 

.he motion. It should be noted that it may'not necessarily be the total 
energy. In such a case, we need consider only the contact transformation 
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. r„r.Minn W and its corresponding 
generated by Hamilton’s characteristic funct 

Hamilton-Jacobi equation. (0 be separab | e if the 

Variables #,• occurring in the equation are 
solution of the form ^2 134 ) 

W = £ (qt, oti, ot 2 , • • • > «/») K • ) 

i 

splits the Hamilton-Jacobi equation into n equations 


H 


SWi 


( 9 " 8 ?/ 


> 0t\) 0C 2 , • • • > 


a/ 


(12.135) 


Only one of the coordinates q, and partial firsMrder 

a, is involved in each of the equations. These q 

differential equations and can be solved for and then integrated with 

respect to q t . K 

We have seen earlier that if H is not an explicit function of t, separa¬ 
tion of variables is possible. The solution for S was obtained in the form 

S(q h a h t) = W(q h a /) + S 2 (t, ocf) 

With this, the Hamilton-Jacobi equation becomes 

rrf dW\ , dS 2 n 

”{*• sir) + ~e> 

Equation (12.137) holds only if 


(12.136) 

(12.137) 


and 


H 


dS 2 

8f = ~ ai 
( 8W\ 


*1 


(12.138) 

(12.139) 


Equation (12.138) gives S 2 = —oc.it as obtained earlier. Equation (12.139) 
represents the Hamilton-Jacobi equation for function W. 

A similar separation of variables is possible when all except one co¬ 
ordinates are cyclic. Let q\ be a noncyclic coordinate and the solution 
for W be of the form 

W = E W,(q h p t ) 


Since, all coordinates except q x are cyclic, we must have 


dW, 

dq, 


- = Pi — a h i =£ 1 


(12.140) 


(12.141) 


u( dW 

H \ q " 8?1 : 


OL t 


(12.142) 


Then, the Hamilton-Jacobi equation reduces to 

1 W \ 

j,. •., ot n I = 

Equation (12.142) is an ordinary first-order differential equation for W\ 
and hence it can be solved immediately. Equations (12.141) and (12.142) 
together completely specify function W. Integrating equation (12.141), 
we get 

W t = oc t q h i l 
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Hence, we can write 

rv = Wi + J^<x iqi (12.143) 

where W x corresponds to i = 1. Equation (12.143) has the same form as 
that of equation (12.117). 

As an illustration, consider a particle in a central force-field. The 
Hamiltonian H has the form 

H= L ( p - + 7?) + V<r > (12.144) 

It is observed that the Hamiltonian is cyclic in p. Hence, Hamilton’s 
characteristic function can be written as 

W x (r) + ot 9 p (12.145) 

where constant ot 9 is the constant angular momentum p 9 conjugate to p. 
The Hamilton-Jacobi equation can then be written as 

M{^) 2+ %] +v( - r) = ai (i2 - i46) 

where a x represents the total constant energy of the system. Equation 
(12.146) yields 


dJVt_ / . 
dr V ‘ 


2/»(«, - V) - 0 


Hence 


W = W x + ot 9 p = J y2w(a 1 — V) — °^ dr + <x 9 p 

Using this expression for Hamilton’s characteristic function the transfo 
mation equations become 


m dr 


J2m(a t - V) — 4 


(12.147) 


and 


@2. 


= = _ f- 


a<p dr 


2 

a ? 


9 J f 2 J 2m(oti — V)—j§ 

From equation (12.148), we have 

P 


+ P 


(12.148) 


-*+} 


a 9 dr 


r2 J'■ 


2m{ot x — V) 


& 9 


du 


Substituting u = -, this becomes 
r 

^ J jlm . 7T j 

J J {ax -V)- u- 

Th* a<? 

ls provides the orbit equation. 
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As another illustration, consider the motion of a spinning top. In 
this case, the Hamiltonian H is given by 


H = \ 


P± i (p<q — P<i> cos + Mgl cos 0 
/, + sin 2 0 J 


(12.149) 


where /j is one of the principal moments of inertia of the top. 

It is seen that expression for H does not contain <p and 0. Hence, 
both <p and «/r are ignorable. Hence, the characteristic function can be 
written as 


where 


W = W0) + <*2<P + ^ 


dW 


dw 


a 2 = Si =P <? and * 3 = df = P * 


(12.150) 


(12.151) 


Then using the Hamilton-Jacobi equation for a system in which $> and if> 
are ignorable, we get 

1 /dfVA 2 (<x 2 — <x 3 cos 0) 2 , a] . , „ a /10 , 

2g(ir) + 2/,.in»» ■ +jj;+Mgl cose (12.152) 

Equation (12.152) has a solution 

* = 11 h- - - f - W*l «~ '] 

- P /(*) de 

J e 0 


d0 

(12.153) 


Then, 


R - 8S r 


awf _ f* /, <?« 

a< *' J»./(«) 

(a 2 - a 3 cos 0) d0 
«o /(#) sin 2 0 


and 


P2 J 

J3, = _ — = _ f 9 ( g 2 — 0-3 COS 0) cos 0 
8a i J So /(0) sin 2 0 




, /,a 3 f 0 </0 

h } ../W - * 


(12.154) 

(12.155) 

(12.156) 


3. 

4. 


QUESTIONS 

What is gauge transformation*? What n-v:* 

Explain by taking examples of the T ““ d ° eS “ introduce? 
electromagnetic fields. granE ' an function and the 

Explain the terms: transformation . 

tesimal transformation, canonical transf ^ . rans ^ ormat ‘ on » 

mation and identity transformation orma tion, inverse transfor- 

Explain the meaning of generating fune*irh« „ , . 

Constants of motion are the generating V r ^ examples of lt ‘ 

generating functions of those infinites!- 
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mal canonical transformations which leave the Hamiltonian invariant. 
Explain. 

, if one component of angular momentum is taken as canonical 
jnomentum, show that the other two cannot be taken as canonical 
variables. What quantities will you choose as canonical variables in 
this case and why? 

5 Prove that the problem of motion of a body in a central force field 
is separable in polar coordinates but not in cartesian coordinates. 

7 What principal function S generates the identity transformation? 

g Can a canonical transformation reveal symmetry in a physical 
system? How can it be used to reduce the number of independent 
variables ? 

9 . Give some reasons for considering the momenta to be more funda¬ 
mental than the velocities. 

10 When is the force on a particle divisible into a part depending or 
position and a part depending on momentum ? 


PROBLEMS 


1. Show directly that transformations 

(a) Q = log ^ sin p'j, P = q cot p 

(b) Q = p tan q, P = log (sin p) 


are canonical. 


2. The transformation equations between two sets of coordinates are 

Q = log (1 -f q 112 cos p) 

P = 2(1 + q 1 ' 2 cos p)q 112 sin p 


Show that these transformations are canonical. Also show that the 
function which generates these transformations is 

F 3 = — (e Q — l ) 2 tan p 

3. For what values of a and do equations 

Q = q* cos 0p, P = q a sin jS p 

represents a canonical transformation? Find generating function F 3 
in this case. 

4 * Determine the canonical transformations defined by the following 
generating functions: 

(0 P(q, Q, t ) = bnoi{t)q 2 cot Q 


00 F(q, O, t) = \mtx> q — cot Q 

5l Prove that a rotation in a q, p -phase space is a canonical transfer 
Nation for a system with one degree of freedom. 
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6 . Prove that transformation 

x = X cos A + — sin A, y = Y cos A + sln A 
nuo 

p x = — nuoY sin A 4- f* cos A, p, = - ^X sin A + P, «* » 
is canonical. Determine the new Hamiltonian K{P, Q) 1 
Hamiltonian is 

H(p, q) = + W* 2 + 

7. What is the meaning of the canonical transformations produced by 
generating function F(q, P ) = otqP ? 

8 . If the Lagrangian L(q, q, l) is replaced by 

L\q, q, t) = U.q, q, 0 + 

where /(a, /) is an arbitrary function, the Lagrangian equations of 
motion remain invariant. Prove that this transformation is canoni¬ 
cal and find the corresponding generating function. 

9. Show that transformation ( pi , qf) to (P*, Qi) is canonical if 52 Pi d^li 
— Pj dQj is an exact differential. 

10. Under what conditions will transformation 

Q = aq + bp, P = cp + dq 
be canonical ? Here, a, b, c and d are constants. 

11. Verify the following properties of the Poisson brackets: 

(i) ^ = [£, H] + , (ii) q } = [q } , H], pj = [pj, H], 

(iii) [/, H) = 1, (iv) [p k , pj) = 0, [q k , qj] = 0, (v) [q k , Pj ] = hb 
where H is the Hamiltonian. 

12. Prove the following relations for canonical transformations 

8q L = 8P k ^ 8^^ _dQk y dpt_ = _dP k 8p L = 8Q k 
dQ k dpi dP k dpi dQ k dq t 8P k dq t 

13. Prove by direct calculation that the Poisson brackets are invariant 
under canonical transformations. 

14. Find the Poisson bracket of 

up 2 + 2 ppq + yq 2 

with the Hamiltonian 

H = ap 2 + bq 2 -f cp -f- dq -f e 
where a, /?, y, a , b, c, d and e are all constant. 

15. Prove the following relations: 

[L x , L y ] = L 2 , x , y, z cyclic 

[L 2 , L t ] = 0, i = x, y or z 

16. Prove that transformation 

® ?> = (|') 1B cos p ' + (S)' f2 cos p > 
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(iii) Pi =( w i2i) 1/2 sin P, + (a> 2 Q 2 ) l l 2 sin P 2 

(iv) p 2 = ~(p>iQi) 112 sin P t + (a> 2 Q 2 ) l l 2 sin P 2 

is a canonical transformation. If the Hamiltonian of the system is 

H =W+ \p\ + Wtei - g 2 ) 2 + W{qi + q 2 ? 

derive the new Hamiltonian K(Q U Q 2> p u p 2 ) and solve the new 
Hamiltonian equations of motion. What physical system is des¬ 
cribed by this formulation ? 

17. A projectile is fired with .velocity v 0 at angle 9 with the horizontal. 
Assuming that the gravitational field is uniform, use the Hamilton- 
Jacobi method and find the equation of the trajectory and the motion 
of the projectile as a function of time. 

18. Consider the motion of an elastic plane pendulum. An elastic 
pendulum can be considered as a bob attached to the end of an elastic 
spring with unstretched length L. Assume small oscillations and 
determine the frequencies of oscillation by the Hamilton-Jacobi 
method. 

19. A homogeneous bar is free to slide on a smooth vertical plane which 
is constrained to rotate with angular velocity a> about a vertical axis 
fixed in a plane. Describe the motion by using the Hamilton-Jacobi 
method. 

20. Prove that the Poisson bracket of two constants of motion is itself a 
constant of motion even when the constants depend upon time 
explicitly. 

21. Show that if the Hamiltonian H and quantity Pare constants of the 
motion, dF/dl must also be a constant. 

22. A free particle of mass m is in uniform motion. The Hamiltonian 

H and function F = x — — are constants of the motion. Show bv 

m J 

direct computation that the constant of the motion SF/dt agrees with 

[H, F]. 

23. Set up the problem of a spherical pendulum in the Hamiltonian 
formulation using spherical polar coordinates. In terms of these 
canonical variables, evaluate directly the Poisson brackets 

[L x , Ly\i Lf\, [Ar, Ax]’ 

24. Discuss the problem of one-dimensional harmonic oscillator by the 
Hamilton-Jacobi method. 

Set up the problem of a heavy symmetrical top, with one point fixed 
i n the Hamilton-Jacobi method and obtain the formal solution to the 
lotion of the top. 


13 

Theory of Small Oscillations 


In this chapter, we shall discuss, in brief, the theory of oscillations of 
such small amplitudes that only the fundamental frequencies are excited. 
We shall limit our discussion to the theory of small oscillations about the 
position of stable equilibrium although it can be applied to small oscilla¬ 
tions about the stable motion as well. We also wish to extend our 
discussion to systems which possess many degrees of freedom. 

It is well known that the displacement x(t) at any instant of a single 
particle, elastically coupled to a fixed support, is given by 

X(t ) = A COS ait (13.1) 

where A is the amplitude and o> is the angular frequency of the motion. 
If a system consists of many particles coupled together, the displacement of 
a given particle at any instant will, in general, be a complicated function 
depending upon the behaviour of all the other particles to which the 
particle under consideration is coupled. The problem may be simplified 
by the transformation of the rectangular coordinates to a set of generalis¬ 
ed coordinates g k% It is always possible to find such a set of generalised 
coordinates, each of which undergoes periodic changes with a single, well- 
defined frequency. Then 

q k {t) = A cos (o k t (13.2) 

Such coordinates are called the normal coordinates of the system and 
were introduced in the chapter on oscillations.- The normal coordinates 
need not necessarily be the actual particle coordinates. In fact, they are, 
in general, complicated functions of the actual particle coordinates. The 
initial conditions, viz. displacement q k (Q) and velocity g k (0) at / = 0 
can be arranged such that the subsequent motion takes place with a single 
frequency co k . Then, one of the normal modes of oscillation is said to be 
excited. The general motion of the system will be a complicated combi¬ 
nation of all the normal modes. 

The theory of small oscillations finds applications in a variety of fields 
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m f 00 , 5 !^ ”nfT' a ,i COUpled circui,s etc - w «. therefore, 

Sma " ° SC, " a,i0nS in thiS based on the Lanran- 

13.1 GEPJ^RAL CASE OF COUPLED OSCILLATIONS 

W e wish to obtain equations of motion of a system having many degrees 
of freedom near its equilibrium configuration. For simplicity, we consi¬ 
der conservative systems only. I n that case, the potential energy is a 
function of position only. We assume that the transformation relations 
used to define generalised coordinates q k of the system do not involve time 

exp icit y. us, we exclude the time-dependent constraints from our 
discussion. 


A syste*n is said to be in equilibrium if generalised forces Q k acting on 
it vanish. Since the system is conservative, forces Q k are derivable from 
a potentia energy function V. Hence, when the system is in equilibrium 



The suffix zero is used to indicate the equilibrium configuration. Equa¬ 
tion (13.3) shows that potential energy V has an extremum value in the 
equilibrium configuration of the system. We would represent the equili¬ 
brium configuration of the system by generalised coordinates q Qk . If, 
initially, the configuration is at the equilibrium position and if initial 
velocities q o* are zero, the system would continue to remain in equilibrium 

indefinitely. For example, a pendulum at rest, an egg standing on its tip, 
etc. 


The equilibrium is said to be stable if the system performs a bound 
motion about its equilibrium position when disturbed slightly from it. On 
the other hand, if the result of the small disturbance given to the system 
in the equilibrium configuration is the unbounded motion, the equilibrium 
is an unstable one. The pendulum constitutes the illustration of the 
stable equilibrium, while the egg standing on its tip that of the unstable 
equilibrium. The equilibrium is stable if the extremum value of V is a 
minimum, and unstable if it is a maximum. 

Let us assume that during the motion of the system, the departures 
from the configuration of the stable equilibrium are negligibly small. We 
ca n, therefore, expand all the functions in a Taylor series about the 
equilibrium state and retain only the lowest order non-vanishing terms. 


the potential energy function V can be expanded as 

V (dl > d2> . . . > dn) = n<701> <702, • • • > dOn) + £ {^j Q dk 






C 2 V ' 

8dj £ dk t 


djdk + • • • 


(13.4) 


I: should be noted that the expansion in equation (13.4) has this parti- 
cul *r form only if q ok = 0 and hence q k represents displacements from 
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q ok = 0. Now, ( d f) = 0 according to equation (13.3). Further, 

F(?o„ • •.) is the potential energy in the ^“^'^^“ toTero" 

out loss of generality, we can conveniently 
Then, equation (13.4) reduces to 

= (13 ' 5> 

where „,_(*£_) represent constants that depend upon the equdi- 

brium values is, on ?M 's. It j. obvious from the definition 

of Vjk that these constants are symmetric, i.e., } k J 

notation, equation (13.5) can be written in compac or 

v = IqtVq 

where q is a column matrix and qf is its Hermitian adjoint. 

Thus 

<V n V l2 V m\ 


q = 


and V =} 


V2\ ^22 


V 2 n 


\q n / \Krtl * ’ * V™' 

The kinetic energy of the system will be quadratic function of velocities 
and by analogy with equation (8.40) can be written as 

T=l^m jk qjq k (13.6) 

The coefficients m Jk are, in general, functions of coordinates q k . These 
may also be expanded in a Taylor series as 

nt Jk (qi, q2> • ■ • > ?*) = m Jk(4oi> qo2, • • • > 4on) + £ ( ) 0 qi 

Equation (13.6) is quadratic in q k s. Hence, the lowest non-vanishing 
approximation to T is obtained by dropping all the terms except the first 
in the expansion of m Jk . Let the constant values of m Jk , viz. m jk (q 0 i, tf 02 > 
. .., qon), be denoted by T ]k . 

Hence, total kinetic energy T can be written as 

T=^Tj k qjq k = £ q -|-Vq (13.8) 

The constants T jk must also be symmetric in view of their definition. 

The Lagrangian L of the system can now be written as 


= i U ( T ikqjq k - Vj k qjq k ) ( 13 - 9 ) 

Considering q's as the generalised coordinates and using the expression 
for L as given in equation (13.9), Lagrange’s equation yields n equations 

Tjkqj + V jk qj = 0 (13.10) 

If these n equations are solved, we will be able to describe the motion ot 
the system near its equilibrium. 
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In the above equation, T jk and V jk are nxn arrays of numbers which 
specify the way in which the motions of the various coordinates are 
coupled. For example, if m Jk ^ 0 for j # k, then the kinetic energy 
would contain a term that is proportional to qjqk- Thus, there exists 
a coupling between y'th and k\h coordinates. If, however, m jk is diagonal, 
so that mj k 0 when j ^ k , then the kinetic energy will be given by 

T — \ L m rtf 

r 

where m r = m rr This shows that the total kinetic energy is equal to the 
sum of the kinetic energies associated with various individual coordinates. 
Similarly, if Vj k is diagonal, total potential energy V is also equal to the 
sum of individual potential energies. Then, each coordinate will behave 
in a simple manner, undergoing oscillations with a single, well-defined 
frequency. Hence, the problem reduces to finding out a coordinate trans¬ 
formation which simultaneously diagonalises T Jk and Vj k . Then, the 
system can be described in an extremely simple manner. The coordinates 
so found are called normal coordinates. 

13.2 EIGENVECTORS AND EIGEN FREQUENCIES 

The motion we are dealing with is an oscillatory motion. Hence, 
solution of equation (13.10) can be expected to be of the form 

qj(t) = aj exp [— i(cot — 8 ; )] (13.11) 

Here, aj are the real amplitudes of oscillation corresponding to coordi¬ 
nates qj. Phase 8j is included so as to give two constants, viz. a } and 8 } 
since each of the n equations is a second order differential equation. It 
should be noted that the actual motion is represented by the real part of 
right-hand side of equation (13.11). Frequency a* and phase factor S are 
determined by the equations of motion. If w is a real quantity, then 
only equation (13.11) represents an oscillatory motion. The requirement 
that to must be a real quantity can be argued as follows: If suppose to 
contains an imaginary part, then the expression for q } contains terms of 
the form e ul and Thus, when the total energy is computed, it will 

contain factors that increase or decrease monotonically with time. But, 
this is in contradiction with our assumption namely that we are dealing 
with a conservative system. Hence, <o must be real. 

Substituting the trial solution expressed in equation (13.11) in equation 
(13.10), we obtain 

£ (Vjk ~ °> 2 Tjk) a J = 0 (! 3 . 12 ) 

Equation (13 12) represents a set of n linear homogeneous algebraic equa¬ 
tions which must be satisfied by a,. For nontrivial solutions to exist, the 
Uerminant of the coefficients of a, must vanish. 

Thus, 


| V jk - o?T Jk \ = 0 


(13.13) 
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or 


V n - <o 2 T n V l2 - o> 2 T l2 
V 2l - a> 2 T 2l V 22 - a> 2 T 22 

v 3i - o) 2 T 3 i . 

V41 — <0 2 Tu . 


(13.14) 


Since Vj k and Tj k are symmetric, we could have written 


Vi 2 = V 2i ,...; T l2 = T 2 i, ...» etc. 

The equation which is represented by this determinant is called the 
characteristic or the secular equation of the system. It is an equation of 
degree n in to 2 . This equation can be solved to get n roots which can be 
labelled <o 2 . Frequencies to r are called eigenfrequencies of the system. If 
two or more of to, are equal, the phenomenon is called degeneracy. Each 
root of the secular equation can be substituted in equation (13.12) and 
the n — 1 values of aj for each value of to, can be determined or the ratios 
of all amplitudes a } in terms of the remaining value of aj can be found 
out. Since there exist n values of to r , we can form n sets of the values of fly. 
Each of these sets, i.e. n values of fly corresponding to one value of to,, 
can be considered to define the components of n-dimensional vector a r . 
This vector a r is called the eigenvector of the system. Thus, a r is the 
eigenvector associated with eigenfrequency <o r . The symbol a Jr can be 
used to represent the jth component of the rth eigenvector. 

By the principle of superposition, we can write the general solution for 


qj as 


9AO = E a Jr exp [i(<o r t - 8,)] 

r 


or qj(t) = £ aj r cos (<o r t - 8 r ) (13.15) 

Thus, the motion of coordinate qj is compounded of motions with each 
of the n values of frequencies <o r . 

As an illustration let us solve the problem of two coupled simple 
pendulums by the general method discussed above. This problem was 
considered in Chapter 6. We shall use d t and 0 2 as the coordinates to 
denote the positions of the two bobs and assume that the kinetic energy 
of the spring is zero (Fig. 13.1). The kinetic energy of the two bobs is 

T = \ml 2 d\ + \ml 2 e\ (13.16) 

where m is the mass of each bob and / is the distance of their centres 
from the fixed support. The potential energy of the two bobs measured 
from their equilibrium position is 

mgl(l - cos 0,) + mgl( 1 - cos d 2 ) = 2 mgl - mg/(cos 0, + cos 0 2 ) 

— W/(0? + 0§) 

In this approximation, cos 0 is expanded and the terms higher than the 
quadratic are neglected. 

Let the unstretched length of the spring be L, then due to unequal 
angular displacements 9, and 9* the coupling spring will be stretched or 
compressed. We have to take into account its potential energy as well. 
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-phe distance between the two bobs at any instant is 

r 2 = (, x 2 — Xi) 2 -f (y 2 — y{) 2 



Fig. 13.1 Two coupled simple pendulums 

where (.v l5 Ti) and (x 2 , y 2 ) are coordinates of the bobs measured from the 
axes as shown in Fig. 13.1. If a is the distance between the two suspen¬ 
sion points of the bobs, then 

(x 2 — *i) = /(cos 0 2 — cos 0 X ) 
and (y 2 — Ti) = a + /(sin 0 2 — sin 0^ 

Hence 

r 2 = l 2 (cos 2 0 2 + cos 2 0 1 — 2 cos 0 X cos 0 2 ) + a 2 

+ / 2 (sin 2 0 2 + sin 2 0 t - 2 sin 0 X sin 0 2 ) + 2 a/(sin 0 2 - sin 0 X ) 

e* a 2 + l 2 0\ + l 2 0\ - 2l 2 0,0 2 + lal(0 2 - 6 t ) 

= (a + 10 2 - /0i) 2 

Here again we have neglected the higher order terms in the expansion of 
trigonometric functions. Hence, the displacement of the spring from 
equilibrium distance a is 

r — a czl 1(0 2 — 0j) 

and the corresponding potential energy is \kl\0 2 — 0 X ) 2 , where k is the 
force constant of the spring. Thus, the potential energy of the entire 
system is 

V — \mgl(0] + Bl) + \kl\0 2 - 0,) 2 
= \(mgl + kl 2 )0 1 — kl 2 0 2 0[ + \(rngl + kl 2 )0\ (13.17) 

From equations (13.16) and (13.17) we obtain the coefficients T u and V tJ 
and they can be written in the matrix form as 
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Lagrange’s two equations of motions are 

ml 2 ’0 i + (mg l + kl 2 )6 x — kl 2 0 2 = 

and ml 2 62 + (mgl + */% - ° . , , ft 

The two equations are clearly seen to be couple . n °JL [ , y . 
normal frequencies, let us substitute the coefficients o 
secular equation (13.14). This yields 

k 


I g , k 2 
'2. 4- or 

l ^ m 

k_ 
m 


m 

g , k 2 
£.4- or 

l ^ m 


= 0 


Solving this determinant, we get two frequencies 

— /FT^ 

Wl = Vgjl and "2 = J J + m 

Let us now obtain the coefficients aj from equation (13.12) which, in this 
case, can be written in the matrix form as 


fg , k 2 

7 4 - or 

l m 

k 
m 


_A \ 
m I I'M = o 


where r — 12 correspond to the two angular frequencies obtained 
above. Thus 


_ JS ° u + (f + m ~ “ 2 ) a2r = ° 


For r = 1 , we have 

ai x — <221 = 0 or a n = a i2 = a 

For r = 2, we have 

a l 2 4 ~ a 22 =0 Or O22 — —&12 ~ —**21 
Thus, the eigenvectors are 

- G") - ai '(!) and 82 - (-S - ^(-l) 

It is clear that the two vectors are orthogonal to each other, i.e., 
ai = 0 . 

13.3 THE ORTHOGONALITY OF EIGENVECTORS 

In this article, we show that eigenvectors a r are orthogonal vectors. For 
this, we rewrite equation (13.12) for the jth root, as 

<“] £ T Jk a k , = £ V it a k , (13.18) 

J J 

Similarly, for the rth root 

• J S T Ik a lr = £ V Jk a Jr 


cot 


(13.19) 
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stcT^and'^ 1 ° Ver ' Wi ' h0Ut a(reC(ing ‘ he eqUati ° n 

Multiplying equation (13.18') bv n * n A „ 

' y a ) r and summing over k , we get 

= 5 *Wr, r (13.20) 

Similarly, equation (13.19) can be brought in the form 

= 5 (13.21) 

Subtracting equations (13-20) from (13.21), we get 

(o>2 _ ^ 2 ) T Jk a ]r a ks = 0 (13.22) 

If «, * («? - «*) is non-zero, in general. Hence 

^ TjkQjrCiks =0 for r ^ s (13.23) 

If r s , then (o» r — <o^) = o and the sum Y T Jk a Jr a kr is indeterminate. 

However, it cannot vanish identically. This' can be shown as follows: 
Kinetic energy T is given by 

T =^T jk qjq k (13.24) 

* 

Using expression (13.15) for q's, q's can be calculated. Substituting 
thpse in equation (13.24), we get 

T = \ Yu T Jk [Y oj r a Jr sin (<V — S,)][£ < s a ks sin (c o s t — S,)] 

J K r _ s 

= IY °>r<*>s sin (<o r t - 8 r ) sin (w s l - S s ) Y T Jk a jk a ks 

rs jk 

If r — s , we can write 

T = i Y <*>? sin2 Kt - 8,) ^ T Jk a Jr a kr (13.25) 

Since all frequencies to r are real, we must have 


oi 2 r sin 2 (ci r t — 8 r ) > 0 

Further, the kinetic energy T is positive and can at the most become zero 
if all the velocities vanish identically. Hence, we must have 

Y T) k a Jr a kr > 0 

jk 

From the above discussion, we conclude that sum ^ T jk a ]r a kr is, in 

general, positive. This sum can vanish onl> if the system is not in 
motion. Then, the velocities vanish identically and T = 0. 

As said earlier, only the ratios of aj r can be determined when the 
values of o> r are substituted in equation (13.12). To remove this indeter¬ 
minacy, we state an additional condition, viz. 

^ Tj k aj r a kf = 1 (13.26) 

to be satisfied by various a 1 s. Then a Jr are said to be normalized. The 
conditions expressed in equations (13.23) and (13.26) can be combined 
into one to yield 
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£ T Jk a Jr a ks = 8„ ( 13 -27) 

where 8 rs is the Kronecker delta. 

The eigenvectors a r so defined are said to form an orthonormal set. They 

are orthogonal in the sense of the condition of equation (1 . ) an they 

are normalised in accordance with the condition mentione in equation 

(13.26) . 

It should be noted that T, k and V Jk are the tensor elements and equa- 
tion (13.12) could have been written as 

Va = o> 2 Ta 

The equations get quite a compact look in this notation. The condition 

(13.27) assumes the form 

ajTa, = 8 rs 

where a r is the vector corresponding to frequency <*>,. 

It is possible to show mathematically that the eigenfrequencies are real 
although we have given a physical argument to this effect. 

As an illustration, let us derive the normalised vectors obtained in the 
earlier example. On applying condition (13.27), we get equation 

1 = axT^ = ml 2 a 2 n( 1 1 )^ j = 2 ml 2 a 2 n 

1 

or = VW 

Similarly 

1 = a 2 Ta 2 = ml 2 a\ 2 (l — 1)^ }) = 2 ml 2 a 2 2 

1 

or 022 = V 2fiu 2 

Hence, the solutions are from equation (13.15) 

m = t cos (<v - 8 0 + cos ( (o 2 t - a 2)] 

and 

q2(t) = V2^ [C ° S (a>1 ' ” 8l) - cos W ~ s 2)l 

13.4 NORMAL COORDINATES 

The general solution for q } has already been shown to be 

Qj(?) = S a jr ex P — 8,)} = ^ 0) r COS (<U) r t — 8 r ) 

Since the aj r are normalised, there remains no ambiguity in the solution for 
the qj. This would mean that it is no longer possible to specify an arbitrary 
displacement for a particle. But such a restriction is not physically 
meaningful. To do away with the loss of generality that is introduced 
on account of the arbitrary normalisation, we introduce a scale factor a 
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and write 



tf;(0 = X ota Jr exp {i(w r t — S r )} 

r 

(13.23) 

The notation may be simplified by writing p r = a exp (— i8 r ). 
Then, we get 

(13.29) 


9A0 = X P’ a Jr exp (ia> r t) 

r 

i.e. 

9 A 0 = X a jM0 

r 

(13.30) 

where 

Vr(0 = P r exp (i(O r t) 

(13.31) 

Equation (13.30) 

can be written as 



q = Ai/ 

(13.32) 


where matrix A = (a ;> ). 

From equation (13.31), it is observed that y r are the quantities that 
would undergo oscillations with only one frequency <o r . Hence, these 
quantities must be considered as new coordinates called the normal 
coordinates of the system. 

In terms of new coordinates, the potential and kinetic energy expressions 
take a simple form. 


V=\^ V jk q } q k = | a^,)(E a ks v s ) 

= £ X (J Vjk a Jr< :t ks) 1 lr r )s = \ X “fCJi T Jk a Jr a ks)Vr r ls 

= * x ort 

r 

or v = 

where we have used equations (13.21) and (13.27). Similarly 


T = £ X Tj k qjC[k — \ X T]k(51, a Jr'hi)^2i °ksVs) 

= \ X (X T jk a Jr a ks )v r Vs = £ X W 

rs Jk r 

or r = Jm 

Thus, the Lagrangian becomes 

I=7’-F=|S(^“ a) ? 7 lr) 

r 

and we get the equations of motion 

az, _ £ 8L = o 

dVr dt dVr 

or — rirVr = ® (13.33) 

Equations (13 33) are a set of n independent equations. Thus equations 
of motion (13.10) expressed in normal coordinates become completely 

separable. 


In the above derivation, it is revealed that when normal coordinate! 
are used, the potential and the kinetic energies become simultaneously 
diagonal It should be remembered that the off-diagonal elements of 
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tensors T and V give rise to the coupling between the particles. Thus, 
when ihe normal coordinates are used, the tensors become a nd 

hence this will uncouple the coordinates and the problem will become 
completely separable into the independent motions of t e norma coordi¬ 
nates. Each will be characterised by its particular norma requency. 

In order to express the normal coordinates in terms of coordinates q } 
we evaluate complex quantities jS r . Let us write 



Pr = l x r+ ,v r 

(13.34) 

Then, we have 


(13.35) 

- 

qj(t) = Y a )r(y-r + ”r) W (fc> r 0 

r 

and 

q } (t ) = Y torajrfar + iv r ) exp (/»r0 

r 

(13.36) 

From the real part of equation (13.35), we have at t — 0 



<?/°) = Ti l*r a jr 

r 

Multiplying both sides of this equation by T and summing over j and 
k, we obtain 

S TjkdksqjfO) = Y T)k a ks a )r) 

jk r jk 

= 1>, 8 „ = \t-r (13.37) 

r 

since Tj^q^ci j r = S rs . 

In a similar manner, considering the real part of equation (13.36) at 
t — 0 and following the same procedure as above, we get 

V, = - - S »>*%,?/0) (13.38) 

w 

Using these, values of v r and p n we can write the normal coordinates as 
the real part of the expression in y r = j3 f exp (/«,/) as 

1 , = £ T ik a k , exp (m r o|?/(0) - ~ <jj(0)l (13.39) 

Thus, for arbitrary values of (jr/0) and qj(0), it is possible to find a set 
of coordinates y r . Each of these coordinates varies harmonically with 
single frequency o> T . The expressions for y r are, in general, complicated. 

Suppose that the coordinates are displaced from their equilibrium 
positions and are released from there at t = 0. Then, at t = 0, q } { 0) ^ 0 
but q y(0) = 0. 

Under these conditions 

y r = exp (iw r t) Y T jk q kr qj{ 0 ), qj(0) = 0 (13.40) 

JK 

Since only the real part of the expression is significant 

r>, = cos «.,< £ T lk a h q,(0) t j,(0) = 0 (13.41) 

Using the solutions for the coupled pendulum with the conditions the 
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0 ,( 0 ) = o = j 2 ( 0 ), we get the normal coordinates by equation (13.41) as 
„(,) = cos ( 0 ) + cos „,, {9l(0) + 92(0)} 

= cos « 2 r[m/W,( 0 ) + a22qm)] = cos ^ ({?i(0) _ ?2(0)) 

, t „e above expressions if we choose initial conditions ? ,( 0 ) = ? 2 ( 0 ) = 
and <7i(°) = 02 ( 0 ) = 0, we get 

’ 1(0 = 9oV2ml 2 cos co I r, = o 
which corresponds to the mode of vibrations shown in Fig. 6.12(a). 

When ?,(0) = -?j(0) = ?0 and j,(0) = <) 2 (0) = 0, we get 

’lilO = 0 , n 2 (r) = g Q V2m! 2 cos w 2 r 
The second mode of vibrations is shown in Fig. 6.12b. 

13.5 SMALL OSCILLATIONS OF PARTICLES ON STRING 

We now consider a system of light strings or springs stretched with 
force F with n equal masses m placed along it with equal spacing of inter¬ 
val / (Fis* 13.2). We shall consider small transverse oscillations of the 



Pi 

^2 


O] 


l m l m l n 

i l r. 

l m l 


Fig. 13.2 Particles on a string—shown displaced from their 
equilibrium positions along a straight line 

particles. Let the transverse displacements from the equilibrium posi¬ 
tions of the /th particle be q r Thus, the system of particles having dis¬ 
placements q lt q 2 ,. • ., q n > has kinetic energy 

The total length of the string in equilibrium position is L = (n + 1 )/. 
To calculate the potential energy let us find out the displacement of the 
;th particle. The length of the string between yth and (j + l)th particle 
is changed by 81 and the changed length is 

1 + 81= V / 2 + (<7;+i - 4j7 2 

wherein we have neglected the higher order terms in the expansion of the 
Quantity under the radical sign. Thus, in the change 81 = (q J+l -qj) 2 /2l, 
w °rk done is F 81 We make an approximation that the tension in the 
slri "g in equilibrium position and in a stretched position is the same. 
T1 >e work done in displacing the mass points from their equilibrium 
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positions is imparted to the system as potential energy and is 

v = Y , [?? + to - 9.) 1 + to - « 2)2 + • • • + " q " )2 + q ‘ 

f»+l 

= 2 ? £ | to -.-?/) 2 


Thus, the Lagrangian of the system is 


L 




Using Lagrange’s equations for qj, we get 

mcjj — j (qj-i — iQj + #;+i) = ® 
or <jj = <°o(qj-i 2qj + qj+i) 


where we have put —, = The equation of motion for the particle 

clearly shows that it depends on displacements qj_ 1 and q J+l of its neigh¬ 
bouring particles. This is, therefore, an example of interaction with the 
‘nearest neighbour’ in which coupling is between neighbouring particles 
only. 

Substituting solutions qj = cij exp (iott), we get the set of equations 


corresponding to equation (13.14) 

(2o»o — a)2 ) a i — ~ 0 

—cdfiai + (2(o 2 — co 2 )a 2 — = 0 


— U) 2 Q n _i -f- (2too — —0 

It is comparatively easy to solve the secular equation for small values of 
n (Fig. 13.3). Thus, for n — 1, we have only one normal mode with 
frequency co 2 = 2coq. For n = 2, the characteristic equation is 


2c o 2 0 - 


CO 


2 

— COo 


2 

— CO 0 

2c0q — CD 2 


= (2o>0 — CO 2 ) 2 — o>0 = 0 



Fig. 13.3 Different modes of vibrations 
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aIlc l we have two normal modes 

= <°o with a { = a 2 

and 0,2 = 3 coq with a t = ~a 2 

For n = 3, the secular equation is 
2 

— w o 0 

2o»o — a> 2 _/,,? 


24 - “> 2 


2 

— CUO 
0 


-OJ 0 


, 2 

— 


2<x)q — 


= (2oj 0 - ai 2 ) 3 _ 2^(24 -OJ 2 ) = 0 


The roots of the equations are 2„l and (2 + V2)<4 Hence, the 
ponding normal modes are 

4 = (2- V2)u>l ^ = _L_£3 

a 2 V2~a 2 


corres- 


ct>2 = 2(0 


0 j 


<h 

«3 


= - 1 , a 2 = 0 


<03 = (2 + V2)<o3, =_L = £2 

«2 V 2 «2 

In the same way modes for n = 4, 5,... can be found out. It should be 
noted that for any value of n, the slowest mode is the one in which all 
the particles are oscillating in the same direction and the fastest mode has 
the adjacent particles oscillating in opposite directions. For higher value 
of n, the normal modes approach those of a continuous stretched string. 


QUESTIONS 

1. For small oscillations we write potential energy V as a quadratic 
function of displacements and neglect the linear and higher order 
terms. Explain why. 

2. What is meant by stable, unstable and neutral equilibrium ? Give 
examples of each. 

3. Show that the eigenvectors corresponding to the two distinct eigen- 
frequencies are orthogonal. Explain the meaning of orthogonality. 

4. The condition of orthonormality of the two vectors expressed by 
equation (13.27) contains elements T }k . It is different from the usual 
definition in which T jk s are absent. How will you interpret the 
difference ? 

5. Show that the eigenvalues of symmetric matrix are real. 

6. Explain the geometrical meaning of the process of diagonalization. 

7. What is degeneracy ? Take a few examples of simple systems like 
double pendulum, linear triatomic molecule, etc. and, without any 
derivations, discuss their normal modes of vibration and degeneracy 
Is degeneracy related with the symmetry of the system ? Explain. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Two identical harmonic oscillators having mass M and for®® J' 0 *' 

stants k each are coupled by means of a spring o orce co . 

Find the eigenfrequencies corresponding to the symme ric an 
antisymmetric modes of vibration. 

2. Calculate the eigenvectors and the normal coordinates for the above 
problem. 

3. In problem 1, discuss the motion if the spring has force constant k 
and mass m. 

4. Consider a double pendulum which consists of two identical pendu¬ 
lums of lengths / and bobs of mass m each, one pendulum suspended 
from the bob of the other. Show that eigenfrequencies of small 
oscillations are 


5. Three oscillators of equal mass m are coupled in such a manner that 
the potential energy of the system is 

U = \[k x (x\ + xl) + k 2 x l + k$(x\x 2 + * 2 * 3 )] 

where k 2 = V 2/c 1 /c 2 . Find the eigenfrequencies. 

6. A rigid bar of mass m and length l is suspended from a rigid support 
by means of two springs of force constants k each. Derive and solve 
the differential equation of motion. 

7. Find the frequencies of small oscillations of a spherical pendulum 
consisting of mass m suspended from a string of length l, if the 
angle of deflection from the vertical oscillates about the value 0 O . 

8. Find the correction to the frequency of small oscillations of a 
diatomic molecule due to its angular momentum. 

9. Find the eigenvibrations of a system described by the Lagrangian 

l = |(x 2 + y 2 ) — \(o>\x 2 + <*>ly 2 ) 

What is the trajectory of a point with cartesian coordinates x 
and yl 

10. Find the normal coordinates of the system described by the Lagran¬ 
gian: 

L = K* 2 + y 2 ) - £K* 2 + <o\y 2 ) + ctxy 

11. An ion of mass m and charge q is held by a force /= -kr to point 
A, where r is the distance of the ion from point A. An identical ion 
is similarly bound to point B which is at distance / from A. The 
two ions move in a three-dimensional space, under the action of 
these forces and their mutual electrostatic repulsion Find the 
normal modes of vibration. Also write down the most general solu- 

. tion for small vibrations about the equilibrium point. 

12. A light inextensible string of length 3a is suspended by one end 
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from fixed point O and has particles of mass 6m, 2m and m attached 
to it at distances a, la and 3 a, respectively, from O. Find the 
normal modes for small vibrations of the system in a vertical plane. 

13. Show that the total energy of a system having three degrees of 
free om, oscillating about its equilibrium configuration, is equal to 
the sum of the energies of its principal modes of vibration. Also 
show that the time average of the kinetic energy of a principal mode 
of oscillation is equal to its average potential energy when averages 
are taken over a long interval of time. 

14. A uniform bar of length 3//2 is suspended by a string of length /. 
Investigate small oscillations in one plane. 

15. A uniform horizontal rectangular plate rests on four similar springs 
at the corners. Investigate small oscillations for which the plate 
remains rigid. 

16. Investigate the small oscillations of a C0 2 -like molecule. 


14 

Special Theory of Relativity 


The theory of relativity put forward by Einstein in the year 1905 re¬ 
volutionised physical concepts during the twentieth century. We shall 
present a brief discussion of the theory of relativity here. It is well 
known that physics is a 'science of measurements’ of various physical 
quantities. The theory of relativity reveals that the measurements depend 
upon the state of motion of the observer as well as upon the quantities that 
are being measured. The idea of relativity incorporated into mechanics 
gives rise to relativistic mechanics—.in which we come across some peculiar 
phenomena, particularly when the particles forming a system are moving 
with high velocity comparable to that of light. The theory of relativity 
enables us to understand the high energy phenomena in the microscopic 
as well as macroscopic world. 

14.1 NEWTONIAN RELATIVITY 

The phenomenon of ‘motion* has been of great interest since ages. 
Although it was recognised that motion of a body involves its displace¬ 
ment relative to something or the other, Newton argued that ‘absolute 
motion is the translation of a body from one absolute place to another 
absolute place’. But what is meant'by ‘absolute place’ ? The question 
was never answered. This difficulty was anticipated and Newton stated 
explicitly that ‘a translatory motion can be detected only in the form of 
a motion relative to other material bodies’. 

Motion involves the passage of time. According to Newton, ‘absolute, 
true and mathematical time, of itself and by its own nature, flows uni¬ 
formly on, without regard to anything external’. Thus, a single time scale 
would be valid everywhere. 

The kind of relativity mentioned in the above statements is called the 
Newtonian Relativity. We shall now state these views in a mathematical 
language. Let us represent the position of a point in terms of position 
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vector * ** K x * y* z ) let t denote the time. Then, r and t specify the 
position and the instant at which some kind of event occurs. To specify 
position vector r, however, we require some material reference frame. 
Similarly to specify instant t we must have some reference process such 
as the motion of the earth. The instants can be expressed by stating the 
stages to which the reference process is advanced. The material means 
used to specify the positions and the instants together with the methods 
adopted for using them are said to constitute a space-time frame of 
reference. 

We have remarked earlier that an inertial frame of reference is one in 
which Newton’s law of motion, viz., F == m a is invariant. Thus, any 
frame fixed in space or any other frame moving with uniform velocity 
with respect to the former is an inertial frame of reference. 

In Chapter 3, we have seen that if S and S’ are two frames of reference 
in uniform translatory motion with respect to each other, we get trans¬ 
formation equations 

t' = r-vt (14.1) 

and t — t' 

The velocities and the accelerations are given by 

f ' = r — v (14.2) 

and r' = r (14.3) 

respectively. 

However, from equation (14.2), it is clear that the velocity of a particle 
is different in the two different systems. The transformations expressed in 
equations (14.1) are called the Galilean transformations. 

Suppose that a source of light is placed at the origin of system S. Let 
r represent the position vector of a point on the wave surface which is 
spherical. The velocity of light is then expressed as 

r = ce, (14.4) 

where e, is a unit vector in the direction of r. The velocity of light with 
respect to system S’ would be 

r' = ce, - v (14.5) 

Equation (14.5) shows that the magnitude of the velocity of light is not 
equal to c. Moreover, it depends upon the direction of propagation of 
light. Hence, the wave surfaces will not be spherical. A series of ex¬ 
periments were carried out to verify this conclusion. The most crucial 
of these is the experiment performed by Michelson and Morley in the 
year 1887. 

14.2 MICHELSON-MORLEY EXPERIMENT 

The purpose of the Micheison-Morley experiment can be very briefly 
stated as follows: The light waves propagate through ether with a speed 
of 3 x 10 s m/sec. The ether is a hypothetical medium supposed to be pre- 
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sent everywhere in order to explain the propagation of light from one 
point to other. The earth moves through it with a linear speed of about 
3x10* m/s, and along with the earth we move through ether as a result 
of the earth’s orbital motion around the sun. If the sun is also in motion, 
the speed with which we are moving through ether may be still greater. 
If, therefore, two beams of light are sent out such that one travels in the 
direction of motion of the earth and the other at right angles to this 
direction, these would require different times for round-trip journeys 
through the same distance. If this time-difference could be measured, we 
can determine the velocity of earth with respect to ether, i.e., we can 
detect the motion of the earth through ether by performing an optical 
experiment on the earth itself. 

In this experiment, a Michelson interferometer (Fig. 14.1) was used. 


vt 



Fig. 14.1 The Michelson-Morley experiment 

A beam of light from source S is incident on a semi-silvered glass plate P 
placed inclined at angle 45° with the incident beam. Each wave of the 
incident beam is split up into two waves having the same amplitude. One 
of these two waves is reflected by glass plate P and the other is transmitted 
through glass plate P. The. reflected wave travels towards mirror M x and 
is reflected back by it towards glass plate P. A part of this wave is then 
transmitted through glass plate P. This part then enters telescope T. 
The other part of the incident beam, viz., the transmitted w^ve travels 
towards mirror M 2 , which reflects it back towards glass plate P. A part 
of this wave js then partially reflected into telescope T. In the actual 
arrangement of the interferometer, another glass plate (not shown in 
the figure) is introduced in the path of the transmitted beam so as to make 
the paths of the two beams equal in glass medium. The two beams enter 
the telescope along coincident paths and interfere with each other. An 
interference pattern consisting of bright and dark interference fringes is 
obtained. 
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Let both mirrors Mi and M2 be at the same distance D from glass plate 
p Then, if the apparatus is stationary in ether, the two waves take the 
same time to return to glass plate P and hence meet in the same phase 
at the glass plate and also in the telescope. 

But, the earth and, hence, the whole apparatus is moving with the 
same velocity v. Suppose that the direction of motion coincides with 
the direction of the incident beam (Fig. 14.1). Then, the incident beam 
strikes glass plate when it is in the position P shown in Fig. 14.1. Due 
to the motion of the apparatus, the paths of the reflected and the trans¬ 
mitted waves and their reflections at mirrors Mi and M 2 and at glass 
plate P will be as shown by the dotted lines. It is obvious that the time 
required by the two waves for their ‘round-trip’journeys through the same 
distance will not be equal. 

The transmitted wave travels towards M 2 approaching it with relative 
velocity c — v. After reflection at M 2 , it travels towards glass plate P 
with velocity c + v. Hence, the time required by this wave for its round- 
trip is given by 

= D 4- D 2Dc 

2 C — V C + V~ C 2 — V 2 

or O 4 * 6 ) 


The time required by the reflected wave for its round-trip i: given by 

U = It' (14.7) 

where t' is the time required by the wave to travel from P to A'. From 
triangle PA'M, we get 

cY 2 = v 2 t' 2 + D 2 


Hence 


t’2 


D 2 

c 2 — v 2 


or 1 = (<* - v*y* ~ 7 i 1 + 2c 2 ) 

2D 1 v 2 \ 

Hence ti = 2t' = ~[\ + 5 ?) 

From equations (14.6) and (14.9), we find that the difference 
time required by the two waves for their round trips is given by 

_ Dv 2 
h — h — -£T 


(14.8) 

(14.9) 
in the 

(14.10) 


Now, a time difference of one period ( T) would amount to a path d.ffe- 
reace of one wavelength (A), which will, in turn, amount to a displacement 
of one fringe across a particular point (crossw.re) infte field ofj.ew^of 

the telescope. Hence, a time difference (l 2 fi) causes ^3 j, 

fringes to be displaced across the crosswire. Here, we have used the 
relation CT= A for light. The displacement of the fringes however, 
ca nnot be noticed since the apparatus is at rest with respect to the obser- 
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ver all the time. Hence, with an apparatus stationary on earth, no 
information regarding the time difference between the two paths can be 
obtained. The apparatus is then slowly turned through 90 so that the 
two beams interchange their paths. This is equivalent to introducing an 
additional path difference slowly which would make the displacement of 

2 Dv 2 

the fringes noticeable. It is obvious that now —jr- 


fringes should be 


displaced. 

In the Michelson-Morley experiment effective distance D was made 
equal to 11 metres by using multiple reflections in mirrors. The wave¬ 
length of light used can be taken as 5.9 x 10 -7 m, the orbital velocity of 
the earth as 3 x 10 4 m/s and the velocity of light as 3 x 10 8 m/s. 

Then, = 0.37. Thus, 0.37 fringe will be displaced across the 

crosswire. Michelson and Morley were confident, however, that dis¬ 
placement equal to even a hundredth part of a fringe could be detected 
with the help of the apparatus. The observed displacements were extreme¬ 
ly small- as compared to the theoretical value (0.37 of a fringe) and 
moreover" these were not consistent. The experiment was performed in 
different seasons of the year and at different places. Some more experi¬ 
ments of other kinds also were tried for the same purpose. But, the 
conclusions were always identical. Thus, the motion of the earth with 
respect to ether cannot be detected. 

The negative result of the Michelson-Morley experiment led to the 
following conclusions: (i) the hypothesis of existence of ether was render¬ 
ed untenable by demonstrating that- ether has no measurable properties, 
(ii) the speed of light in free space is constant irrespective of the motion 
of the source or the observer. 


14.3 SPECIAL THEORY OF RELATIVITY 

We saw in the previous article that the motion of the earth through 
ether cannot be detected by performing an optical experiment on the 
earth itself. It was also recognised that no experiment in mechanics, 
electricity or magnetism would help us in detecting the motion of the 
earth through ether. Ether played the part of a universal frame of 
reference with respect to which waves of light were supposed to propa¬ 
gate. But, when the-very existence of ether was thought to be doubtful 
as suggested by the negative result of the Michelson-Morley experiment, 
the possibility of having a universal frame of reference was ruled out. 
The theory of relativity is the outcome of the analysis of the physical 
consequences that would result if no universal frame of reference is in 
existence. The Special Theory-of-Relativity, developed by Einstein in the 
year 1905, deals with the problems involving the inertial frames of 
reference. By an inertial frame of reference, we mean the frame of 
reference in which the law of inertia holds. They move with uniform 
velocity with respect to one another. The General Theorv of Relativity, 
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f,«5«tf reference awl'eraWwUh ^ s ^‘* * i,h ,he P r “ bl " ns involving 

Wlia res Pect to an inertial frame. 

The special theory of relativity is based nn*h r „ . 

(i) The laws of physics should a h ' followln * P° stulates: 

same form in all frames of reference t equa,ions hmlng ,he 

respect to one another. * * mth a un *form velocity with 

- - 

i‘s n“‘^i e x is b , rin8S °“‘ ,he fact that * universal frame of 
nbiervers in a relative ^p 06 * ^ tbe * aws °f physics were different for 

differences would enables"toX^foi! 11 T'T'h' 0 0 " e a " 0,he -’ “““ 
*fll7s n!t avan»r 5 T ‘ m0Vi "e*- But • universe “7f 

HvLTd llws 7.7 b ?i, W ‘ ate “ nable ,0 no,ice such differences in 
physical laws. Hence, the postulate. 

The second postulate follows directly from the negative results of 
Michelson-Morley experiment and many other experiments performed for 
the same purpose. 


14.4 LORENTZ TRANSFORMATIONS 

In article 14.1, we have stated an equation which represents the 
relation between the position vectors of a point in the systems S and S' 
respectively, the systems being in a uniform relative motion with respect 
to each other (Fig. 14.2)., If the motion of system S' with respect to S is 
along x-axis only, the equation 

r' = r — vr 

can be written in its component form, viz. 

x' = x-vt (14.11) 

/ = y (14.12) 

and z = z (14.13) 

Further, since we do not experience anything contrary, we assume 


Y 


S 





Rg. 14.2 Frame of reference S' moving with velocity v relative to S 
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(14-14) 

Equations (14.11) to (14.14) are called the Galilean 
If a velocity is measured in system S and we v/is 
ponents of velocity in system S' in terms of those in sys 
write 


Vi = — = V x — v 


H4.1tt 



(14.16) 


and 



(14.17) 


It is clear that the Galilean transformations and the velocity trans¬ 
formations obtained in equations (14.15) to (14.17), violate the postulates 
of the special theory of relativity. The equations of physics obtained by 
these transformations assume totally different forms in frames S and S'. 
Moreover, if the velocity of light in frame S is c, that in system S would 
be c' = c — v. It is, therefore, necessary that different transformation 
equations must be obtained if the postulates of the special theory of 
relativity are to be satisfied. These transformation equations called 
the Lorentz transformations—are developed as follows: 

Let us assume that a possible relation between x and x' is of the type 


x’ = k(x-vt ) (14.18) 

where A; is a constant of proportionality. It does not depend upon * and 
t but it may be a function of v. In choosing the relation between x and 
x in the form expressed in equation (14.18) the following points are 
considered: (i) The relation is linear in x and x'. Hence, a single event 
in frame S corresponds to a single event in S', (ii) It can be easily 
reduced to the form x = x — vt which is known to be correct in New¬ 
tonian mechanics if k = 1 when v <4 c. 

The inverse relation will be written as 

x = k\x' + vt') (14.19) 

in which primed quantities are replaced by unprimed quantities and vice 
versa and v by — v. The other relations will be as before 

y = y (14.20) 

and z' = z (14.21) 

Times t and t' are not equal. To verify this, let us substitute the value 
of x from equation (14.18) in equation (14.19). This gives 

x = kk\x — vt) + k'vt' 


or t' = kt + (~j^~ )x (14.22) 

To determine the value of k and k' we use the second postulate of the 
special theory of relativity. 
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Let at / = 0, the origins of the two systems S and S' coincide with 
each other. Let this instant correspond to f' = 0 as well. Suppose that 
a signal of light is given out from the common origin of S and S' at 
t ==} signal propagates in the two systems satisfying the 

equations 

x = a (14.23) 

and *' = ct' (14.24) 

in systems S and S' respectively. 

Substituting the values of x' and t' from equations (14.18) and (14.22) 
into equation (14.24), we obtain 

k(x - vt) = ckt + ^ 

Hence 


x = ct 


1 + vfc 


Comparing equation (14.25) with equation (14.23), we get 

1 + vjc 


(14.25) 


1 


{kk' 


= 1 


Now, kk' depends on v 2 and not on v, the relative velocity of S with 
respect to S. In fact, we cannot choose between the two frames S and 5 
except for the sign of v which does not affect the dependence of kk'. 
Therefore, we choose 

k = k'= 1 02-26) 

V1 — V 2 lc 2 

Substituting these values in equations (14.18) and (14.22), we obtain 

, x — vt 


X — 


Vl - t Jfd 2 


y —y 

z — z 


and 


t' = 


vx 

* ~ 


(14.27) 


Equations (14.27) are called the Lorentz transformations. 
The inverse Lorentz transformations can now be written as 

X* + vt> _ 1 

X== VT=W> 

y = y 


(14.28) 
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= z 


and 


t = 


, vx 
t +':2 




Vi — v 2 i<? J 

Thus, the measurements of position and equations reduce to 

the frame of reference of the observer. ve]oc j ty „ is very small in 

the Galilean transformations when ^ ve ^Jiarities of the special 
comparison with velocity c of light. H ’ J velocity v is practically 
theory of relativity will be observable only wh 

comparable with the velocity of light. 

14.5 CONSEQUENCES OF THE LORENTZ TRANSFORMATIONS 

We shall now present some of the most important consequences o 
Lorentz transformations. 

(a) Relativity of Simultaneity 

We have seen above that space and time are relative * n . . 

One of the most important consequences of this character t that Simul¬ 
taneity is relative. The events that seem to take place simultaneously 
one observer may not be simultaneous to another o servei in 
motion and vice versa. 

Suppose that two events take place at the same instant at two different 
positions, x, and x 2 , in the frame of reference 5. An observer in 
frame S' moving relative to S would measure the instants at which the two 

events occur as 


and 




t' 2 


vx t 

h - ~JT 

Vl — v 2 /c 2 

f VX 2 

*2 — ~T 
C z 


(14.29) 


(14.30) 


V1 — v 2 /c 2 

respectively. 

Thus, the observer in moving frame S' concludes that the two events 
are not simultaneous. In fact, there exists an interval of time between 
the two events 

>2-n = l ’ (x \ ~ (14.3D 

V 1 — v~/c 2 

Since the simultaneity of events is relative, physical theories that in¬ 
volve simultaneity in events at different positions must be modified. 


(b) The Lorentz-FitzGerald Length Contraction 

Suppose that a rod is placed along the axis of .v' in the frame of 
reference S’ which is moving with velocity r with respect to S. An 
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observer in frame £ is at rest with respect to S' and hence with respect 
to the rod or the rod is at rest with respect to this observer. Length L 0 
of the rod measured by him is expressed as 

L 0 = x' 2 - x\ (14.32) 

where x 2 a nd are the coordinates of the extremities of the rod. Thus, 
lo is the length of the rod in the frame of reference in which the rod is 
at rest. 

Now, let us find length L of the rod in system S relative to which the 
rod is in motion with velocity v. The Lorentz transformation equations 
give 


x\ = 


*1 - vh 

Vl — v 2 jc 2 


(14.33) 


(14 - 34) 

Hence, we get 

L 0 = x' 2 -x', = * 2 ~ *■ ~ "fe ~ <[) (14.35) 

VI — ir/c 2 

But, x 2 — *i = L, the length of the rod measured in frame S. Here, 
t 2 and ti are the times at which the end coordinates x 2 and Xi of the rod 
are measured. Since the measurement should be simultaneous in frame 
S for determining the length of the rod, we have t 2 = ?i- Therefore 


L 0 


L 

Vl - v*Jc* 


or L = L 0 V 1 - v 2 /c 2 (14.36) 

i.e., the length of the rod in motion with respect to an observer appears 
to the observer to be shorter than when it is at rest with respect to him. 
The phenomenon is known as the Lorentz-FitzGerald contraction. 

Since the relative velocity of the two frames S and S' appears as v 2 in 
equation (14.36), the opinion of observers is reciprocal. Thus, in gene¬ 
ral, it can be stated that the length of an object in motion relative to an 
observer appears to him to be shorter than the length when measured at 
rest. It is, therefore, clear that the length of an object is a maximum in 
a frame of reference in which it is stationary. 

It should be noted that the effects of length contraction become signi¬ 
ficant only when the velocity of the objects approaches the velocity of light. 

Thus, if v = o.9c, ratio is about 0.44. Further, the effect occurs only 

*‘n the direction of relative°motion. If the relative velocity is parallel to 
l he .\--axis, the y and z dimensions of the object are unaffected. 

An interesting consequence of the length contraction was furnished by 
Terrel in 1959 Consider a cube of each side L 0 which moves with .uni¬ 
form velocity v with respect to an observer situated at some distance. 
The direction of motion of the cube is perpendicular to the line of sight 
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of the observer (Fig. 14.3). We feel that the length of the cube would be 

shortened to L = while the other dimensions would be un- 

/ 

c 



Fig. 14.3 Effect of length contraction as seen by the 
observer is the rotation of the cube 


affected. But, Terrel argued that in order that light from corners A and 
D reaches the observer at the same instant, it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that light from corner D must have been emitted earlier when 

corner D was situated at E. The length DE must be equal to Lo -• The 

c 

observer, therefore, sees not only face AB which is perpendicular to 
his line of sight but also face AD which is parallel to his line of sight. 
Further, the length of the cube parallel to the direction of motion is 

/ v 1 

shortened to L = L 0 J 1 — -p . These two phenomena suggest that the cube 

would appear to be rotated through angle sin -1 -. Thus, the cube under- 

c 

goes an apparent rotation. Similarly, a moving sphere would not appear 
as an ellipsoid as it is usually thought. But it will still appear as a 
sphere. 

The observations made on /^-mesons support the phenomenon of length 
contraction. The ft-mesons are known to be produced in large numbers as 
a result of interactions of cosmic-ray particbs with the gas at the top of 
the atmosphere, i.e., at altitudes Of 10 to 20 km. These ju,-mesons decay 
into electrons and have an average life-time of 2 x 10~ 6 sec and a typical 
high speed of 2.994 x 10 8 m/s (=0.998c). But, the /^-mesons will be able 
to travel a distance of (2 x 10~ 6 s) x (2.994 x 10 8 m/s) ~ 600 m in the given 
time. However, some of the /*-mesons are found to reach the surface of 
the earth after travelling distances as high as 10 km. 

To explain the meson-paradox, we use the relation 
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Let L be the distance travelled by the meson in its own frame of 
reference moving at 0.998c before decaying. Thus, L = 600 m. Distance 
To corresponds to our frame of reference and is given by 

t _ L 

^0 = —; — 

v 1 — v 2 /c 2 

600 

VI - (0.998)2 ~ 9500 m 

Hence, in spite of the short lifetime, the /x-mesons are able to reach 
the ground from great altitudes at which they are created. 


(c) Time Dilation 

. Consider a clock situated at position x' in moving frame S'. Suppose 
thuMi and are two instants recorded by the observer in frame S'. Then, 
the tape interval measured by him is given by 


to = ti- t[ 

The observer in frame S, however, measures these instants as 


U = 


t[ + 

c 

Vl — v 2 /c 2 


(14.37) 


(14.38) 


and 


1 2 = 



V1 — v 2 \c 2 


respectively. 

Thus, the time interval according to the observer in frame S is 


(14.39) 


t — h — h 

= i ~~ ii 

V1 — V 2 /c 2 


or 


V1 — Jc 2 


(14.40) 


Since, 



is a 


fraction, we conclude that a clock measures a 


•onger time interval between events occurring in its own frame than the 
time interval measured by a clock in a frame moving relative to it. In 
other words, to an observer in motion relative to the clock, the time 
intervals appear to be lengthened. This phenomenon^ called time 
Elation. Since, equation (14.40) involves factor v 2 , the opinion of the 
observers will be reciprocal. 

Although time is a relative quantity, we are able to observe the following 
Phenomena: (i) Time does not run backward for any observer. The 
sequence of events in a series of events is never altered for any observer. 
At the most, the intervals of time between any two events may be different. 
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This is because the velocity available for communication is always less 
than or equal to the velocity of light c. (ii) No observer can see an 
event before it takes place. In other words, there is no way o pro ing 
into the future. 


14.6 ADDITION OF VELOCITIES 

Consider a body that moves with respect to both frames of reference S 
and S'. An observer in frame S measures the components of velocity V 
of the body as 

An observer belonging to the frame of reference S' makes the following 
measurements of velocity Y' of the body measured by him. 

(14.42) 


dx y, _ dy_ j yt _ 

Vx ~ dt” Vy ~ dt' d Vt ~ dt' 


From the Lorentz-transformations [equation (14.27)], we can write 

j » _ dx — v dt 

“ TT-^ 2 /? 

dy = dy 
dz' = dz 

v dx 


dt — 


and 

Thus 


c 2 


Vi 

— v 2 /c 2 

T r, dX 

dx — v dt 

r * = dF-= 

j. dx 


dt-v-p 

dx 


dt~ 

- V 


(14.43) 


or 


V' = 


1 v dx 
~ ~?Tt 
V x — v 


(14.44) 


The ^-components of the velocities will be related by the equation 


Vy ~ dt' 


dy 


(dt-v*)jVl-*l* 

dyV l — v 2 /c 2 

~7. dx , 
dt — 
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__ ^jlVI - V 2 /C 2 


i - 


(14.45) 


Similarly, we can write the relation between z-components of the velo¬ 
cities as 


K = 


VzV l — v 2 /c 2 

i _ V .Z* 


(14.46) 


Equations (14.44) to (14.46) constitute the relativistic transformation 
equations for velocity. If the relative velocity of S' with respect to S , 
i.e., v is negligible in comparison with the velocity of light, these equations 
reduce to classical expressions stated in equations (14.15) to (14.17). 

The inverse transformation relations of equations (14.44), (14.45) and 
(14.46) are 


Ty Vx + V 

X l+«2* 

1 + c 2 

T , k;V i - tffc 2 

' “ T+ 


and 


V x = 


f;Vi - v 2 ^ 7 


(14.47) 


(14.48) 


(14.49) 


Suppose that V’ x = c. It means that a ray of light is emitted in the 
moving frame of reference S' in the same direction as that of its motion 
with respect to system S. Then, an observer in system S would measure 
this velocity as 

K + c 


V r = 


vV 
1 4- - — 
+ c 2 


C -f v 

1 +- 
1 + c 2 


— c 


(14.50) 


As could be expected this is consistent with the second postulate of the 
theory of relativity. We would arrive at the same conclusion if we start 
with V x = c and use equation (14.44) to calculate V x \ It. therefore, 
appears that c is the highest limit to the velocity that can be acquired by 
material bodies. 

Suppose that a rocket is moving with a speed of 0.9c with respect to 
the earth in a certain direction. We wish to overtake it with a speed 
which is more than 0.9c by 0.4c. Then, according to classical physics, 
we must move with velocity 1 . 3 c with respect to the earth Thus, our 
speed should be greater than that of light. This contradicts the statement 
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made earlier. The theory of relativity provides the clue to the P«>blem 
Let u = 0.9c be the velocity of the rocket (5) wi res P 
(S). Then, V' x = 0.4c, the velocity of our rocket wi P 
Naturally, our velocity with respect to earth is given y 

V' x + v 
~vVi 


V r = 


1 + 


0.4c +_0.9c 

0.4c X 0.9c 
1 i-72 


1.3 

1.36 


c = 0.9779c 


which is certainly less than the velocity of light. 


(14.51) 


14.7 VARIATION OF MASS WITH VELOCITY 

In non-relativistic mechanics, the inertial mass m given in, say, p — m\ 
is constant. However, the same might not be true in relativistic mecha¬ 
nics. We should, however, expect that the laws of relativistic mechanics 
should reduce to those of classical mechanics when the velocity ot the 
'particles is very small as compared to the velocity of light (v c). We 
shall now assume that the mass depends on its velocity, i.e., m =m(u) and 
when u = 0, m = the rest-mass of the particle. To determine the depen¬ 
dence of mass on velocity, we shall consider collision of two bodies and 
further assume that (i) the law of conservation of momentum, and (ii) the 
conservation of the relativistic masses of the particles are valid. 

Consider two bodies each of mass m moving in opposite directions 
along the x'-axis with velocities u and — u' as observed from frame of 
references S' (Fig. 14.4). Let these bodies collide and coalesce into one 
body. The body thus formed will be at rest according to the law of 
conservation of momentum with respect to system S'. 


Y Y' 



Fi;|. 14.4 Two bodies 1 and 2, each of mass moving with equal and opposite 
velocities along the x'-axis in frame S' 

If the collision of the two bodies is observed from frame of reference 
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S, the velocities of the two bodies as observed from S will be given by 

•— U V — u + V 


U 1 = 


1 + l ~ 


and 


u 2 = 


. U V 

1 — ~f2 


(14.52) 


where ui and u 2 are the velocities along the x-axis. Here, we have used 
the relativistic law for addition of velocities. Let mi and ni 2 be the 
masses of the two bodies with respect to frame 5. Then, the body form¬ 
ed when the two bodies coalesce into each other has a mass (wj + m 2 ) by 
the law of conservation of mass and it moves with a velocity v along the 
x-axis with respect to S'. Note that this body is at rest with respect to 
S . Then, by the law of conservation of momentum, we can write 

m i u i m 2 u 2 = Qm + m 2 )v (14.53) 


i.e. 




V + t>' 

1 + ^ 

c l 


+ m 2 


t , 

— u + V 

1 _ u ' v 
~ ~c* 


= (»h + m 2 )v 


(14.54) 


Dividing equation (14.54) throughout by m 2 and simplifying, we-get 


m 2 


1 4- — 
+ c 2 

1 _ uv 

1 “ c* 


(14.55) 


Now consider the factor ^1 — Substituting the value of iq as 
given in equation (14.52), we get 


i _L?_ 1 _L j 

c 2 ~ 1 c 2 < 


U + V \ 2 


1 + 


U V 


J'-i= 


4+$)’-(«-+.)» 

4 +£) ? 

(-«-a 

T + S)' 

#3ES 


(14.56) 


Hence 
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VFl'-T) 

~ip$r 

JERzS 

y(* -? 2 ) 

Substituting these values in equation (14.55), we get 


Similarly 


(■+£)- 

('-$)= 


(14.57) 


(14.58) 


mi 

m 2 


V1 — ul/c 2 


(14.59) 


Vl — uj/c 2 

If the velocity of the second body as observed with respect to S is zero, 
i.e., u 2 = 0, then its mass m 2 can be denoted by m 0 . The symbol w 0 gives 
the mass of a body when It is at rest with respect to the frame of refe¬ 
rence being used. Let = t;, i.e., velocity of the first body with respect 
to S is v. We can write, /Mj = m. Then, equation (14.59) becomes 

m _1 

w 0 ~ 


or 


m = 


Vl - v 2 /c 2 
m 0 


(14.60) 


V1 — V 2 lc 2 

Combining the two-effects of length contraction and mass variation we 
conclude that, measured from the earth, the length of a rocket in motion 
is shorter while its mass is greater. However, these effects are quite small, 
since the speeds acquired by the rockets are considerably small as com¬ 
pared to that of light. 

The momentum is defined as 

mv = -- ™° v (i4 61 ) 

Vl - v 2 /c 2 ^ ' 

and the momentum is conserved in the theory of relativity also. 

Newton’s second law of motion must now take the form 




This is certainly not the same as of the form 



(14.62) 


F= = - _ 

dt dt 


nto 


dv 

Jt 


(14.63) 


where the mass is given by equation (14.60). This is because 

The term v ~ does not vanish as m varies with velocity and if the velo- 
city, in turn, varies with time. 


(14.64) 
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The variation of mass with velocity becomes quite significant at high 
values of v. Thus, if v = 0.9 c, —- is about 2, i.c., the increase in the 

///O 

mass is 100%. The variation of mass with velocity can be represented 
as a graph o against - (big. 14.5). That the mass of a particle varies 


m 



Fig. 14.5 Variation of mass with velocity 

vith velocity was confirmed by Bucherer in 1908 when he observed that 
* € 

ratio — for an electron is smaller for fast moving electrons than that for 
m 

the slow moving electrons. 

14.8 MASS-ENERGY RELATION 

It is well known that kinetic energy T of a moving body is the work 
done in giving it that stale of motion starting from rest. Thus 



where F is the component of force F parallel to the direction of displace¬ 
ment dr. Quantity r represents/the distance over which the force acts. 

Now 
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Integrating by parts, we get 

r = m ° v * 



V1 — v 2 \c 


= me 2 — m 0 c 2 


(14.65) 


= (Am)c 2 

where Am = m — m 0 . f , 

Thus, the kinetic energy of a body is equal to the pro uc o e 
increase in the mass and the square of the speed of lig 

Equation (14.65) can be written as 

2 rp | .2 (14.66) 

me 1 = T + rn 0 c v 7 

If we call me 2 = £, the total energy of the body, the energy of the body 

at rest is equal to E 0 = /u 0 c 2 . Quantity E 0 is called the rest (mass) energy 

of the body. Hence, equation (14.66) can be written as 

E = E 0 + T ( 14 - 67 ) 

The expression for rest energy viz. E 0 = me 2 shows that mass is yet 

another form of energy. In fact, conversion of matter into energy is a 

source of energy liberated in all exothe^ic reactions. 

. Since mass and energy are related to |ach other, we have to consider a 

* principle of conservation of mass and*'energy. Mass can be created or 

destroyed, provided that an equivalent amount of energy vanishes or is 

being created and vice versa. 

The relativistic expression for the kinetic energy 

T = me 2 — m 0 c 2 

can be easily reduced to the classical expression, viz. 

T = \mtf? 

if we make v very small as compared to c. 

This simplification is carried out as follows: 

T = me 2 — m 0 c 2 

r.2 

— 'm^c 2 


m 0 r 


1 

= - p)" 1 ' 2 - moc* 

l v 2 \ 

= w 0 c 2 ^l +2 C 2 " ') — w ° c2 = 

It will be observed that all formulae of relativity reduce to the 
corresponding formulae of classical mechanics at low speeds. The^ 
relativistic formulation of mechanics is a more accurate approach while' 
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the classical {cumulation is just an approximation of the former. The 
transition from relativistic to classical mechanics is obtained when we 

take the limit ^ -> 0. 

Following are some relativistic formulae that are often useful in modern 
physics and which can be derived by making use of the previous formulae 
for Es in and T. 


E=V,n^+ p V, p = moC J j-* . 


T = ni 0 c 2 


[Vi — v 2 jc 

*-= /rr: 

C V [I 


- 1 


[1 + (T/,n 0 c 2 )} 2 


and 


= f 

— v 2 lc 2 V 


V 1 — V 2 /c 


1 +^T2= 1 + T 


m^c 1 


m 0 r 


14.9 SPACE-TIME OR MINKOWSKI FOUR-DIMENSIONAL 
CONTINUUM 

It was seen in the previous articles that the theory of relativity reveals 
that the concepts of space and time are not independent of each other. 
Hence, it is convenient to express the results of the special theory ot 
relativity by regarding events as occurring in a four-dimensional conti¬ 
nuum called the Minkowski space or the space-time continuum. It is 
briefly referred to as ‘four-space’ also. In such a space coordinates x , } 
and z (or a*i, a' 2 , A 3 ) specify the position and ict refers to the time. The 
fourth or time coordinate is chosen as imaginary instead of simply t 
because a quantity 

,•2 = x 2 + y 2 + z 2 + (ict) 2 (14.68) 

expressed as the sum of four squares of the components, is invariant 

under the Lorentz transformation. In other words, 

5 2 = *2 + y 2 + z 2 _ c 2(2 = x >2 + y '2 + 2 '2 _ ct '2 ( 14 . 6 9 ) 

where x*, y, z and ict' are the four coordinates in frame S' while x, y, z 
and ict are those in frame S. 

The coordinates chosen above form an orthogonal coordinate system 
in four dimensions and the results of the three-dimensional Euclidian 
space can be extended easily to Minkowski space. In achieving this 
convenience of the orthogonal coordinate system, we had to make the 

time axis purely imaginary. 

The fact that * is invariant suggests that a Lorentz transforma ion 
can be merely regarded as a rotation of coordinate axes x, y, - < 

space-time. *. . , , 

To prove this statement, consider a rotation of the *, - * 4 P' an = 
.1 , , • c-jf, 14 6 Here, we are using symbol 

through angle 6 as shown in rig- 
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(*i» * 2 » *3 and x 4 ) for (x, y, z .and id). 
related to each other by the relation 

/x|\ / cos 9 

U/ “ \—sin 9 


The coordinates of point P are 

sin 0 \/*i\ 
cos 9/ W* 



Fig. 14.6 


Invariance of s 2 


The inverse relation is 


/xA _ /cos 6 
IxJ = \sin 9 


—sin 0 \/xJ\ 
cos 9j\x 4 / 


If xj = 0 , 

and 

Hence 


Xi = —sin 9 x 4 
x 4 = cos 9 x 4 


or 

From this, we get 


-tan* =£ = 

X A 

tan 6 = 


x 

ict 

.v 

c 


V 

ic 


cos 6 = 


and sin 0 =- 


Vl-v 2 /c 2 V 1 — u 2 /c 2 

Thus, the above transformation equations become 

* - vrhrn (*' + '■ ? Xt ) “ vr=m «*■ - «*> 


X2 = X 2 
x' 3 = X 3 

4 


* - vrhpH Xi+ *•)=(-? *> + *) 

These equations are precisely the Lorentz transformations 

The four coordinates x, y, z and ict define a vector in the four-space. 
Such a vector is often termed a four-vector. We shall give the' definitions 
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of some of the four-vectors in the next article. The four-vector remains 
fixed in four-space irrespective of any rotation of the coordinate system. 
Thus, a four-vector is independent of the frame of reference to which it 
is referred. 

Introduction of four-vectors in the four-space has another advantage. 
When physical laws are expressed in terms of four-vectors then the law 
takes the same form in any frame moving with a uniform velocity with 
another frame. Thus, the invariance of the physical law is automati¬ 
cally proved when expressed in four-vectors. 

We now use the concept of four-space to understand some implications 
of the theory of relativity. Consider two events 1 and 2 plotted on rectan¬ 
gular axes x and ct. The straight lines passing through the origin of the 
axes and satisfying equation x = +cr determine cones as shown in 
Fig. 14.7. These cones are termed as light cones. Let event 1 occur at 
x = 0, t = 0 and event 2 at x = Ax and t = At. 


ct 



Fig. 14.7 Light cones 

The interval As between these events is defined by 

As 2 = (cAt) 2 -(Ax) 2 (14.70) 

It is obvious that (As) 2 is also invariant to the Lorentz transformation. 
Hence, we can write 

(As) 2 = (cAt) 2 - (Ax) 2 = (cAt') 2 - (Ax') 2 (14.71) 

Thus, the conclusions that we' draw in frame S at the origin of which 

is event 1, are also valid in any other frame in relative uniform motion 
with respect to S. 

Event 2 will be related to event 1 in some way or the other if and only 
if a signal travelling at a speed lower than that of light can connect 
them. Thus 

cAt > \Ax | 

(As) 2 > 0 (14.72) 

Such an interval is called a time-like interval. All events that could 


or 
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have affected event 1 lie in the past light cone of ev ®. n ^^' 

events that are affected by event 1, lie in the future lg c ven 

(Fig. 14.7). 

If in any case, the relation 

cAt< \ AX \ H4 733 

or (As ) 2 < o . r (14 f 

is satisfied, the two points cannot be related by the lig t signa • n or ei 

to relate the events at the two points one would need a signa wou 

travel faster than light. Since this is unphysical, such events* s .on not 

be allowed in the physical theory. If a light signal is created at one 

point it will not be received at the other point consi er ’ . 

expressed by saying that there is no cause and effect relationship i.e no 

causal relationship between the two points. The interval is e 

space-like interval. Any event that is related to eve / lt evcnUms'not 
interval lies outside the light cones of event 1. Such an event has .ot 
interacted with event 1 in the past nor would it interact with it in future. 
The two events aie totally independent of each other. 

Tf C At — \Ax\ 

or lf (M? = 0 C 4 ' 74 ) 

the two events can be connected by a light signal only and the corres¬ 
ponding interval is called a light-like interval. Events that are connecred 
with event 1 by light-like intervals lie on the boundaries of the light cone 


of event 1. 

Similar conclusions can be drawn by considering event 2 at x = 0, 
t _ o as well. This is because (As) 2 is invariant. For example, if event 
2 is inside the future cone of event 1, event 1 must be inside the past cone 
of event 2 and vice versa. 

Thus, in general, events that lie in the future of an event as seen from 
a frame of reference S lie in its future in every other frame S r . A similar 
statement can be made about the past. Thus, the future and the past 
have absolute or invariant meanings (Fig. 14.8). But ‘simultaneity’ is a 


ct 



Fig. 14.8 World line of a particle 
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rcl&tivc concept and hence nnntu 

may appear to occur simultaneous^ with** ^ inSide the light cone 

reference. ^ ^ event 1 in some - frame of 

lineof'a partLte^usT'ta^tonight cones ^ * W ° r ' d Hn °' The world 

14.10 FOUR-VECTORS 

In the Minkowski snace a nilo „ t -. • 
components, each of which can u y f ' S ca r ecl a four ‘ vector 'f il hns four 
transformation equations ‘“"^formed by using the Lorentz 

A four-vector X which is mrH ^ 

or a four-position vector is written as PreSeiU 1 6 P ° Sltl0n 111 a four-space 


= (*, y, z, ict) he (*„ ** x 3 , jc 4 ) 
\ = (x, ict) = (x, x 4 ) 


° r . "V = f x > lct ) = (x, x<) (l4 m 

^^Lusua^lht 66 ;-"-’ Spac : COmp0nentS 0f the four-position vector 
Xa, the .ua, three-Cmenstona, position vector x and the fourth com- 

The dilierential of X is also a four-vector given by 

= (dx, dx 4 = ic dt) (14.76) 

The length element in the four-space can be given by 

ds = /' 


V ^ = i 


= Jtdxj 

V j=i 


c 2 dt 2 


(14.77) 


We use the usual notation to denote values 1 to 4 by the Greek letter 
and 1 to 3 values in real space by the Latin letter j. Length ds is 
lvariant to the Lorentz transformations. 

Now we define a quantity 




(14.78) 


r 

c 2 f^i ' c /V i 

hich is found to be invariant to the Lorentz transformations since it 
s ^ d s - Quantity dr is called the element of proper time in the Minkowski 
)u r-space. 

The ratio of four-vector dX^ to the invariant proper time dr is also a 
°ur-vector called the four-velocity V. Thus 

v >-£-(£• ,e 9 (R79) 

The first three components of the velocity in a three-dimensional space 
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With this, we can represent dr as 


or 


dr = d, J 1 -? 


The four-velocity can, therefore, be written as 

1 (y, ic) 




J'-i 


(14.81) 


(14.82) 


Thus, the four-velocity is the particle’s proper time rate of change of its 
four-position vector. It should be noted that the three-dimensional velo¬ 
city y of the particle has magnitude v which is the same as that occurring 

in factor -v=-=l == -=-, since we are finding the proper time rate of change 


V 1 — i^/c 2 ’ 
of position vector of the particle. 

In Newtonian mechanics, the momentum of a particle is defined as the 
product of the mass and the velocity of the particle. We can extend the 
same definition in relativistic mechanics, provided that the mass of the 
particle is truely the characteristic of the particle and independent of its 
velocity. For this purpose we take mass as the mass of the particle 
measured in a frame in which it is at rest. Such a frame is called the 
rest frame or the proper frame of the particle and the mass so measured is 
called the rest mass or the proper mass of the particle. Let it be denoted 
by m 0 . Then, the four-momentum is defined as 

p>= m ° *) < 14 ' 83 > 


where 


P4 = 

V1 — tP’/c 2 


(14.84) 


The first three-components of four-momentum P are the components of 
the three-dimensional momentum. 


Thus 


where 


Pj = Pj = mv h j = 1, 2 , 3 


m 


=_ m o 


The four-acceleration can be defined as the narticw 
of change of the four-velocity. Thus F ie 


(14.85) 


s proper time rate 


dV 

A = Tr = d2 ^ d < 2 = 


= -[- 1 

* IVI - 


(14.86) 


t (’• re >] 

Thus, the first three components of the four-acceleration 
when * is not constant and the fourth component is zero 
Four-force F will have only the snacr 

y c spacc components because A 4 = 0. 


are non-zero 
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Bence, we write 

f = s [ tt ( |4 - 87 > 

vhere F is a three-dimensional force vector. 

We have seen above that 

im 0 c 


n _ . .E 

P 4 — = , = rnic — i - 

v 1 - t^/c 2 c 


(14.88) 


/here £ = me 2 is the total energy of the particle. We can, therefore, 
/rite four momentum vector P as 

P = m„V = (p, l 

here p stands for the three space components of the momentum. 

The square of four-velocity V is given by 


(14.89) 


„2 _ c 2 


V 2 — V V 2 — —_ 

- 2* V f - X _ v 2 /c 2 


n o — C 


(14.90) 




hich is found to be invariant. 

Hence, the square of the four-momentum will be 


2-2 


P 2 =-- Pi = mlV 2 = - mlc 


(14.91) 


uid is invariant. 
But 


PP =P 


Hence, from equation (14.89) 


E 2 

n2 _ -2 ±L 

P -P - c 2 


(14.92) 


(14.93) 


From equations (14.91) and (14.92), we get 

E 2 = p 2 c 2 + mlc 4 

i relation which has already been stated. 

The gradient operator in a four-space will have components correspond- 

ne to — — — and The D’Alem tertian operator in four-space is 

dx ’ dy' dz ic dt' 

defined as 

d 2 


8 2 ? ^ * _ 1 i- 

□ 2 = ^2 + dy 2 + dZ 2 C 2 dt 2 
2 1 

= v ” c 2 dt 2 


(14.94) 


•vhere V 2 is the Laplacian operator, 
in the equation of continuity 


dp 

dt 


V .j + ^ = 0 


(14.95) 
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,vc can lake four-current vector as 

J, (j. U = 

Then, we can write equation 114.95) as 

/ /, , 1/2 fji . ... V =- 0 (14.96) 

fix, iX2 f'.Vj ‘ '-*4 1 

htA f A j ;<rq bc the four-potentiai associated with an electro- 

Let A — (A. >4 — w ) Dl - int 1 1 . r .__ Then the wave equation 

magnetic wave and lei J, -- (j, M bcfore - rhC "' 
for any component A* can be written as 

1 (^Ap, _ J? 


v : * 


«o 


or 




<0 


(14.97) 


These illustrations show that the physical equations a>sume an invariant 
form when expressed in terms ot tour-vectors. 


14.11 COMPTON SCATTERING 

While studying the scattering of X-rays by targets, Compton observed 
that the wavelength of the scattered X-rays is greater than that ot the 
incident X-rays and electrons from the scatterer are ejected with certain 
kinetic energy. This energy depends upon the energy of the incident 
X-rays and also the angle of scattering. A satisfactory explanation of 
the Compton effect was possible only when the concept of ‘quanta’ was 

used. 

According to this Concept, incident X-rays are nothing but the energy 
quanta. Each quantum carries energy In, where h is Planck's constant 
i/; 6.64 x 10 ; ’ 4 joule second) and v is the frequency of X-rays. These 

quanta are termed photons. A photon may be considered as a particle 
of zero mass possessing, nevertheless, kinetic energy In and hence, linear 

momentum p — — - t- The Compton effect is conceived to be a result 
c A 

of the collision between the incident photon and the electron of the 
scatterer. If a photon collides with an electron of mass m 0 at rest, a part 
of the energy of the photon will be imparted to the electron. Naturally, 
the energy of the photon decreases and hence its wavelength increases. 
The photon, after collision, travels in some other direction. The angle 0 
made by its direction of motion after collision with its direction of 
motion before collision is called the angle of scattering. The electron, 
having obtained some energy during the collision, escapes the scatterer. 
It is called the recoil electron (Fig. 14.9). 

Since the frequency of X-rays is very high, the energy of an X-ray- 
photon, viz., In is also very high. The velocities involved in the problem 
are also quite high and hence, a relativistic theory of Compton scattering 
will have to be considered. 

The collision of a photon and an electron is shown in Fig. 14.9. 
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Fig. 14.9 The Compton effect 


Assuming that the collision is an elastic collision, we can apply the 
principles of conservation of energy and linear momentum. This gives 
the following equations 

//v = /tv' + T (14.98) 

where T is the kinetic energy of the recoil electron and is given by a 
relativistic formula 

pc = VT(T + 2 m 0 c 2 ) (14.99) 

Moreover 

~ = ~ cos 0 + P cos <p (14.100) 

/tv' 

and 0 = sin 9 — p sin <p (14.101) 

Squaring and adding equations (14.100) and (14.101), we get 

p 2 c 2 = /t 2 (v 2 -f- v' 2 — 2vv' cos 9 ) (14.102) 


But, from equation (14.99) 

p 2 c 2 = T 2 + 2m 0 Tc 2 (14.103) 


Hence, we get 

j 2 q- 2ni(,Tc 2 = h 2 (y 2 -f- v' 2 — 2vv' cos 0) (14.104) 

Substituting T = h(y — v'), ns obtained from equation (14.98), into equa¬ 
tion (14.104), we get 

Ji 2 (y — v') 2 + 2ni 0 c 2 h(y — v') = h 2 (y 2 + v' 2 — 2vv cos 9) 

On simplification, we obtain 


£ _ £ = A (i _ cos 9) (14.105) 

v v t)j 0 c 

But, c = >.A in general. Hence, equation (14.105) becomes 

V _ A-— (1 — cos 6) = — 2 sin 2 ^ 

A A m 0 c K 2 

Quantity has the dimensions ot wavelength. It is called the Compton 
nt Q c 
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wavelength and is denoted by A*. Thus 


• 2 0 
A' — A = 2A* sin 2 ^ 


Equation (14.106) gives the Compton shift in wavelength. 

To calculate the energy of the recoil electron, let us first 
terms of v. For this, we use equation (14.105), viz. 


dr 

-Hence 

Thus 


£ _ £ = JL (l — cos 0) 

v' v nttf ' 

h 


_ mpC 2 _ 

/i|(l - cos 0) + 


V 

V f = 


hv = energy of the scattered photon 

mpC 2 

(1 - cos 0) + 

_ mpC 2 

(1 - cos 0) + i 


, Av 

whcre a = 


It will be clear that 


A.' = 


Av 


Moreover 


1 -f a(l — cos 0) 
v _ mpC 2 _ 

v — Av(T— cos 0) -f m 0 c : 
_ 1 

“ a(l - "cos 0) + 1 

Now, energy T of the recoil electron is given by 

r = Av - y 

Av 


= Av - 7 


= Av 


a(l — cos 0) + 1 
1 


1 - 


2a sin 2 ^ + 1 


6 


~ Av< 


2a sin 2 ^ 


sin 2 | -f- I 


But 


_ Av_A_ v _ A, 

a ~~ m^c 2 ~ Woc c — ? 


(14.106) 
evaluate v' in 

(14.107.) 

(14.108) 

(14.109) 

(14.110) 
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where \e is the Compton wavelength. 
Hence 


W^ 


(14.111) 


sin 2 ^ -f 1 


Finally* the relation between scattering angle 9 and angle of recoil p of 
the electron is given by 

tan _, h* sin 9 

tan O T-r—;- 

ht — h* cos 9 

from equations (14.100) and (14.101). 

Hence 

v' sin 9 

tan p = -,-- 

v — v cos 6 

But = 2a sin 2 9/2 + 1 by e< l uation (14.109). 

Hence 

._ v sin 9 l 

1 9 ~ 2aiin 2 0/2+ 1 


F 


v cos 9 


2asin 5 0/2 + 1 


or 


tan p = 


1 


(1 +a) tan 9 /2 


(14.U2) 


QUESTIONS 

1. What displacement is invariant in going from one inertial frame to 
another ? What interval is invariant ? Explain the terms invariants 
and covariants. 

2. What would absolute simultaneity imply ? 

3. How do parallel velocities combine ? 

4. How does a Lorentz transformation rotate the axes of a Minkowski 
coordinate system ? 

5. A rod of proper length L is at rest in the xy plane making an angle 9 
with the x-axis. What does an observer moving at speed u along the 
x-axis find for its length and angle of inclination ? 

6. Can a particle move through a medium with a speed greater than that 
of light in that medium ? Explain. 

7. A person sitting in a moving train cannot determine, by an experi¬ 
ment performed in the train, whether the train is moving or not. 
Comment. 

8 - The speed of light is the same for all observers regardless of the state 
of their motion. Explain. 
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9. Determine the values of the time dilation factor if 

v 34 ,12 

^ = 5’ 5 and 15 

10. Two particles approach each other with a ^^ 6aC ^ W ’^ 

respect to the laboratory frame. Find their relative speed. 

11. If two photons approach each other, what is To^h^qnpp^ 

according to the Newtonian relativity and ^according to the special 

theory of relativity ? Which one is correct ? 

Four dimensional volume element is invariant un er t e orentz 
transformation. Explain. 

Show that the relativistic expression for kinetic energy ten s to t e 
classical expression if v 4 c. 

14. What is meant by the space-time interval ? When is this interval 
said to be space-like, time-like and light-like ? 

Is the relativistic contraction isotropic ? Explain. 

Are the relativistic and inertial masses equal ? Explain. 
Manufacturers of fast oscilloscopes claim that “the writing speed of 
electron beams in their oscilloscopes is greater than that of light. 
Comment. 


12 . 


13. 


15. 

16. 
17. 


18. Is the concept of a perfectly rigid body acceptable in relativity? 
Explain. 

19. Draw a neat diagram of light cones indicating past and future. Also 
show the world line in it. 

20. Does F equal ma in relativity ? Does ma equal (mu) in relativity? 


Explain. 

21. In what frame can all kinetic energy be converted to rest energy ? 

22. Explain clearly the distinction between the origin of variation of mass 
of a classical system and that of a relativistic system. 


PROBLEMS 

1. An observer on the moon observes two space-ships coming towards 
him from opposite directions at speeds 0.8c and 0.85c respectively. 
Find the relative speed of the two spaceships as observed by an 
observer on any one of them. 

2. How fast must an electron move in order that its mass is equal to 
(a) twice its rest mass, (b) equal to the rest mass of a proton ? 

3. Find the speed of a 1-MeV electron, both classically and relativisti- 
cally. 

4. Find the amount of mass gained by (a) an electron, and (b) a proton 
when each is accelerated so that the kinetic energy of each becomes 
100 MeV. 
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Find the energy equivalent of 1 amu in terms of MeV. 

Express the energy equivalent of 1 g of substance in terms of joule, 
kilowatt-hour and MeV. 

What are the apparent dimensions of a cube of each side / in its 
propei frame which moves with uniform speed v directly towards or 
away from the observer? 

.. The average lifetime of a muon at rest is 2.21 x 10~ 6 s. The muons 
are formed in the high atmosphere and are found to travel with velo¬ 
cities v — 0.99c. What will be the average distance which they will 
be obseived to traverse before decaying ? 

The maximum energy ol electrons produced in the decay of a muon 
at rest is found to be 55 MeV. The decay process is 

P e + 

where v e and represent electron’s neutrino and muon's antineutrino 
respectively. The rest mass of an electron is 0.51 MeV and that oi 
neutrino and antineutrino is zero. Find the rest mass of muon and 
the minimum energy carried away by the two neutrinos. 

0. A pion (rest mass = 273 times the rest mass of the electron) decays 
while at rest into a muon of mass 207m < , and muon’s neutrino. The 
decay processes are: 

7T + p+ -f- 

-* /*” + 

Find the energy and linear momentum received by the muon. 

1. A rod of proper length L rests in the x-y plane inclined at angle 0 
to the x-axis. What does an observer moving with speed v along the 
x-axis find for its length and the angle of inclination? 

2. A cosmic-ray muon travels at 0.98c. Its mean life-time against 
radioactive decay is 2.2 x 10 -6 s, in its own rest system. What is its 
mean life-time as observed from the earth? 

13. A meson of mass tt comes to rest and disintegrates into a meson of 
mass /n and a neutrino of zero mass. Show that the kinetic energy 
of the ju,-meson is 



Note that this does not include the rest-mass energy. 

14. Find the velocity acquired by a particle having mass m and charge e 
in falling through a potential difference of V. 

15. X-rays of wavelength 100 x.u. (1 x.u. = 10~ 13 m) fall on a carbon 
scatterer. The scattered radiation consists of X-rays of wavelength 
112 x.u. Find the direction of the scattered X-rays and of the recoil 
electron. 

16- The length of rod may be defined as the product of velocity of the 
rod and the time interval between the instants at which thetwo ends 
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of the rod cross certain reference index marks. Show that this defi¬ 
nition also leads to the ‘length contraction’. 

17. An event occurs in frame S at x = 50 km, y = 10 km and z = 2 km 
at / = 1 x 10" 6 s. If frame 5' moves with velocity 0.94c along the 
common x-x axis, the origins coinciding at t — t' = 0, find co¬ 
ordinates x, /, z and t' of this event in S'. 

18. At what speed v will the Galilean and Lorentz expressions for * 
differ by 1 per cent? By 15 per cent? 

19. What is the proper time interval between the occurrence of two events 
if in some inertial frame the two events are separated by 10 5 m and 
occur 4 s apart? 

20. An airplane 30 m in length in its rest system is moving with a 
uniform speed of 600 m/s with respect to the earth. By what frac¬ 
tion of its rest length will it appear to be shortened to an observer 
on the earth? How long will it take by earth’s clocks for the 
airplane’s clock to fall behind by 10" 6 s? 

21. The rest radius of the earth is 6.4 x 10 6 m and its orbital speed about 
the sun is about 3 x 10 4 m/s. By how much would the earth’s 
diameter appear to be shortened to an observer on the sun, due to 
earth’s orbital motion? 

22. Derive the relativistic acceleration transformation 



23. The earth receives radiant energy from the sun at the rate of 
1.34 x 10 3 watts/m 3 . At what rate is the sun losing mass due to its 
radiation? Given: the rest mass of sun = 2 x 10 30 kg and mean 
separation between the earth and the sun = 1.49 X 10 u m. 

24. Prove that if - ^ 1, the kinetic energy of a moving particle will 
always be much less than its rest energy m 0 c 2 . 

25. Show that a particle which travels at the speed of light must have a 
zero rest-mass. Also show that for a particle of zero rest-mass, 

v = c, T = E and p = -. 

c 

26. Find the effective mass of a photon of a wavelength (a) 5890 A, and 
(b)1.0A. 

27. The nucleus of C consists of six protons and six neutrons held 
together by strong nuclear forces. Given: mass of C 12 to be 
12.000000 a.m.u.; mass of proton to be 1.007825 a.m.u., and mass 
of neutron to be 1.008665 a.m.u. Find the binding energy of a C 12 
nucleus. 
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28. A body ol mass m at rest breaks up spontaneously into two parts 
having masses and iih and speeds l\ and respectively. Show 
that in > nii + using conservation of mass-energy. 

29. A body of rest-mass in 0 and travelling with speed 0.7c makes a 
completely inelastic collision (i.e. coalesce) with an identical body 
initially at rest. Find the speed of the resulting single body and its 
rest mass. 

30. Show that when - < the classical expressions for kinetic energy. 

viz. T — lm 0 v 2 and linear momentum, viz. p = m 0 v, may be used with 
an error of less than one per cent. 


APPENDIX A 


Coordinate Systems 



axis of symmetry and can be conveniently treated in a cyclindrical polar 
coordinate system. Quite a large number of coordinate systems are 
developed and the reader is referred to the books on mathematical physics 
siven in ihe list of references. We shall first consider the curvilinear 
coordinates and restrict ourselves only to the spherical polar and cylindri¬ 
cal coordinate systems. 

* •• 

A.1 CURVILINEAR COORDINATES 

In the cartesian coordinate system, the intersections of two of the 
three planes x = 0, y = 0 and z = 0 taken in order are used to define z, x 
and y axes respectively (Fig. A.l). 


z 



y= o 



X 


Fig. A.l The cartesian coordinate system 
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In general, we need not restrict ourselves to the plane surfaces to define 
the coordinate axes. Any suitable set of three curved surfaces can be 
used as reference surfaces and their intersections as the reference axes 
Such a system is called a curvilinear system 

The axes will, in general, be curved (Fig. A.2). Let us denote the 



Fig. A.2 The curvilinear coordinate* and generalised base vector* 

curved coordinate axes by (\i and q-± respectively. It should be noted 
that the ry i - a x i s is an intersection of two surfaces r /2 ~ constant and 
(jj = constant and so on. Cartesian coordinates x, v and z are related to 
e/j, c /2 and r /3 by the relations which can be expressed as 

-v — </j. f/j) 

)' = >'( 7 i * </:• (^*0 

and - = -(</t. '/:• ( h) 

Exact relationship can be written only when we know expressions for 
surfaces. 

Equation (A.l) gives the transformation equations from one coordinate 
system to another. The inverse transformation equations can be written 
as 

ih = (hi*, v, z) 1 

</2 = V, z) r (A.2) 

and — ( /3(x, )', z) j 

In order lo understand the transformations, consider a simple example 
of plane polar coordinates (Fig. A.3). Front this it is clear that 

.v = r cos 0 

and y = r sin 6 

The inverse transformation equations are 

r =: Vx* + y 2 

d .-= tan " 1 ^ 


and 
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n, C p vector b, is drawn in the direc- 
We now define the base vectors. Ba infinitesimal change in 

tion of change of position vector r produced ny *> 


liuu Ul CiiaugC UA TWWVW* - r « 

coordinate q t when the other coordinates are xe 

. dt . t 9 3 
b, = -—• i = J 


Thus 


(A.3a) 


Bqt 


Y 



Fig. A.3 The plane polar coordinates and the cartesian coordinates 


in general, a base vector need not be a unit vector.- In fact it can be 
related to unit vector e,- by the formula 

b, ^ h t % (A.3b) 

Sr 


where "i ~ 

From equation (A.3b), we can write 


dq t 


1 


e/ = ^ b, 


or 


2 _ Sr /dq, 

W - 


\dr/dq f \* 


/= 1, 2, 3 


(A.4) 


In terms of unit vectors i, j and k of the cartesian coordinate system, 
from equations (A.2) and (A.3a) we can write 


i •, . dy dz 

b ' = I ^ + J si+ k ^ = Ve,- 


(A.5) 


&Ii ' J l ' “ 8q t 
Since e f is a unit vector, we have from equation (A.5) 

In order to define the coordinate system, the three surfaces q x = constant, 
</2 — constant and q 3 = constant must obviously be non-coplanar; this 
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means that the three base vectors mnet u„ i 

"; hich is clors must bc non-coplanar, condition for 


(b ls b 2 , b 3 ) = 


dx 

dy 

dz 

dq x 

dq x 

dq\ 

dx 

dq 2 

dq 2 

dz 

dq 2 

dx 

8y 

dz 

dq 3 

d(/ 3 

dq 3 


#0 


(A.7) 


This determinant is known as the Jacobian and the condition of equa¬ 
tion (A.7) is put in a compact notation as 

d(x, v, z) 

vkki )* 0 ' A - 8 > 

The distance between two neighbouring points in the cartesian coordi¬ 
nate system is given by 

dr 2 = dx 2 + dy 2 + dz 2 (A.9) 

But, differential increments dx, dy and dz in *, y and 2 , respectively, 
are related to the increments in q u q 2 and q 3 through the usual rules of 
partial differentiation as 

j y _ dx j , dx , dx , 

dx ~^r. d< i‘ + d <n + gji 


and 


dq x 

dy = ^i dg, + li dq2 + ^; d ^ 
* = al^+af 2 ^ + a|^ 


(A. 10) 


Substituting the values from equation (A.10) into equation (A.9), we 


get 


dr 2 = £ h u dq, dq } 


V 


where we have introduced a symbol 


dx dx dy dy dz fa 
7,J ~~ dqidqj + dq ( dq } + dqidqj 


(A.l 1) 


(A.12) 


The aggregate of coefficients /? /7 - is called a metric and it specifies the 
nature of the coordinate system. From equations (A. 11) and (A. 12), it is 
clear that, for cartesian coordinates 

hi] = 0 for/#./ 

and hu =1 for / = 1, 2, 3 

The curvilinear coordinate system considered so far is non-orthogonal, 
i-e., base vectors b, are not mutually perpendicular to one another. We 
normally use orthogonal coordinate systems and hence shall restrict our 
attention to such systems alone. 

A *2 ORTHOGONAL CURVILINEAR COORDINATES 

For the axes of a coordinate system to be orthogonal, the unit vectors 
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along these must satisfy the conditions 

= (A.13) 

and = 0 for i^j . . 

Then, the distance between two neighbouring points is «' v y 

dr ^^ dqi y + (h 2 d q2 y + (.h 3 d 9l ) (AM) 

. / = nr from equations (A. 12) and 
where hi = y7*n> /? 2 = V "22 ana /J 3 V three components along 

(A.6). Thus, is the sum of squares of the tn v ^ ab$em 

the three axes. The cross-product I erI “ rthogona l coordinate system. 

In fact, this is the advantage of choosing an S written as 

Equation (A. 14) suggests that d 1S placement vector at 

dr = b, dqi + b 2 dq 2 + b 3 dc h 

or * = e,/>, dq, + «r/i 2 dq, + < AJ5 > 

The three components of c/r are written as ,, ,,, 

<='. 2 > 3 (A ' 16) 

or rfr, = e,/ii<f<7i, /= 1,2,3 / A,7 J 

It should be noted that * may not necessarily have the dimensions of 
length. Quantities A„ h 2 and A, appearing in the above equati 
multipliers of increments in coordinates are called the scale factors. The 

scale factors depend, in general, on q, and may have dimensions. 


A.3 ELEMENT OF SURFACE AREA 

We have already considered that the plane area is a vector quantity, 
and is expressed as the cross product of two vectors dr x and dr 2 . Hence, 
the element of area is given by 

I*! X dr 2 \ = |ei X e 2 | hih 2 dq x dq 2 
— 1i\h 2 dqi dq 2 
= do 12 

or dti x dr 2 = do l2 (A. 18) 

Thus, three components of the differential vector-area element can, in 
general, be written as 

\do k \ = da n = lull; dq { dq } (A. 19) 

where i, j and k must be taken in cyclic order. 


A.4 VOLUME ELEMENT 

The scalar triple product of three vectors represents the volume of the 
parallelopiped formed by the three vectors as its sides. Let dr lt dr 2 and 
dr 2 be three differential length elements; then the volume element is given 
by 

dr = dr i dr 2 x dr 3 

= ( e i • e 2 x e 3 ) /i,/i 2 /i 3 dqi dq 2 dq 3 (A.20) 

= hih 2 h 3 dq x dq 2 dq 3 
since the coordinate system is orthogonal. 
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In articles 2.5, 2.6 and 2.8, we have obtained expressions for the 
radient, the divergence and the curl in differential form in the carte/sian 
coordinate system. The cartesian coordinates and the other orthogonal 
coordinate systems can be considered to be special cases of orthogonal 
curvilinear coordinates. Hence, it is instructive and useful to obtain 
general expressions for the gradient, the divergence and the curl in sufch a 

O 

system. 


a .5 gradient in orthogonal curvilinear coordinates 


We have defined the gradient of a scalar point function as a vector 
having a magnitude equal to the maximum space rate of change of the 
scalar function and drawn in a direction in which this maximum space 
rate of change of scalar function is obtained. We extend the same idea 
to define the gradient in terms of the orthogonal curvilinear coordinates. 

Let 0 = #(<7i, 02, # 3 ) be a scalar function. 

Then, the component of grad 0 in the direction of normal to surface 




= a constant is given by 


_ , . 80 
I 1 = aF, 


d& 

hi 8q x 


(A.21) 


This component is directed along vector ei or b t . Similar expression for 
V<P| 2 and V<£| 3 can be written. Combining all these expressions vectorialiy, 

we get 


V<£ = e L 


80 , ^ 80 * 80 
+ ©2 ir~^r + © 3 - 


hi 8qi " r 2 h 2 8q 2 3 ^3 ^03 

From equation (A.22), we obtain the vector differential operator as 

8 8 jk 8 


(A.22) 


V= e, 


I ^ 
+ ©2 


I ^ 

+ e 3 


(A.23) 


h^8qi v ~ 2 h 2 8q 2 ~ r " 3 h 3 dq 3 
This operator assumes the familiar form in the cartesian coordinates, if 
we substitute 

£, = i, e 2 = j and e 3 = k 
hi = h 2 — h 3 = 1 

and q t =x,q 2 = y and q 2 = z 


A.6 DIVERGENCE I ^ORTHOGONAL CURVILINEAR 
COORDINATES 

The divergence of a vector function V has been defined as the limiting 
value of the surface integral of vector V over the surface bounding the 
volume element dr per unit volume as the volume of the element tends to 
zero. Thus 

f V-d<t 

V • V = lim is—?- (A.24) 

</ T ->o dr 

Consider a volume dr = AiMj </?. as shown in , Fig : AA T " 

order 10 find V-V, we have to compute the surface integral of vector V 
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over the surfaces of elementary volume dr, viz. 


\-d<r. 



dr 1 sh 1 <fq 1 

df2sh2^Q2 

dr3=h3 d Q3 


Fig. A.4 Divergence of a vector in curvilinear coordinates 

First, consider surfaces marked 1 aid 2. Over these surfaces, «, will 
remain constant at certain values. Consider vector V which has average 
values V, and V, + SV, over the surfaces 1 and 2 respectively. Hence, 
the contribution of these surfaces towards the surface integral is 
(Fi + 8V t )h 2 h) dq 2 dq 3 — V x h 2 h 2 dq 2 dq 2 
= hV x h 2 hi dq 2 dq y , 

= 5^ h 2 h 2 dq x dq 2 dq$ 
oq i 

1 dr (A.25) 

Similarly, we can find the contributions of other pairs of opposite surfaces 
towards the surface integral. Adding all these contributions, we get 

\f v do = + ZKViihh 2)1 d (A - 2 6) 

\, d lhh 2 h 2 [ dq x ^ dq 2 ^ dq 3 J ° T K 

Hence, the divergence of vector V is given by 

f \-da 

lim J?_ 


vv 


lim 


d- r ->0 ■' 

1 [ dJVMs) ■ KVjlhht) 8(VdM] a27) 

hih 2 h)l dq x dq 2 ^ dq 3 J V 

The expression for the Laplacian operator can be at once obtained bv 
substituting V = V<£, where <P = $(qi, qj> qi) is a scalar function. 

Thus 


V-V = V-V# = V 2( P = 


h x h 2 h 2 


J M3 J Mi M2 

\ ^1 g ?i/ , \ h 2 0(72/ \ /»3 foj / 

fyi 0^2 


dqi 
(A.28 
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A-7 curl of a vector in orthogonal curvilinear 

COORDINATES 

The curl of a vector function V has already been defined as the limit¬ 
ing maximum value of the line integral of the vector over the periphery 
of an clement oi surface area per unit area as it tends to zero. It is a 
vector directed along the positive normal to the plane of the area when 
it is in the position of giving maximum value. 

&\>d\ 

Thus V x V n = lim L— (A.29) 

rfo-> o do 

We now apply this definition to find out the component of curl V along 
the (^-direction (Fig. A.5). Consider an element of area do = h { h 2 dq { dq 2 
described on a surface q 2 = constant. Its direction will be along the 
^ 3 -axis if it is described in the sense shown in Fig. A.5. 



‘<*3 


Fig. A.5 Curl of a vector in curvilinear coordinates 

We want to evaluate the line integral along the path denoted by 
PQRSP. Let V. and V 2 be the components of V along the q { and q 2 

ar.es at point P. Let and §£ be the rates of changes of V, and V 2 

with respect to q 2 and qi respectively. 

Then, the values of thg components along the paths PQ, QR, SR and 

PS arc X, >■'. + %i Ml V* rcpM. 

Hence, the line integral along the path PQKSP is given by 

i v.rfi - v,h, M> + (»'s + fff ‘‘‘i ') 1,1 dqi 
_ iy, + dqij h, Mi ~ PA Mi 

dqi dq 2 




(A.30) 
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It should be noted that the positive sign is used for those paths which 
are parallel to the component of V and the negative sign wh y are 

antiparallel. v , 

Equation (A.30) when divided by the area of PQ > viz. o 3 - 
h { h 2 dq { dq 2 represents, in the limit as da 3 -> 0 , the co p 
in the ^-direction. -. 

(A.31) 

a similar manner, 

(A.32) 


Thus 


VxV|)= sk[i 


The other two components can be obtained in 
Adding all the components vectorially, we can write 

A 


V x V = 


1 


hjizlii 


hit i 

d_ 

dqi 


h 2 e 2 

d_ 

dq 2 


113*3 

d_ 

dqi 


u T/ h*V* 


A.8 RECTANGULAR CARTESIAN COORDINATES 

This is the simplest and a familiar coordinate system in which the co¬ 
ordinates are qi = x, q 2 = y and q 3 = z. 

The unit vectors are ei = i, e 2 = j and e 3 = k. These are constant 
vectors. The scale factors are given by 

/ij = h x = 1 , h 2 = h y = 1 and h 3 = h z = 1 . 


A.9 SPHERICAL POLAR COORDINATES 

In this coordinate system, the position of a point is fixed by coordi¬ 
nates 

qi = r,q 2 = 6 and q 3 = p 

From Fig. A. 6 , it will be clearly seen that spherical polar coordinates 
r, 6 and p are related to cartesian coordinates x, y and z by the relations 

x — r sin 6 cos p 

y = r sin 6 sin p (A.33) 

and z = r cos 6 

From equations (A.33) it can be shown that 

(j) r = Vx 2 + y 2 + z 2 = constant describes a family of concentric 
spheres with the centre at the origin, 

z 

(ii) Q = cos -1 3 q==p = constant describes right-circular cones 

with vertex at the origin, and 

(iii) p = tan -1 ^ = constant describes the half planes through the polar 

axis, viz. the 2-axis. 

Position vector r is given by 
r = xi + + zk 

= r sin 6 cos p i + r sin 9 sin p j + r cos 0 k (A.34) 
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The limits for these coordinates are 

and 0 ^ 273 

From equation (A. 12), the scale factors are given by 

h i = h r = 1, h 2 = h e = r and h 3 = / 7<p = r sin 0 


(A.35) 



Unit vectors e r , e e and e 9 are defined by equations 

drjdr 


S\ 

e r = 


/\ 

e fl = 


\drjdr\ 

dr/dd 


= sin 0 cos <p i -f sin 6 sin p j 4 - cos 0 k 
= cos 0 cos p i + cos 0 sin p j — sin 0 k 


and 


\dr/d0\ 

^ drjdp . 

e<p = i^i =-sm?5, + cos?,j 


(A.36) 
(A. 37) 
(A.38) 


Thus, e r , e e and e 9 are the respective unit vectors pointing in the 
directions of the change of position vector r when coordinates r, 0 and p 
are changed by infinitesimally small amounts. These directions are 
shown in Fig. A.6. It can also be shown that e r -e<, = 0, = 0 and 

e 9 -e r = 0. Thus, the three unit vectors are mutually perpendicular and 
define a right-handed coordinate system. These unit vectors satisfy the 
relations 

e r x e & = e<p, e e xe v = e r and e 9 X e r = e ff (A.39) 

Unit vectors e r , e« and e® are not constant vectors and change in direc¬ 
tion as 0 and p change. The time derivatives of the unit vectors can be 
found out to be 

i r = 0 e 8 + sin 0 pe 9 ( A - 40 ) 

e„ = —0e r 4- cos $ pc< 5 > (A.41) 
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and 

Volume element 


A 

e c 


-sin 9 <pe r - «> s 9 


dr = r 2 sin 9 dr d9 d<p 


(A.42) 

to be equal to 

(A.43) 


Z 



Fig. A:7 Volume element in spherical polar coordinates 


The expressions for the gradient, the divergence, 
curl in the spherical polar coordinates are 

_, ^ 80 ^ ^ 1 90 

V<2> = e ' 8? + e * 790 + e? r sin 0 8p 


the Laplacian and the 


(A. 44) 


V ■V = [ sin 6 Fr^ v ' ) + r Fe (sin &y>) + r ] (A ' 45) 

1 r . „ 0 / i 90 \ , 8 l . o 80\ , 1 d 2 <z>l /A ... 

v 2 * = [ sln e Tr V e ?) + m ( sm 6 m ) + sirs a? \ (A ' 45) 


and 


V x V = - 


1 


r 2 sin 0 


e r re* rsinfle^ 
d_ 8_ d_ 
dr 89 dtp 
V r rV 9 . rsin0F 9 


(A. 47) 


A.10 VELOCITY AND ACCELERATION IN SPHERICAL POLAR 
COORDINATES 

Position vector r can be represented by 

r = r$r • (A.48) 

Hence, the velocity is given by the expression 

• • A . A 

v = r = r e r + re r 

= r e, + rge e + r sin 9 pe 9 


(A.49) 
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Acceleration is given by the expression 

a = v = (r e, + r e r ) + (r$e 9 -f- r‘ 0 e ff r0e„) 

+(r sin 0 pe 9 + r cos 9 9j>e v -f r sin 0$>e 9 + r sin 9 pe 9 ) 

= (r — rd 2 — r sin 2 0 p 2 )e r + (rd + Ire —r sin 0 cos 0 p 2 )e, 

+(r sin 0 p -f 2r <p sin 0 -f 2r cos 0 0$>)e 9 (A.50) 

A.11 CIRCULAR CYLINDRICAL OR CYLINDRICAL POLAR 
COORDINATES 

In this coordinate system (Fig. A.8), we have the three coordinates as 


Z 



gi — p, 0 < p < oo 

l h — 9 ■> 0 ^ 9 ^ 2tt 

and <73 = z, — 00 < z < oo 

These coordinates are related to the cartesian coordinates by the relations 

x = p cos 9 
y = p sin 9 
z = z 

It can be easily observed that 

(i) p = \/x 2 + y 2 — constant describe a family of right-circular 
cylinders with the axis of z as the common axis, 

(ii) p = tan -1 - = constant are the half-planes through the polar 

X 

axis, viz. r-axis, and 

(iii) z = constant are the planes perpendicular to the z-axis. 

The scale factors for this coordinate system are 

/,, = / lp = l, h 2 = h 9 = p and /13 — h s = \ 


(A.51) 


(A.52) 
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The volume element is given by 

dr — p dp dp dz 

Position vector r can be written as 

t = p cos p i + P sin p j + 

This can also be written as 

r = pe p zk 

The unit vectors are defined by the relations 

_ cos p i -F sin p j 

\dr/ 8 P \ 


e 0 = 


C<p — 


(A. 53) 
(A.54) 
(A.55) 

(A ; 56) 
(A.57) 

and k form a set 


8r / 8 P = -sin pi + cos pj 

Idt/dpl 

and k is the unit vector in the positive direction of the z axis. 

It can be shown that at any point unit vectors e p , e v a 
of mutually perpendicular set of unit vectors forming a rig 
ordinate system at that point. Hence, it is obvious t at 

e p X e«p = k, e<p X k = e p and k X e p = e<p (A.58> 

Unit vectors S p and are not constant in direction. The change in 
their direction is brought about due to changes in p. The time derivatives 
of these unit vectors can be found out to be 

i„ = fi 9 (A- 59 ) 

and = . ( A ' 60) 

The expressions for the gradient, the divergence, the Laplacian and the 

curl are given by 

(A.61) 
(A. 62) 
(A.63) 


^ d<P ^ 1 80 , . d& 
v# = a P ^ + e 9 - 87 + k 


dz 


nv 1 0 , , 18V 9 ,8V x 


V 2 # 


10 / 8 $\ 

“ p 8p v ep) 


and 


VxV = - 

P 


‘■'p 

8 _ 

8 P 


1 8 2 <P 
P 2 8 >P 2 

pe<p 


+ 


dz 

c%> 

dz 2 


8 _ 

dp 


pK 


9 


k 

8 _ 

8 z 

V 2 


(A. 64) 


A 12 VELOCITY AND ACCELERATION IN TERMS OF 
CYLINDRICAL POLAR COORDINATES 

Position vector r is given by 

r = pe p + zk 

Hence, the velocity is given by 

v = i- = pe p + /4 P + zk 
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• A . • A , • - 

= pe p -f ppc 9 + zk 

Differentiating equation (A.65) with respect to time, we get 
a = v = pe p + />e p + ppe 9 + ppe 9 -f ppe 9 + 
= (P ~ PP 2 ) e p + (pp + 2 pp) e 9 + fk 


zk 


(A.65) 


(A. 66) 


PROBLEMS 

1. Calculate the spherical polar and circular cylindrical scaling factors, 
i.e., h, h e , /i 9 and h p , /i 9 , h z . 

2. Resolve the (a) spherical polar and (b) circular cylindrical unit vectors 
into their cartesian components. Obtain their inverse relations. 

3. A particle moves with V = const, along the curve 

r = k([ -f cos 9) (a cardioid). 

Find r • e, and 0. 

4. Find the spherical components of velocity and acceleration of a 
particle whose position is given by r = b, 6 = 6 0 cos o>t and p = c ot. 

5. The concept of parity, i.e., whether a quantity remains invariant or 
changes sign under the inversion of the coordinate system: x —> — x. 
y —y> z —*■ —z, is very important in modern physics. The quantity 
has odd parity if it changes sign under inversion and even parity if it 
does not change sign. 

(a) Show that the inversion in spherical polar coordinates corresponds 
to the transformation 

r-»r, t — 0 and p -> p + tt 

(b) Show that e r and e 9 have odd parity and e p has even parity. 

6. A certain force field is given in spherical polar coordinates by 

r ^2 p cos 9 ^ p sin 6 ^ p 

F = e r -ee „ 3 , r > ^ 

(a) Examine V x F to establish existence of potential. 

(b) Calculate j) F • c/1 for a unit circle in the plane 9 = Is the force 

conservative or non-conservative ? 

(c) Is it possible to write F = ? If yes, find *p. 

7. A force is given bv 

p _ _; y , ; X 

x 2 -\- y 2 ^ J x 2 + y 2 

(a) Express F in circular cylindrical coordinates 

(b) Using F obtained in (a) calculate V x F and § F dl along the unit 
circle once counterclockwise. 

8. By direct substitution of plane polar coordinates x = r cos 9 and 
y = r sin 9 obtain an expression for the l aplacian operator. 
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9. Express partial differential operator ^ ’ Jfe * n s P^ er * ca ^ P°^ ar co 
ordinates. 

d d n 1 d _ sin P. — 

— = sin 0 cos p — — cos 8 cos p - ^ r sin 6 dp 

d 8 .15 cos 9 & 

— = sin 6 sin^ p — - cos 0 sin p - ^ - r sin e dp 

8 Q 8 . - 1 8 

— = cos 6 --sin 6 - 

8z 8r r oU 


Hint: Equate V xyz and V recp 
0. By using the results of the above problem 

(a) Show that -i(x ^ - y -) = -* ^ where i=^~ l 

This is the z-component of quantum mechanical operator of~angular 
momentum, L = —z'(r x V) 

(b) L, + iL, = «<»(| + i cot 9 1) 


( c ) tL > ~ e n [dB ' COt ® Sf) 

These are the raising and lowering (or ladder) operators used in 
quantum mechanics. 

1. Prove the operator identities: 


(a) V = 



. r x L 


(b) rV 2 = V^l + ^J = /VxL 
where L = — zr X V 


12 . 


Prove that the forms of V 2 ^(r) in spherical polar coordinates are : 



and 


, 2 0gr) 
8 r 2 ^ r 8r 


and that they are equivalent. 

13. In electrostatics and hydrodynamics the zz, v, z-coordinates system is 
often used. It is defined as 

u == xy, v = x 2 — y 2 and z — z 

(a) Explain the nature of families of surfaces corresponding to the 
variables zz, v and z. 

tb) Sketch the zz = constant and v = constant curves in the *>--plane. 
1 * Indicate the directions of unit vectors. Is the system right- 
handed or left-handed ? 
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Acceleration, 33 
centripetal, 36, 251 
components in, 

cylindrical polar coordinates, 412 
rectangular cartesian coordinates, 34 
spherical polar coordinates, 410 
Coriolis, 251 
radial component, 36 
tangential component, 36 
Addition of, 
vectors, 2 

velocities (relativistic), 378 
Air resistance, 81 
Alpha particle, 189, 203 
Angle of scattering, 191 
Angular, 
frequency, 88 
momentum, 72, 96 
conservation of, 72,97 
of rigid body, 265 
velocity, 22, 49 
Apsidal distances, 141 
Area, 

as a vector, 13 
of ellipse, 153 

of infinitesimal surface in curvilinear 
coordinates, 404 
Areal velocity, 152 

Associative law for vector addition, 4 
Atwood’s machine, 77 
Lagrangian formulation, 236 
Axial vector, 26 

Base vectors, 

for generalised coordinates, 402 


reciprocal, 17 
Body cone, 271 
Bounded motion, 133 
Brachistochrone, 293 
Buys-Balloi’s law, 258 

Calculus of variation, some techniques 
of, 288 
Canonical, 

equations in terms of Poisson bracket 
notation, 334 

momentum (conjugate momentum), 232 
transformation (contact transforma¬ 
tion), 324 
condition for, 328 
illustration of, 329 
Central force, 133 
Centre of mass. 94 
coordinate system, 191,194 
Centripetal acceleration, see Acceleration 
Chasles' theorem, 264 
Classical mechanics, 66 
Collision, 
elastic, 190 
inelastic, 190, 200 
of rigid bodies (spheres), 207 
relativistic, of particles, 380 
Commutative law of, 
vector addition, 4 
scalar product, 5 
Component of a vector, 8 

of Euler’s equations along the 
principal axes, 269 
Compound pendulum (physical 
pendulum), see Pendulum 
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Compton scattering, 392 
Configuration space, 287 
Conic section, 148 

Conjugate momentum, see Canonical 
momentum 
Conservation of, 
angular momentum, 72, 97 
energy, 73 

generalised momentum, 232 
linear momentum,71, 95 
mass-energy, 384 
Conservative force, 72 

necessary and sufficient condition tor, 

73 

Constraint, 217 
force of, 224 
holonomic, 219 
non-holonomic, 219 
rheonomous, 221 
scleronomous, 221 
Coordinates, 
cylindrical polar, 411 
generalised, 221 
rectangular cartesian. 408 
spherical polar, 408 
Coordinate systems, 
centre of mass, 191, 194 
curvilinear, 400 

non-orthogonal, 403 
orthogonal, 403 
cylindrical polar, 411 
inertial, 67, 69, 246 
laboratory, 190, 194 
left-handed, 10 
moving, 246 

rectangular cartesian, 408 
right-handed, 10 
rotating, 248 
spherical polar, 408 
translation and rotation 
of, 251 

translation of, 246 
Coriolis, 

acceleration, see Acceleration 
force, see Force 

Coulomb’s inverse square law, 112 
Coupled oscillator, see Harmonic 
energy of, 184, 354 
Lagrange’s equations of, 356 
Critical damping, see Harmonic 
oscillator, critically damned 
Cross product (vector product). 7 
distribution, law of, 14 
Cross-section (scattering), 202 
differential, 202 


relation b*— CM and ' ab 
systems, 206 
Rutherford, 210 

- a vector point function, 45 
^url of a r coordinate s, 412 

In orthogonal curvilinear coordinates, 

in spherical polar coordinates, 410 
physical significance of, 

Atones, effect of Coriolis force, 256 


I’Alembert’s principle, 223 

)amped motion of oscillator, 158, 16 
critically damped, 171 
overdamped, 169 
Q-factor of, 177 
underdamped, 170 
)amping force, 78, 169 


Del operator in, 

cartesian coordinates, 39 
curvilinear coordinates, 405 
cylindrical coordinates, 410 
spherical coordinates, 412 


8-notation, 291 
Derivative of a, 
product of vectors, 32 
vector w r t a scalar, 32 
Dipole, 
field of, 116 
moment, 116 
Direction cosines, 10 
Distance of closest approach, 210 
Distribution law, 
for scalar product, 78 
for vector prouct, 14 
Divergence of a vector, 42 
in cylindrical polar coordinates, 412 
in orthogonal curvilinear coordinates. 


405 


in spherical polar coordinates, 410 
Dot product, see Scalar product 
Drift velocity, 91 


Earth, free precession of, 273 
Effective potential energy, 140 
Eigenfrequency, 353 
Eigenvector, 353 

Einstein s theory of relativity, special, 
368 

Elastic collision, see Collision 
Electric, 
dipole, 116 
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Held, 113, 116 
scalar potential, 85 
Electromagnetic field, Lorentz, 85 
Ellipse, 149 
eccentricity, 149 
semi-major axis, 150 
semi-minor axis, 150 
Endoergic process, 201 
Energy, 

considerations in forced oscillator, 178 
dissipation, for damped oscillator, 172 
kinetic, see Kinetic energy 
potential, see Potential energy 
Energy conservation for. 
an oscillator, 162 
a particle, 73, 75 
a system of particles, 98 
Equality of vectors, 4 
Equation of continuity, 44 
Equations of motion, 

Euler’s, of a rigid body, 269 
Hamilton’s, 311 
Lagrange’s, 225 
Equilibrium of a rigid body, 
stable, 351 
unstable, 351 

Equivalence, principle of, 89 
Escape velocity, 142 
Euclidean space, 70 
Euler-Lagrange’s equation, 290 
Euler’s, 
angles, 275 
equations, 290 

equations of motion of a rigid body, 
269 

theorem, 263 
Event, 387 

Exoergic process, 201 
Field, 1 

central force, 133 
due to a, 
dipole, 117 
quadrupole, J20 
electromagnetic, 85 
electrostatic (electric), 85, 113 
equations, 126 
gravitational, 113 
magnetostatic (magnetic), 8 5 
scalar, 1 
vector, 1 
Force, 67 
central, 133 
conservative, 72, 73 
Coriolis, 252, 169 


electrostatic, 111 
generalised, 225 
gravitational, 111 
internal, 94 

v inverse-square, motion in, 143 
of constraint, 224 
resistive, 78 

Forced harmonic oscillator, 172 
Foucault pendulum, 259 
Four-acceleration, 390 
Four-force, 390 
Four-momentum, 390 
Four-velocity, 389 
Frame of reference, 67, 69 
inertial, 67, 69, 246 
non-inertial, 67, 69, 246 
Frequency, 159 
cyclotron, 89 
eigen, 353 
natural, 162 
normal, 360 
resonant, 175 

Galilean, 

invariance (principle of Newtonian 
relativity), 247 
transformations, 70 
Gauge transformations, 322 
Gauss’ theorem, 54 
Generalised, 
coordinates, 221 
force, 225 
momentum, 232 
velocity, 223 

Generating function, 324 
Geodesic, 295 

Gradient of a scalar point function, 40 
in cylindrical polar coordinates, 412 
in orthogonal curvilinear coordinates, 
405 

in spherical polar coordinates, 410 
Gravitation, Newton’s law of, 111 
Green’s theorem, 56 
first form, 57 
in a plane, 62 

second or symmetric torm, 57 
Half-width, 176 

Hamiltonian formulation, application. 

of, 313 

Hamilton-Jacobi equations, 338 
Hamilton’s, 

characteristic function, j 4. 
equations of motion, 311 
principal function, 339 
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principle, 297 
Harmonic, 

motion, see Simple harmonic motion 
oscillator, 158, 159 
coupled, 179 
critically damped, 171 
damped, 158, 168 
forced, 158, 172 
normal coordinates, 182 
normal modes, 183 
overdamped, 169 
underdamped, 170 
Hodograph, 317 
Holonomic constraint, 219 

Identity transformation, 329 
Ignorable (or cyclic) coordinate, 232 
Impact parameter, 205 
Improper rotation, 25 
Inelastic collision, see Collision 
Inertia, 67 
axes of, 268 
moments of, 265 
product of, 266 
Inertial frame of reference, 70 
Infinitesimal transformation, 335 
Interval, 
light-like, 388 
space-like, 388 
time-like, 387 
Inverse square law, 110 
Inversion of coordinate axes, 24 
Irrotational, 
field, 42 
vector, 47, 51 

Jacobi identity, 331 
Jacobian determinant, 403 

Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, 152 
first law, 152 
second law, 152 
third law, 152 

Kinetic energy of a particle, 72 
in generalised coordinates, 228 
loss of, 199 

of a harmonic oscillator, 162 
of a rigid body,-265 
of a system of particles, 101 
relativistic, 384 
Kronecker delta, 12 

Lab frame, 190, 194 
Lagrange’s, 
equations, 225 


applications of, 235 
for non-holonomic systems, 304 
undetermined multipliers, 303 
applications of, method of, 307 

Lagrangian, 
formulation, 217 
function, 227 
Lamellar vector, 42 
Laplace’s equation, 50 
Laplacian operator, 50 
in cartesian coordinates, 50 
in cylindrical polar coordinates, 412 
in orthogonal curvilinear coordinates, 
406 

in spherical polar coordinates, 410 
Law of universal gravitation, see 
Newton’s law of gravitation 
Laws of, 

motion, Newton’s, see Newton’s laws 
of motion 

planetary motion, see Kepler’s laws of 
planetary motion 
Light cones, 387 
Line, 

integral, 36 
of nodes, 275 
Linear momentum, 67 
conservation of, 71, 95 
relativistic, 382, 385 
Lines of force and equipotential 
surfaces, 115 
Lorentz, 

transformations, 371 
force, 85, 238 

Lorentz-Fitzgerald length contraction, 
374 


Magnetic, dipole moment, 110 
vector potential, 85 

Magnitude of a vector 4 9 10 
Mass, 

centre of, 94 
energy relation, 383 
gravitational, 69 
inertial, 69 
reduced, 135 
relativistic, 382 
rest, 382 


variation with velocity, 380 
Mechanics of, 
a Particle, 71 
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Mirror reflection, 26 
Moment of inertia, 265 
tensor, 267 
Motion, 

about a point of stable equilibrium, 

351 

in arbitrary potential field, 140 
in a central force field, 136 
in a constant electric field, 86 
in a constant magnetic field, 87 
in crossed fields, 90 
in inverse square law field, 143 
on earth, 253 

Multiple del operations, 49 

Newtonian relativity, 366 
Newton’s, 

law of universal gravitation, 111 
laws of motion, 66 
Non-holonomic constraints, see 
Constraints 
Normal, 

coordinates, 182, 358 
modes, 183 

of vibrating strings, 3 63 
Null vector, 4 
Nutation, 275 

Nutational motion of a symmetric top, 
281 

Operator, Del, see Del operator 
Orbit, 

differential equation of, 146 
elliptic, 149 

for an inverse-square law of force, 147 
hyperbolic, 151 
nature of, 149 
parabolic, 152 

Orthogonal coordinate systems, 403 
Orthogonality of eigenvectors, 357 
Oscillations, see Harmonic oscillator, 
vibrations of string 
Oscillator, see Harmonic oscillator 
Overdamped motion, 169 

Parallel axis theorem, 166 
Partial differentiation, 39 
Particle, 66 
Parity, 25 
Pendulum, 

compound (or physical), 166 
double, 230 
simple, 163 
Period of, 

compound pendulum, 166 


precession, 273 
SHM, 159 

simple pendulum, 164 
Periodic force (sinusoidal force), 173 
Permutation symbol, 12 
Phase, 

of SHM, initial, 162 
space, 316 
Photon, 392 
Planck’s constant, 392 
Point transformation, 329 
Poisson, 
brackets, 331 
equations, 50 
Polar vector, 25 
Potential, 
scalar, 52 
vector, 51 

velocity-dependent, 238 
Potential energy, 73 
effective, 140 

of a harmonic oscillator, 163 
Precession, 271 
of equinoxes, 274 
Principle of, 

equivalence, see Equivalence 
virtual work, 224 
Products of inertia, 266 
Projectile motion, 80, 81 
Proper, 
rotation, 24 

time, see Time i 

Pseudoforce, 248 
Pseudoscalar, 25 

Pseudovector, 25 w 

Q-factor, 177 
Quadrupole, 
field of, 116 
moment, electric, 119 
Quantum mechanics, 66 

Radius of gyration, 167 
Raleigh’s dissipation function, 240 
Reciprocal vectors, 17 
Reduced mass, see Mass 
Relativity, special theory of, 370 
Resolution of vectors, 8 
Resonance, 
amplitude, 174 
sharpness of, i76 
velocity, 175 
Rest mass, see Mass 
Rigid body, 262 
angular momentum of, -65 
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collision of, see Collision 
;onstraint, 262 

equations of motion for, see Euler’s 
equation 

moments of inertia of, 265 
products of inertia of, 266 
rotational kinetic energy of, 265 
torque-free motion of, 270 
Rocket motion, 102 
Rotating coordinate system, 248 
Rotation, 
improper, 24 
of coordinate axes, 22 
proper, 24 

Rotational quantities as vectors, 20 
Rotor, 269 

Rutherford scattering, 208 
cross-section, 210 

Scalar, 

point function, 40 
potential, see Potential 
product, 5 
quantity, 1 
triple product, 15 
Scattering, 142, 190 
angle, 191 
cross-section, 202 

kinematics of, elastic, in lab frame, 198 
Secular equation, 354 
Simple harmonic motion, 160 
Simultaneity, relativity of. 374 
Solenoidal vector, 43, 51 
Space, 
co lie, 273 
reflection, 24 

Special theory of relativity, 370 
postulates of, 371 
Spherical. 

coordinates, see Coordinate systems 
pendulum, see Pen Julum 
shell, 
thin, 120 
thick, 121 

Spiral spring, oscillations of, 167 
Stable equilibrium, see Equilibrium 
Steady state solutions, 174 
Stokes’ theorem, 58 
Surface integral, 37 
Symmetric top, 268 
motion under gravity, 278 
Symmetries and laws of conser vation, 231 

Taylor series expansion, 160, 351 
Tensor, 15 


moment of inertia, 267 

Terminal velocity, 79 

Theory of small oscillations, 350 

Threshold energy, 202 

Time, 

dilation, 377 
proper, 389 
Top, 

asymmetric, 268 
spherical, 268 
symmetrical, 268 
Torque, concept of, 5 
Torque-free motion of a rigid body, 270 
Transformation, 
equations, 

direct (relativistic), 373 
inverse (relativistic), 373, 374 
of velocity, relativistic, 378 
Triple vector product, 19 
Tunneling effect, 142 
Turning points, 141 

Unbounded motion, 133 
Undamped oscillation, 158 
Underdamped oscillator, see Harmonic 
oscillator 
Unit, 
dyadic, 49 
operator, 49 
vector, 4 

Unstable equilibrium, see Equilibrium 

Variational principle, 287 
applications of, 292 
Vector, 
addition of 2 
axial, 26 
base, 402 
bound, 2 

components of, 8 
cross product of, 7 

definition in terms of components, 10 

differentiation of, w r t a scalar, 31 

differentiation of, w r t time, 33 

dot product of, 5 

equality of, 4 

four, 389 

free, 2 

geometrical representation of, 1 
integration of, 36 
null, 4 

parallelogram law of addition, 3 
partial differentiation, 39 
point function, 42, 45 
polar, 25 
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polygon law, 3 
potential, 51 
product, 7 

products of two vectors, 4 
pseudo, 25 
quantity, 1 
reciprocal, 17 
resolution of, 8 
scalar, 

product of, 5 
triple product of, 15 
subtraction of, 4 
sum of, sec Addition of 
triangle law of addition, 3 
vector product of, 7 
vector triple product of, 19 
unit, 4 
Velocity, 33 

angular, see Angular velocity 
components, 

in cartesian coordinates, 34 
in cylindrical coordinates, 412 
in spherical coordinates, 410 
radial component, 35 


relativistic transformation of, 379 
transverse component, 35 
Vibrations of a string, 361 
Virtual, 

displacement, 223 
work, 224 
principle of, 224 
Volume, 
element in, 

cartesian coordinates, 42 
cylindrical coordinates, 412 
orthogonal curvilinear coordinates, 
404 

spherical coordinates. 410 
integral, 39 

Weak principle of equivalence, 69 
Weightless condition, 253 
Work, 4, 72 

World line of a particle, 388 

X-rays, 392 

Zero point energy, 142 
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